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UNITED STATES CERAMIC TILE COMPANY 
THE SPARTA CERAMIC COMPANY 


MEMBERS: TILE COUNCIL OF AMERICA AND THE PRODUCERS’ COUNCIL, INC 








Louisville Elementary School makes use of Romany*Spartan 
glazed wall tile in corridors, kitchen, gymnasium and toilet rooms. 


RONANY:-SPARTAN 
Ceramic Tile...better five ways 


Romany*Spartan ceramic tile COSTS LESS, installed, than many substitute floor and 
wall finishes. It is IMPERVIOUS TO DAMAGE from ordinary causes — never needs 
replacement. It offers PERMANENT BEAUTY — colors never fade, stain or become 
dull. It assures MINIMUM MAINTENANCE—never needs costly refinishing or cleaning. 
These advantages add up to one important fact... you get LOWEST LIFETIME COST 
when you select Romany-Spartan ceramic tile. 


Your architect knows the Romany-Spartan line. 
He can show you samples and make recommenda- re) AVA 4 
tions. Consult him. A free copy of “The Talents 

of Tile’, showing school and college tile 

installations in full color, is yours for the asking. 

Write United States Ceramic Tile Company, 

Dept. SE-16, Canton 2, Ohio. 


SVASPAINT 


GENUINE 
CLAY TILE 
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the mosaic.” 
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What is needed is mature leadership, not gentle persuasion. 
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PUT QUALITY and EFFECTIVENESS IN YOUR 
A-V PROGRAM — GRAFLEX =SVE EQUIPMENT 


An investment in good teachers calls for an investment in good equipment 
for their programs. Don’t handicap them—standardize on Graflex—SVE— 
the equipment chosen for the most effective A-V programs in the country. 


SCHOOL MASTER 
FILMSTRIP AND SLIDE PROJECTORS 


Brilliant projected images make the School Master a real 
master of larger audiences. So uncomplicated, any pupil can 
project either filmstrips or 2’ x 2” slides while you teach. 
So conveniently designed that all internal optical elements 
remove as a unit for cleaning. Exclusive built-in carrying 
handle permits easy portability. 500 watt and 750 watt man- 
val or remote control models. Exclusive accessory rewind 
take-up allows filmstrips to be rewound into storage con- 


p : tainer aut tically. 
School Masters (Model 750 shown with accessory semi- Se 


automatic slide changer and rewind take-up) are priced 
from $84.50. 


NEW! INSTRUCTOR 150 
FILMSTRIP PROJECTOR WITH 
EXCLUSIVE PUSH-BUTTON FILM ADVANCE 


For smaller audiences, the Instructor 150 is the most compact 
and economical filmstrip projector on the market! Exclusive 
push-button film advance mechanism is the smallest, easiest 
ever devised—any pupil can operate it. Uses latest design 
150-watt lamp that has a reflector built in to give high screen 
brilliance and assure permanent optical alignment. An exclu- 
sive lamp ejector makes lamp replacement quick and easy 
even though lamp is hot. Three inch £/3.5 lens focuses from 
19 inches. Rear elevation adjustment centers image on screen. 
Lightweight, easy to carry. 


“E-Z’’ VIEWER 


There’s nothing as convenient as an “E-Z’’ Viewer for pre- 
viewing single-frame filmstrips. It’s self-contained, provides 
3-times enlargement, is fitted with a folding stand to permit 
a 45° viewing angle, has positive sprocket advance and is 
easy to thread. Only 412" wide, 2°%4"" high, 5%" long. 


Prices are subject to change without notice. 
“E-Z" Viewer, 
only $14.95 





A 


For additional information on the equipment shown, see your Graflex A-V GENERAL 


dealer. Or, write Dept. SE119, Graflex, Inc., Rochester 3, N. Y. A subsidiary of GRAFLEX: 
General Precision Equipment Corporation. 
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PREVIEW OF DECEMBER 


The December issue will be a bench mark. It will be the last issue in 
the long life of THe Scnoot Executive. After the December issue it 
will become an integral part of our new magazine, OVERVIEW. 

Because the December issue is the last under the present name, we 
will take the space devoted to Keynotes to review the history of the 
magazine and to try to associate its developments to the tremendous 
changes in school administration which came during its lifetime. Also, 
the December issue will mark the last of the editor's attempts to 
present his point of view on a current educational issue on his page, 
As I See 


past 10 years, the featured piece in the issue, promises to be an interest- 


It. A review of trends in school administration during the 


ing report. Van Miller presents another article in his series on th 
school administrator. All regular features will be presented. A Happs 
Thanksgiving to you all. 


Water D. CockiINnc, editor 
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SOLVED: 
YOUR FOOD SERVICE 
PROBLEM WITH _ Lightness 


TEXAS-UARE = 


Beauty 











Comments: Sade 
r frandling daveg Time. 
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TEXAS WARE... durable, child-proof dinnerware molded of melamine, in Pastel Blue, Sea Green, Desert Tan, 
Jonquil Yellow, Bermuda Coral and Bone White. Full line of regular service pieces, divided plates and trays avail- 
able. All pieces easily sanitized ... easily washed and dried because of aerated footing and stacking lugs. TEXAN 
Fiberglas trays in Red, Blue, Green or Tan texture finish. Won’t warp or absorb liquids. Exceptional durability 
... light in weight. Made in three handy sizes. KONITE tumblers of unmatched color and quality available in 
five sizes. For price information and catalogs see your local dealer or write: 

PLASTICS MANUFACTURING CO. « Dept. SE-1159 ¢ 2700 South Westmoreland Ave. « Dallas, Texas 
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Criticism and School Policies 


; = tHE PAST several years, we have witnessed 


a storm of criticism, relevant and irrelevant, of ow 
schools. Every American, it sometimes appears, exercises 
his inalienable right to toss a barbed criticism at the 
schools. 

We are concerned here with the influence criticisms 
have on school policies and practices. Have American 
school officials shed the criticism they have heard o1 
have they been affected by it enough to change policies 
and practices? Certainly administrators have not been 
unmindful of the barrage of criticism. It is clear that 
these criticisms have been a factor in the development of 
various policies and practices. 

In the area of instructional programs, for example, 
much criticism has been directed at the extent and qual- 
ity of instruction in foreign languages. Prior to World 
War II, little special attention was given to the teaching 
of foreign languages. Several languages, usually Latin, 
French or Spanish, were listed as electives, but received 
little special emphasis and were not considered by many 
as essential parts of a student’s development. After the 
war and for a variety of reasons, criticisms of inadequate 
foreign language teaching began to mount. As the na- 
tion assumed international leadership—visiting, making 
investments in and assisting other nations of the world 
it became painfully apparent that we were handicapped 
by our lack of ability in the language of these lands. So, 
many people began to urge that the schools expand 


foreign language teaching both in quantity and quality. 


T HE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR and his associates, not- 
ing the criticism, examined the foreign language pro- 
gram and considered possible changes. As a result, for- 
eion languages are receiving attention and consideration 
ereater than they have had for many years. 

A similar situation with much the same results has oc- 
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curred with the teaching of science and mathematics. 

Another example of criticism and its effects is the 
longer-school-year issue. Since Sputnik I especially, many 
critics, for various reasons, have been sounding the drums 
for some form of a year-long session. It is interesting to 
note the attention that school administrators now give to 
summer school sessions. In the past two or three years 
the number of school systems holding some kind of a 
formal summer program has increased markedly. Also 
emphasis is given to the opportunity thus provided for 
the “gifted” and normal student. There is less emphasis 
on summer sessions for “make-up” work and the slow 
learner. Here again we have an illustration of the rela- 


tionship of criticism to school policy change 


A GAIN, THE VAST array of criticism dealing with such 


problems as drop-outs, failures, low academic standards, 
juvenile delinquency and lack of pupil interest cannot 
be disassociated with the administrators’ urgent advocacy 
of more and better counsellors or guidance staff and 
more and better qualified “visiting teachers.” Criticism, 
then, does not go unnoticed. In other words, when the 
shoe seems to fit there is an effort made to wear it 
Unfortunately the resulting new policy is not always 
wise. As an illustration, the present tendency to increase 
the size of classes is not based upon the results of re- 
search. All too frequently the new policy results from 
the continued pounding on “schools cost too much” 
plus the clamor of a few zealots who seem to believe 
that larger classes will somehow bring greater efficiency. 
As I see it, the administrator not only should be aware 
of criticism, sound or unsound, but he should weigh 
and evaluate it. On the other hand, policy changes 
should come only when there is definite evidence that 
the change contemplated will result in a better oppor- 


tunity for all students. 
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BUT 


To a student looking up Socrates, one edition of 
Encyclopaedia Britannica might seem as current as 
another. 


But behind the familiar covers, science and many 
other subjects change, expand, and are revised at 
the astonishing rate of 4 million words per year. 
This is why most high schools and libraries regularly 
re-order a new edition of Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


In effect, they are renewing the equivalent of 700 aver- 
age reference books for less than 30 cents a volume. 
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SOCRATES DOESN’T CHANGE... 


IS REWRITTEN EVERY YEAR 


And the 24 volumes of Encyclopaedia Britannica cover 
more high school subjects more thoroughly than any 
other set. Thus, in terms of usefulness as well as 
in words per dollar, this “reference standard of the 
world” actually costs less than other recognized 
encyclopaedias. 


Note: Because of its unexcelled science coverage, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica qualifies for use in today’s 
stepped-up science teaching programs. 


For materials prepared especially for teachers and librarians, write to 
John R. Rowe, Dept. 320-MC, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


‘THE REFERENCE STANDARD OF THE WORLD” 
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Impasse in School Design? 

THERE IS LITTLE recent indication that creative archi- 
tects are making any new breakthrough for better school 
architecture. In contrast to the exciting design develop- 
ments of the late 40’s, particularly in the elementary 
schools, there have been no comparable architectural 
developments in the latter years of the 50’s. We have 
examples, to be sure, of several refinements of basic 
design, yet very little has evolved in recent years which 
we could justifiably call beautiful, really functional or 
a better solution. 

Are we to conclude that architects believe ultimate 
excellence has been achieved? The designs of new sec- 
ondary schools and especially new college buildings show 
few such imaginative solutions as occurred in elementary 
schools a decade ago. The design changes in these types 
of buildings have not really reached the basic demands 
which are needed and recognized. 

Architects can continue to improve greatly the design 
of all kinds of educational buildings. Our school build- 
ings teach, and if they are to teach constructively they 
must be designed more carefully for the period in which 
we live, for the 20th century youth who will live in them, 
and for the programs which youth of this period must 
experience. 

With faith in the creative ability of today’s architects, 
let’s hope that they will find ways to give us ever better 
design for the thousands of buildings Americans will 


build in the years ahead. 


A Liberal Education 


THERE Is a definite distinction between liberal educa- 
tion and liberal arts. Liberal arts ordinarily refers to an 
arrangement of courses pursued in a liberal arts college. 
Liberal education, on the other hand, is that educational 
process which gives a student acquaintance and some 
understanding of the enormous range of knowledge of 
the world and its people. Liberal arts is a narrow seg- 
ment of all that is involved in the meaning of liberal 
education. It is unfortunate that too many use the two 
terms synonymously. 

It seems wise for many students to pursue a liberal 
arts sequence of courses preparatory to intensive spe- 
cialization; it is also wise for those who do not plan to 
study beyond four years of college undergraduate work. 
A liberal education is sought throughout life both within 
and without the structured educational organization. It 
is man’s attempt to know and understand the world in 
which he lives. It is a goal he never reaches but one 
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KEYNOTES 





comments on the educational scene 


which drives him to become a worthy member of society. 
Liberal education is not measured by credits or degrees. 
Its measure is man’s understanding of the world about 
him. 

Liberal education is needed by the specialist and by 
the generalist. It is the magnet which draws from man 
his best effort to know, understand and appreciate his 
environment. A liberal education is secured from books, 
men, observation and, most of all, by the effort he makes 
to understand all the forces of the universe. A liberal 
education is a worthy goal for all men and for all edu- 


cation. 


Need for New Materials and Equipment 


THE TECHNOLOGICAL age in which we live makes it 
quite possible to develop in some form almost any kind 
of material or equipment which man can use. Industry 
demonstrates this truth every day. The military in its 
continuing effort to find more effective ways of destruc- 
tion, and equally so to prevent destruction, always calls 
its present equipment obsolete because it knows that 
something more effective is possible. But education on 
the contrary seems to give little attention to materials 
and equipment as aids to increasing effectiveness and 
efficiency. 

While there are thousands of items used by schools 
and colleges, few of them have resulted from the efforts 
to meet an educational need. In the majority of cases, 
manufacturers have created and produced the materials 
used by schools and have then attempted to sell them to 
the educator. 

Students of industry tell us that 90 percent of the cost 
of the average new industrial plant is spent on equip- 
ment and 10 percent on the structure. It is interesting 
to observe that almost the opposite is true of educational 
plants. Could it be that the educator believes that the 
process of education is still largely “telling” and “listen- 
ing?” Could he be afraid of equipment as a possible 
rival? Whatever the reason, it is amazing how small the 
use that is made of equipment in the educational process. 
Even more deplorable is the almost complete absence of 
demand by the educator for effective teaching equip- 
ment. 

Today the educator must look to technology for ma- 
terials which will increase teaching effectiveness. He 
can no longer afford to remain passive and indifferent. 
One continuing phase of educational research must con- 
cern itself with creating instruments which will improve 
teaching effectiveness. The first step is to appreciate the 
need for such tools. 





Official Rectangular Backboard. %° 
Herculite tempered glass cushioned in 
Neoprene, Sturdy metal frame. Medart 
also makes a ruggedly framed, thick 
lywood rectangular backboard, a 
avorite for practice. 


There’s as much difference in the quality, engineer- 
ing, workmanship and installation among backstops 
as there is in any other school or gym equipment. 
That’s why critical comparison of every basic fac- 
tor invariably leads to the selection of Medart... 
probably more of them are in service than any 
other make. 


The “PLUS-VALUE” of Medart Backstops is not 
only in their superior construction, but in the re- 


REMOTE-CONTROLLED 
POWER OPERATION 


Key-operated switch on gym wall or other 
convenient location lowers or raises_backstops 

oothly, quietly, safely, quickly. Eliminates 
new a rated winch. Can also be installed on 
most Medart suspended backstops already in use, 


Medart also makes the finest telescopic gym seats...basketball score 
boards... physical fitness apparatus... physical therapy equipment 


The best your 
money can buy! 








V/ 4d Official Fan-Shaped Backboard. Herculite tem- 
‘ i poco meanmentnn Neoprene. Double angle 
* welded frame. Will be gs any Medart fan- 
shaped steel backboard. (Not shown) Medart’s 
famous Official fan-shaped steel backboard built 
of a single 12-gauge shell, channel reinforced. 


HERCULITE is a registered trademark of Pittsburg Plate Glass Co 


sponsibility Medart assumes at the planning and 
specification stage to guarantee a true ‘“Tailored- 
To-The-Job’’ installation—rugged, durable and 
rigid. Medart analyzes structural conditions, helps 
choose the exactly-RIGHT backstop, then follows 
through to assure faultless erection and completely 
satisfactory operation. 


Before planning any backstop installation, consult 
Medart— The Nation’s Most Experienced Authority. 


Write for Medart’s new catalog 


7 EDART 


BASKETBALL BACKSTOPS 





- SPECIFY the best, then INSIST on it! \ 
ee SS Sa TaN 
FRED MEDART PRODUCTS INC. @ 3534 DE KALB STREET + ST. LOUIS 18, MISSOURI \\ 
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PAMPHLETS OF INTEREST 





Research 

Cooperative Research Projects. This 
pamphlet describes briefly the 
cooperative research program of 
the Office of Education and the 
research projects initiated during 
the fiscal year 1957. Office of 


Education. 1958. 63 pp. 25¢.* 


Teaching Aids 


Bridges for Ideas—-Production of 
2x 2-Inch Slides For School Use, 
by Joe Coltharp, describes tech- 
niques that teachers may employ 
in producing 22-inch slides, 
discussing simplified methods, 
equipment and supplies needed, 
and sources of the necessary ma- 
terials and equipment. Published 
by the Visual Instruction Bureau, 
Division of Extension, University 


of Texas, Austin 12, Texas. 80 a 


pp. $2. 


Tests 


Standardized Tests for use in con- 


nection with the National De- 


fense Education Act of 1958. 
This list is prepared and distrib- 


ONE DESIGN FOR ALL APPLICATIONS 


Here is the most beautifully proportioned Carrel 
ever made. Tapered stainless steel legs, gracefully 
Publishers Institute, 432 Fourth i angled, support the desk at just the right height 
Ave., N. Y. 16. for writing ease. Desk top size ideal for study. 


4 If space is at a premium, this convertible unit is 

Promising Practices in Nutrition = the answer. The tapered legs can be removed 

Education in the Elementary _ easily, and the desk top with bookcase inserted 

School by Willard J lacobeon into a standard section of Deluxe Library Shelving. 

er ; pe Maas You can see how readily it can be folded down to 

Fannie Lee Boyd and Mary M. clear an aisle, or otherwise conserve space when 
Hill. Bureau of Publications, not in use. 


Teachers College, Columbia Uni- Bookcase at rear of desk has intermediate shelf 
versity, N. Y. 27. 1959. 46 pp. $1. which may be adjusted to suit storage needs on 
one inch increments. A built-in fluorescent light is 
also available as optional equipment. 


Deluxe Carrels are built to last under heavy use— 
and retain their colorful good locks! Standard color 
choices are canyon coral, grey, sandalwood and 


uted by the American Textbook 


Handbook of Tests for Purchasing 
is an analysis of the value of sam- 


pling, inspection and testing of 


supplies and materials used by “ mist green. Or if you have a special color scheme, 

schools. It suggests policies and we'll match it. Almost unlimited color choice is 

procedures for purchasing agents, — yours at slight additional cost. 

and describes specific tests for ty All —— and — of Deluxe Study —— are 
“GRE tte eth a : completely rounded to prevent injury or damage. 

ee Pavia are finished with “aie Deluxe Chem-A. 

Cote®, phosphate undercoating, and baked enamel. 


California Assn. of Public School 
Zusiness Offficials Nor 
Business fficials, 111 North Other Deluxe Library Products © SHELVING » PERIODICAL SHELF 
Grevilia Ave., Inglewood, Calif. MULTI-TIER « NEWSPAPER RACK ¢ BULLETIN DOOR © GRILLE DOOR 
54 pp. $2. ] DM-59-06 
(ID |B [Tt |3= |=) metar propucts COMPANY 
Available from the Superintendent of Docu- a 
a ee Government Printing Office, Wash- a division of A O70 METAL MANUFACTURING co. 
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news from the capital affecting education 


Towards More Effective Leadership 


Pink AMERICAN ASSOCIATION | ol 
School Administrators has staked out 
the most valuable claim ever made 


for school executives in the profes- 


sional domain by action recently 
taken to raise standards of adminis- 
tration and improve leadership ol 


the American schools. 
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| MOW/7 FLOOR CLEANING EQUIPMENT 
ENGINEERED UP TO THE MINUTE! 


MARKE 


avaewarr 


FORGE 


eer weer mass 


Amazingly versatile units that fit oll your needs with fewest models. 


The GREEN LABEL line is designed to simplify your equipment needs. 
It saves you money and time, and does a better floor cleaning job faster. 


GREAT NEW 
CONCEPT IN 


MOP WRINGERS 


J EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 


® TAKES ALL MOPS — 12 through 32 ounces. The 


ONLY wringer you need. 
@25% MORE SQUEEZE PRESSURE. 


Highest 


leverage ratio (20-1). 1 Ib. pressure on handle 


produces 20 Ibs. on squeeze plate. 


@ DOUBLE SQUEEZE ACTION. Starts squeezing mop 


at top. Floating plate moves forward, 


then 


downward to wring out last drop of water 


from bottom of mop. 


@ NO SQUIRT — NO SPLASH. Umbrella-shaped 


louvres force water down into bucket. 


@ TROUBLE-FREE ACTION. Simple cam. No gears 


or complicated mechanisms. 


@ RUGGED ONE-PIECE CONSTRUCTION. Heavy 


gauge steel. No rivets, no welds. 


@ ATTRACTIVE GREEN hard bond baked enamel 


finish. 


ADJUSTABLE 


POLY-DOLLY 


THE MOST ADVANCED BUCKET TRUCK 


YOU NEED ONLY ONE MODEL 


v 


The ONLY 
BUCKETS 
GRADUATED in 
galions 


“ 


Exact measurement! 
Saves you chemicals 


Oval or round, with or 
without Rol-Easy casters 


Galvanized or stainless 
steel 


Hand soldered through- 


Completely Adjustable. @ 


Two Ball-Bearing Swiv- 


out 


Takes any size oval or 
round bucket. 


Floating Guide Handle @ 


folds flat. 
Wrap-Around Rubber 
Bumpers, front and rear. 


el Casters, two station- 
ary rear wheels. 

Heavy Duty Steel 
Frame, hard-bond 
green baked enamel 
finish. a 


Evererr EST. 1697 


For catalog, write Dept. E-11 
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Martin Essex, superintendent of 
schools in Akron, Ohio, and currently 
president of the AASA, announces 
that the Association’s program will 
be financed with $346,843 granted 
for the purpose by the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation. This brings the total of 
the Foundation’s contribution  to- 
wards the advancement of school ad- 
ministration to $6,885,599. Earlier 
grants went largely to universities 
participating in the Cooperative 
Program in Educational Administra- 
tion. The latest project will be car- 
ried on under the direction of the 
AASA Committee for the Advance- 
ment of School Administration, 
headed by Paul J. Misner, superin- 
tendent of schools in Glencoe, III. 

The new plan for elevating the 
professional status of the school ex- 
ecutive follows the recent amend- 
ment of the AASA constitution which 
requires that after 1963 all nex 
members must have completed at 
least two years of graduate study in 
special courses in accredited univer- 
sities, and is an important step in 
the implementation of that action. 

Accrediting these universities and 
colleges will accomplish what the 
late Abraham Flexner accomplished 
when he classified medical schools 
with the aid of a Foundation grant 
nearly half a century ago. This ac- 
creditation resulted in a permanent 
and recognized medical profession 
with dependable standards of skill 
and knowledge. Either substandard 
preparation for physicians and sur- 
geons was raised to meet the levels 
demanded, or the institutions ceased 
offering courses in medicine. 

There are, at present, more than 
300 colleges and universities offering 
programs of preparation for school 
administrators. Since only about 800 
superintendents enter the field an- 
nually, even if all these appointments 
required graduation from courses for 
the special preparation of school ex- 
ecutives, it is difficult to see why 300 
institutions should be offering such 
courses. Dr. Misner estimates that it 
would take fewer than 100 institu- 
tions to meet the forseeable superin- 
tendency needs. 

A special committee of the Na- 
tional Council for Accreditation of 
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In the New Mills High School... 


MISCO WIRE GLASS 


Corey 1-11, | te - 1-7: Ven me 4 
and PROTECTION 





The desirable combination of attractive appearance and fire safety 

are happily united in the new Mills High School, of the San Mateo Union 
High School District at Millbrae, California. Here 15,000 square feet of 
handsome Mississippi Polished Misco offer the proven protection of 

wire glass to help safeguard students and building against tragic and 
costly fire losses. A recognized fire retardant, Mississippi Wire Glass is the 
original solid wire glass upon which the Underwriters’ standard was 
based in 1899... the standard today by which all others are judged. 
Don't bargain with safety. Give your school the protection that only 

wire glass affords. Specify Mississippi Wire Glass. Available 

in “see-through” or obscure patterns wherever quality glass is sold. 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER 


November, 1959 


Architects: John Lyon Reid & Partners 
an Francisco, Calif 
Partner-in-charge: Burton L. Rockwell, AI. A. 
Glass and Glazing : San Francisco 
Glass Company 


Write for 

free catalog. 
Address 
Department 16. 


MississIPPIi 


GLASS COMPAN Y 
88 Angelica St. @ St. Lovis 7, Missouri 


NEW YORK e CHICAGO e FULLERTON, CALIFORNIA 


OF ROLLED, FIGURED AND WIRED GLASS 
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SE-212 


Fire-Hazardous school fabrics now as OLD HAT 





rs 


Take no chances! 


The Dura-Decor '' family of 
fabrics"' conforms with the 
rules and regulations of 
State Fire Marshals for 
school installations 


Specify Fire-Resistant 
DURA-DECOR* 
fabrics throughout 


The entire DURA-DECOR “family of fabrics” of coated 
Fiberglast is completely, permanently flame-proof. 


Stage Curtains, A-V Room-Darkening Curtains, Cycloramas 
and Room Dividers made of the Dura-Decor ‘family 

of fabrics” eliminate forever the expense and nuisance of 
flame-proofing and cleaning. Light dusting only—with 
Dura-Decor fabrics in place—keeps them clean-beautiful. 
Extreme soiling is removed easily with detergent and water, 
Made of tough Fiberglas cloth coated with synthetic 
resins, Dura-Decor fabrics cannot stretch, shrink, mildew 

or rot. Now available in many attractive colors and 

six styles: two with embossed patterns; four with flat 
finish, including a duplex style for all-length, ‘lined look” 
window drapes and reversible cycs. 


*Trademark property of Duracote Corporation. tT.M. Reg. 


Write for illustrated catalog and swatches of the 
DURA-DECOR ‘family of fabrics'’...and for the name 
and address of the Major Decorating Studio nearest 
you qualified to fabricate and install t 7 
DURA-DECOR Fabrics. Write Dept. 152 


ae 


DURACOTE COR Yol-v-Galel. 


R A Vv Ee N N A . oO H | oO 


DURA-DECOR Fabrics are used for Stage Curtains * Cycloramas * Window Drapes 
* Curtains for Wardrobe Openings * Protection Curtains * Room Dividers * A-V 
Room-Darkening Curtains * Reversible Cycloramas * Gym Floor Protection Covers 
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Teacher Education is now engaged 
in drawing up standards to be ap- 
plied in accrediting colleges and uni- 
versities. A survey of graduate schools 
of education is in process. A superin- 
tendent located near each graduate 
school will collect lengthy and de- 
tailed information from the dean and. 
faculty, and inventory the courses. 
and facilities used in preparing 


school administrators. 


An expensive program 


“An accredited program will be 
an expensive one for any university 
to undertake,’ Dr. Misner told a 
large press conference held to an- 
nounce the project. “We do not 
think any college or university should 
want to undertake it unless it is will- 
ing to make educational administra- 
tion one of its central concerns. 

“Tt will call for university resources 
of real depth, and many resources 
outside the university field.” he said. 
“It will mean setting up extensive 
research programs on the campus. 
It will make necessary expensive field 
trips and surveys off campus, plus a 
program of internships for the stu- 
dent administrator.” 

While the student administrator 
courses would draw heavily upon 
the academically organized fields of 
knowledge, and call for varied types 
of class and seminar offerings, Dr. 
Misner does not feel that these would 
be beyond the reach of the present 
school or college of education. 

The next important step in this 
program is to gain state support. A 
considerable part of the Kellogg grant 
will be used for a series of state and 
regional conferences at which per- 
sons in key state positions will be 
brought together for consideration of 
the new plan. Participants will in- 
clude representatives of state de- 
partments of education, state asso- 
ciations of school administrators, 
school board associations and col- 
leges and universities. Out of these 
conferences will come state, regional 
and local timetables of action for 
the professional upgrading of school 


administrators. 
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“Let time tell’ 


L. G. Derthick 

The final report of the Derthick 
Commission’s trek to the Soviet 
Union shows how radically different 
are the objectives of school adminis- 
tration here and in the U.S.S.R. 

The report of the visitors, pub- 
lished under the title, “Soviet Com- 
mitment to Education,’ describes 
Soviet education as operating unde 
an outwardly decentralized admin- 
istrative setup with one central 
Ministry of Education to whom 15 
ministries of the Republics are sub- 
ordinate. Under these ministries are 


local 


responsible for education in their re- 


many and regional agencies 
spective areas, but policies govern- 
ing the action of all are controlled 
at three different political centers by 
Federal Government agencies, by 
Federal organs of the Communist 
Party, and by Republic bodies of 
both Government and Party. 

While only 25 to 30 percent of the 
1.8 million Soviet teachers belong to 
the Communist Party, it is difficult 
to escape the conclusion that thei 
positions are at least partly political. 
They are encouraged to work in 
Communist youth organizations and 
are given extra pay for doing so. The 
party policies which guide both edu- 
cation and the teachers are reflected 
in the following statements by Pre- 
mier Khrushchev: 

“In the center of educational work 
the Party places labor training for 
all persons, the development of a 
conscious Communist attitude to- 
ward work.” 

“There ought to be but one vath 
for every pupil independently of his 
parents’ position; to go to study, and, 
having studied, to go to work.” 

At the Federal level of jurisdic- 
tion, the ussrR Ministry of Higher 


Education has broader powers over 
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No wasted wall 


CLASSROOM WARDROBES 


With today’s high construction costs and 
crowded classroom situations it is impera- 
tive that all available wall space be used 
to good advantage. The best way to pro- 
vide adequate display or work area for 
all students is to specify wardrobes equipped 
with either Cork Boards or Chalk Boards 
...R-W Wardrobes, of course. R-W Class- 
room Wardrobes are available in a wide 
range of types, door openings, and of wood 
or steel to meet your exact requirements 

. all combine adaptable flexibility, and 
modern styling. Ruggedly constructed to 
provide years of efficient service and de- 
pendable operation. For top dollar value 
at the time of installation and over the 
years to come, you can’t beat R-W “mul- 
tiple-use” Wardrobes. Installation super- 
vised and guaranteed. 


R-W "multiple-use’’ Wardrobes 
available with Cork Bulletin 
Boards or Chalk Boards and 
Chalk Rails. 


Permits maximum use of all 
available wall space ... the 
modern way to provide ample 
work area for all students. 


Cork Boards and Chalk Boards 
available in various colors to 
perfectly compliment the ward- 
robe units and surrounding in- 
terlor decoration. 


R-W offers a line of wardrobes 
with a type and style to meet 
your exact specifications... all 
are available with or without 
Cork Boards or Chalk Boards 
as desired. 


WRITE, WIRE OR TELEPHONE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


NOTE... R-W also man- 
ufactures a complete line 
of sound insulated folding 
partitions for gymnasiums, 
auditoriums and class- 
rooms. Write today for 
complete information. 


Richards-Wilcox 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


SCHOOL EQ 


IPMENT DIVISION 


526 W. THIRD STREET, AURORA, ILL. - Branches in Principal Cities 
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WONT BURN 


HeyWoodite Won't Burn—Won't Stain—Won't Break 


This dramatic demonstration proves that HeyWoodite is fireproof. 
In a recent school fire where the building was gutted, the only 
thing which could be salvaged was the HeyWoodite furniture. The 
desks and chairs required only washing before they were again 
ready for use. 


Because HeyWoodite is virtually indestructible, it saves your school 
system substantial sums in maintenance year after year. Available 
in chair seats and backs, desk tops and tablet arms, HeyWoodite 
solid plastic with TrimLine lifetime chrome frames is your 

soundest investment for long run economy. 


For free catalog, 


SW & ® 
ies 
WAKEFIELD 


i Ad 


EST 1826 





HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD 


School Furniture Division, Menominee, Michigan 


Entirely Eliminates Refinishing Costs 
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The SPITZ PLANETARIUM 
vitalizes the educational process 
in astronomy, geography, 
social sciences, and 
the humanities. 

Almost 200 modern 
educational centers now use 
the Spitz Standard Model 
Planetarium to bring the night 
skies into the classroom 
at the teacher’s command. 


For information, write: 
DEPARTMENT E 


SPITZ LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Yorklyn, Delaware 
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than has any other agency, regional 
or local. It has complete jurisdiction 
over some 226 higher institutions, 


has incomplete jurisdiction over an- 
| 


other 400, and controls questions of 
science, research, teaching and meth- 
odology in all other higher and spe- 
cialized educational programs. 
“Direct comparisons of the quality 


| of education in two countries as dif- 


ferent in goals and aspirations as the 
United States and the Soviet Union 


| are difficult, if not impossible,” said 


| the American reporting team. Soviet 


teaching methods and content are de- 


signed to insure that “every pupil 


passes.” Individual tutoring, incen- 
tives and awards help accomplish this 
objective. 

Perhaps the greatest reason for 
such achievement is, however, that 
“examinations are confined primarily 


to those elements in which pupils 


| have been intensively drilled. Little 


if any attention is given questions 
involving the application of knowl- 
edge to new situations. Teachers 
evaluate pupils on each lesson and 
daily recitation. Low marks are usu- 
ally considered a reflection on the 
teacher rather than the pupil.” 

The surveyors report close coop- 
eration between home and _ school. 
here is apparently no teacher short- 
age. Salaries of beginning teachers 
are equal to those of beginning physi- 
cians, surgeons and engineers. ‘There 
are definite increases on a regular 
salary schedule based on length of 
service. Pensions are granted 
25 years. 

The reporters were particularly 
impressed with the nurseries and 
kindergartens. “Teacher load in the 
general schools was favorable, labo- 
ratory and teaching equipment aids 
language 


were adequate. Foreign 


was taught effectively.” 


The Soviets are clearly in a race 


for world leadership. Their schools 
are part of the power and the ma- 
chinery for winning that race. As 
one Soviet official told a member of 
the U. S. group, “We believe in a 
planned society. You in individual 
initiative. Let time tell.” 


after | 


WITH THE 
EBERHARD FABER 
SCHOOL TESTED 
PRODUCTS 


CHALKBOARD White Liner Pen- 
cil is teacher’s helper for all 
classes. Perfect for music scores, 
maps, charts and for drawing 
semi-permanent guide lines on 
blackboards. Chalkboard marks 
remain while ordinary chalk is 
removed. Resists water but can 
be erased by a conventional 
eraser like Eberhard Faber’s 
Rubkleen. 


CHALKBOARD is just one of the top 
grade values in Eberhard Faber’s new 
line of School Tested Products. Write 
for information on complete line of ball 
pens, quality pencils, teacher aids and 
drawing materials: Education Dept., 
Eberhard Faber Pencil Co., Crestwood, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


co wsn 


. 
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The colored material floating on top 
of the scrub water in the jar is actual 
floor tile, ground off by a too-abra- 
sive, nationally distributed, synthetic 
floor pad of recommended grade. 


Are your floors being washed down the drain 
Here’s what comparison tests prove about floor pads 


The purpose of a floor scouring pad for use with a 
floor maintenance machine is to remove the traffic 
grime, old wax and stains from the floor. Unfortunately, 
some of the widely advertised, synthetic floor pads now 
being sold are so abrasive that they remove the floor 


surface, too .. . as these tests prove: 

The test set-up: Two identical areas of asphalt tile 
oor are scrubbed with plain water for five minutes 
each. The same floor machine is used for each area. 


AREA ].. . scrubbed with the recommended grade 
of a nationaliy advertised synthetic scrubbing pad. 


EA 2... scrubbed with the recommended grade 


AR 
of Brillo metal fiber Floor Pad. 


Procedure: After scrubbing, all of the water and free 
solid matter is collected from each area and deposited 
in identical glass beakers (see photo). 

Results: The first beaker, on left in photo, shows the 
wash water settled in the lower part of jar. The colored 
matter floating on top is actual flooring, ground from the 


SE-216 


2 
This jar contains scrubbings from an 
identical area, for an identical scrub- 
bing time. There is no solid flooring 
material. A Brillo #3 pad was used 
here. (The recommended grade.) 


Reproduction of actual photograph 


tiles by the severe abrasive action of the synthetic pad! 


The second beaker contains the material from the 
section of the floor cleaned with the Brillo Floor Pad. It 
contains only the wash water with dirt settled to the 
bottom. The minute amount of actual tile material is 
barely sufficient to tint the water. 


Conclusions: The floor pad used on area #1 is far 
too abrasive for Hoor-cleaning use. Its repeated use will 
cause serious floor damage. 

Brillo Floor Pads remove dirt and grime, yet are safe 
for any floor surface. 

Please bear in mind 
that Brillo Floor 
Pads have a con- 
tinuous record for 
over 20 years of 
safe, efficient, 
economical floor 
maintenance. 
Investigate before 
you buy! 


BRILLO’Floor Pads 


The safe way to beautiful floors 
BRILLO MANUFACTURING CO., INC., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


? 
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UADRALINE 


by american desk 


Series 700 Tablet Arm Chair 


aby 


Series 700 P Pedestal Series 900 ‘‘Combo” Chair and Desk 
Tablet Arm Chair 


Workable New Design Best Serves Classroom Needs! 


Combines the ruggedness of quadratic tubing with trim and graceful new lines 
in single, integral units for outstanding stability. Complete absence of stretchers 


provides ease of maintenance... greater leg freedom and comfort. 
For Competent Assistance, Complete Details, Ask Your State AD Representative 


for complete color-illustrated catalog write: 


american desk manufacturing CO. 





UADRALINE 


by american desk 


Series 1100 Open 
Front Desk 


Series 1200 Lift-Lid Desk 


Desk 


Series 1000 “Flat-Top”’ Series 1300 Jr. Exec with Series 500 Chair aH 


A Preview of Tomorrow’s Classroom! 


A complete line of classroom furniture in future tense! Dramatically improves 


present working conditions... provides now for changing needs of the future. 


For Competent Assistance, Complete Details, Ask Your State AD Representative 


for complete color-illustrated catalog write: 


american desk manufacturing co. 
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what the citizen wants to know about education 


IMPROVEMENT IN EDUCATIONAL QUALITY— 
FINANCIAL TASK AHEAD 


by ARVID J. BURKE 


Director of Studies, New York State 
Teachers Association and Member 
of NEA Committee on Educational 
Finance 


[ scrensed productivity via technology has been 
an outstanding feature of the American economy. 
Manpower, released by automation, augments en- 
rollments in high schools and colleges, causes 
lengthening the duration of school attendance and 
creates employment of an increasing number of 
teachers and other school personnel. Increased 
productivity has made possible the abundance of 
material things which affect modern standards of 
living. It enables the United States to finance 
whatever kinds of schools are needed. 

High productivity and high living standards 
create new needs for education. To sustain pro- 
ductive capacity and to absorb the many unskilled 
workers replaced by new methods, it is necessary 
to prepare an increasing proportion of the popu- 
lation for jobs requiring more extensive educa- 
tional background. Education has become the 
major stimulus to higher income. To keep high 
material living standards from impairing produc- 
tivity and destroying important human values in 
our civilization, better general education for all 
becomes imperative. 

Probably the most fundamental reason for vari- 
ations in school quality found within individual 
states and within the nation as a whole is the wide 
range of differences which exist in the public un- 
derstanding of education, its goals and standards. 
Another major contributing cause is the frequent 
lack of relationship between the educational task 
to be performed and the sources of local and state 
revenues to finance the undertaking. It is to this— 
the financial problem—that this article is directed. 


‘THE EDUCATIONAL TASK 


In recent years four forces have so strained 


Why hasn‘t material abundance in a rising 
economy increased quality in education? 


state and local resources for school finance that 
many localities have not achieved higher quality 
schools. Indeed they have had to struggle in order 
to maintain the quality previously attained; and 
some have suffered more qualitative deterioration 
than is generally recognized. These forces are (1) 
increased population, (2) a severe shortage of col- 
lege graduates qualified to teach, (3) higher living 
standards and (4) inflation. 

(1) Increased Population—In the United States, 
public elementary school enrollment has been ris- 
ing at the rate of 4 percent per year; public high 
school enrollment is increasing at a rate exceeding 
5 percent annually. Many suburban and other 
rapidly growing centers have rates of increase 
many times the average. Conversely, many cities 
and rural systems have only very slight annual 
increases or even decreases. 

Because of the other three factors, a given per- 
centage increase in enrollment may increase total 
costs by a much higher percentage. Each new pupil 
must be educated at the current cost per pupil. New 
buildings for added pupils cost two, three or even 
more times the cost of existing facilities. New debt 
service must be incurred at much higher rates of 
interest than prevailed not long ago. New books, 
equipment and furniture all cost much more. 

The average growth in enrollment probably adds 
more than 8 percent per year to total school ex- 
penditures. In rapidly growing communities the 
percentage will be much higher than the average. 
This is due not only to the factors previously cited 
but also to the rising proportion of pupils in sec- 
ondary schools where expenditures per pupil are 
higher than they are in the elementary schools. 

(2) Teachers—Increased enrollments and greater 


No. 181. Reprints in quantities of ten or more may be purchased from The School Executive, 470 Park Avenue South, New 
York 16, New York. 10 copies for 1 month: $1.00, for 12 months: $10.00; 25 copies for 1 month: $2.00, for 12 months: 
$20.00; 50 copies for 1 month: $3.00, for 12 months: $30.00; 100 copies for one month: $5.00, for 12 months: $50.00. 
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demand for teachers, during a time when the sup- 
ply of college graduates has heen severely limited 
by the relatively low birth rate prior to the end of 
the war, forced teachers’ salaries upward. More- 
over, the changed and expanding economy has in- 
creased greatly the total demand for college grad- 
uates. The average beginning salary of college 
graduates in the economy has been rising at the 
rate of 8 percent per year. The average teacher’s 
salary (somewhat below the average beginning 
salary for male college graduates generally) has 
been increasing at the rate of 6 percent a year. 
The implications for school quality as a result of 
these differences, are significant. 

(3) Higher Living Standards—Schools require 
many services—custodial, maintenance, etc. Wage 
rates in the economy have been going up at the 
rate of 5 percent annually, reflecting both higher 
living standards and higher living costs. Since the 
latter is increasing only abovt 1 percent a year, 
the remainder may be attributed to higher living 
standards. Nevertheless, when schools employ per- 
sons they must pay wages high enough to provide 
for both factors. ; 

(4) Higher Prices—Schools also must provide 
facilities and purchase a wide variety of goods 
used in the process of school operations. In recent 
years the prices paid for such goods has been ris- 
ing at an annual rate of 1 to 2 percent. 


EXPENDITURE PER PUPIL 


If school systems simply had adjusted to the 
preceding factors as reflected in the typical bud- 
get, the current expenditure per pupil would have 
increased 6 percent without any improvement in 
school quality. The actual average rate of increase 
for the nation was aq little over 5 percent a year. 
What then are the implications for quality educa- 
tion—nationally and in localities experiencing a 
more rapid rate of population growth than the 
average? 


STATE AND LOCAL REVENUES 


The gross national product has been increasing 
about 6 percent annually. Thus it can be seen that 
the schools could not have met the added cost of 
enrollment increase alone without taking an in- 
creasing proportion of the national product. 
Furthermore, even partially meeting the economic 
factors causing a rise in per pupil current expendi- 
tures for all pupils meant that the proportion had 
to rise even more so. The proportion of school ex- 
penditures to the gross national product increased 
from 2.5 percent in 1954 to about 8 percent in 1959. 
If schools had fully adjusted to the economic forces 
and had maintained or improved school quality the 
percentage would have risen much more. 

This fact has created serious revenue problenis 
for public schools. They will require new tax 
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sources or increased rates on existing tax bases as 
long as enrollment expansions, present economic 
trends and the urgent need for better schools con- 
tinue. But the political and psychological blocks to 
new taxes and mounting tax rates will be signifi- 
cant at both local and state levels of government. 


THE LOCAL TAX BASE 


Generally the only tax base available for local 
school support is the property tax. School support 
from this source has been averaging an approxi- 
mate 10 percent annual increase. This refiects the 
combined effects of increased enrollment and eco- 
nomic factors. Localities experiencing the greatest 
growth may have a yearly rate of increase of 20 
to 30 percent in school taxes. 

These facts hardly support the common assump- 
tion that the property tax is slow to adjust to eco- 
nomic growth. Property taxes recently and for 
many preceding decades have risen more rapidly 
than the rate of growth in the economy. Neverthe- 
less, the question must be raised as to whether the 
property tax can continue to respond to uninter- 
rupted growth in enrollments, rapid expansion of 
school population in suburbs, economic factors 
causing per pupil expenditures to rise, and the 
great need for school improvement in so many 
states and localities. 

There is no generalization concerning property 
taxation which can be applied to all localities and 
to all states except that the tax differs greatly in 
economic importance, legal provisions and actual 
administration. 

Because of wide variations in assessment prac- 
tices and the lack of national data on full valuation 
for any year prior to 1956, it is impossible to meas- 
ure the true growth in property values for the na- 
tion as a whole. In New York State, where good 
data have been available for the past five years, 
the annual rate of increase in school property taxes 
has been 12.5 percent. Five percent represents 
growth in the tax base by the addition of new prop- 
erty to the tax rolis and the augmented value of 
property on the rolls five years ago. The remainder 
of the yearly rate of increase (7.5 percent) rep- 
resents a growing tax burden. 

Although New York State is one of the highest 
three states in terms of property tax load, there is 
no evidence of general overburden as reflected in 
foreclosures, tax delinquency, business failures, 
business migration, curtailed construction activity 
or other trends. However, psychological resistance 
has been mounting although it is still limited to a 
small proportion of school districts. There is no 
doubt that the sharp annual increases, particularly 
in suburbs, are having serious effects upon some 
taxpayers at least. 

Since real property in this state represents a 
smaller proportion of taxable resources than it 
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does in all other states, there certainly is a need - ~ 


for shifting part of the increased cost of ‘schools 
to other tax bases. However, this need not exist in 
all localities (some have very low tax rates). No 
matter what is done the property tax base can be 
expected to assume increases proportionate to the 
real growth in values and to increased effort in the 
low tax units. 

Data now available from the 1957 Census of Gov- 
ernments make it possible to compare the property 
tax base by states. The ratio of assessed valuation 
to the full valuation of non-farm residential prop- 
erty ranges from about 6 percent in South Carolina 
to over 58 percent in Rhode Island. In all but three 
states the figure is less than 50 percent. Similar 
differences exist for other classes of property. _ 

The estimated full valuation of taxable property 
for the nation as a whole is about three times the 
assessed valuation. In New York and Rhode Island 
full valuation is almost double assessed valuation 
and in another group of states it is at least double 
(Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, South Dakota, Wiscon- 
sin). In four states full valuation is 10 to 15 times 
higher than assessed valuation (Arkansas, Idaho, 
Montana and South Carolina). In many others it is 
five to 10 times greater (Alabama, Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Louisiana, Minnesota, Mississippi, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, Texas, 
Washington and Wyoming). 

Low assessments mean that under the prevail- 
ing practice of basing tax and debt limits on as- 
sessed valuation, the full potential of the property 
tax for school support is being drastically re- 
stricted in almost all states (New York bases its 
tax and debt limits on full valuation; Wisconsin 
bases its debt limit on full valuation). 

Another important fact now available is that 
the property tax base varies in importance from 
state to state. The range is very wide. In states 
like Wyoming, Utah, Idaho and Montana, property 
is the major factor in the economy. In states like 
New York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts and Dela- 
ware it is a much smaller factor. Thus the degree 
of economic dependence upon the property tax 
varies considerably among states. There is little 
relationship between the property tax load and the 
significance of property in the economy of a state. 
States with service or industrial economies, like 
New York or Massachusetts, rely heavily upon the 
property tax base although it is not a major source 
of income. States with agricultural or natural 
resource economies—New Mexico, South Carolina 
and Arkansas, etc.—do not place too much depend- 
ence on the property tax base, although it is very 
important to their economies. Only 18 states ex- 
ceed the national average in property tax load, but 
12 of these are states in which property is not rela- 
tively important in the economy. Of the 12 states 
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with the lightest property tax load, over half re- 
gard it.as a significant source of income. 
Therefore, _on the basis of these facts, one must 


- eonelude that property taxes could continue eco- 


nomically: to expand in most states at an. annual 
rate exceeding that for production generally, but 
not at a rate high enough to improve school qual- 
ity. To maintain such a rate of increase will require 
(1) realistic local reassessments or state correc- 
tions of local assessments with tax and debt limits 
based upon full valuation, (2) a review of the eco- 
nomic importarce of property within the various 
states and (3) elimination of small units of school 
government which still exist in many states. 

Some of the increased school costs could be 
shifted to local non-property taxes. But the relief 
provided by even large yield taxes would be rela- 
tively small compared with the greatly augmented 
school costs of the future. 


STATE TAXES 


Over-all state tax collections have been rising at 
an annual rate of about 8 percent. This is some- 
what higher than the rate of growth (6 percent) 
in the national economy. Expenditures of state 
funds for public school support are growing at an 
annual rate of 13 percent. Since local taxes for 
schools are increasing at the rate of only 10 per- 
cent a year, the demands on state revenues are 30 
percent greater annually than local tax collections. 
Thus states have been increasing school support at 
a rate exceeding that for the increase in local tax 
collections. How long can this differential continue? 

The bulk of state revenues are derived from 
consumption taxes and graduated personal income 
taxes. Both respond to the trend in personal in- 
come which has been expanding at 6 percent per 
year. State taxes have been growing faster than 
the tax base. Of course, these relationships will 
vary among states. 

It is obvious that most states no longer can de- 
pend upon economic growth alone to provide the 
added taxes required for schools. They must im- 
pose new taxes or increase rates on existing taxes. 
Whether they will depends upon political consid- 
erations and such factors as interstate competition 
for residents and business. 

If states do not respond to the forces causing 
higher school costs, the possible consequences are: 
School quality will deteriorate to an even greater 
extent; or the rate of increase in taxes will be 
greater than can be justified economically; or 
greater use of the federal tax system will be 
necessary. 

If educational quality is to be maintained and 
improved, states will have to provide even greater 
increases in support than they have in the past or 
they must seek a much larger share of federally 
collected taxes for this purpose. 
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The index of the real wages of teachers rose dur- 
ing September to 156.0 (1939-100) from Au- 
gust’s index of 153.7. For a good many years the 
salaries of teachers have risen more than the cost 
of living, meaning a rise in the real wages of 
teachers. The increase of the cost of living slowed 
down greatly during the past year, while teachers’ 
cost of living increased only about 2 percent. This 
is a good record as compared with the past 20 
years, during which time the average rise in the 
cost of living per year was 5 percent. Even so, a 
2 percent rise is too much. 

Salary increases for teachers in many commu- 
nities have been running between 8 and 4 percent. 
It is too soon to be sure what the final increase will 
be for the entire country. The rise in dollar wages 
is somewhat less than it has been in recent years. 
Still, the rise in dollar wages is substantially above 
the rise of the cost of living; consequently this 
leaves an increase in real wages. 

Teachers’ salary increases have to be compared 
not only to the cost of living but also to rises in 
other fields and professions. Most other wage in- 
creases seem to be staying in the 2 to 3 percent 
range. However, it is well to remember that teach- 
ers’ wages are still relatively well below the posi- 
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tion they occupied 20 years ago. It is possible, 
though, that teachers’ wages may gain a little in 
relation to increases in other fields during the next 
year. 

What other salary ranges can be compared with 
those of the teaching profession? This is a difficult 
comparison to make, since professions vary greatly 
in the average level of required ability and sub- 
sequent pay. Many occupations need able people, 
yet teachers’ salaries are low compared to those 
of doctors and are high compared to those of 
nurses or librarians. But all of these professions 
require ability. 

The problem in each community is paying 
enough to get highly competent teachers. This will 
depend partly upon the wage level in other occu- 
pations as well as the absolute level of wages. Each 
school board should have available some kind of 
relative wage index for comparable occupations in 
their community and nearby communities. 

Community attitude toward the teaching occu- 
pation also can be extremely important, but it is 
clear that we will not get enough able teachers 
without an adequate salary plan. Part of the an- 
swer to what is adequate must depend upon sala- 
ries in comparable occupations. 
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Fill Wp . 


THE HEART 
OF THE LOXIT 
, FLOOR LAYING SYSTEM 


LOOR LAYING SYSTEM 


The Loxit Floor Laying System, designed to lay ordinary 
tongue and groove strip flooring mechanically over concrete, 
provides economies in many ways. In the first place, Loxit-laid 
floors cost no more—and usually less—than conventional type 
nailed floors. Experience has shown that a Loxit-laid floor can 
cost from 10% 15% less than the same kind of a floor laid 
with wood sleepers over a wood sub-floor. What’s more, a Loxit- 
laid floor will continue to pay dividends year after year after 
year, remaining permanently beautiful and requiring only 
reasonable care for its maintenance. Installations all over the 
United States, many more than twenty years old, are proving 


the advantages of the Loxit System. 


EVERYTHING LOCKS 
TOGETHER! 


BEAUTIFUL . . . Loxit-laid floors 
remain permanently beautiful 
while retaining the proper resili- 
éncy for a good playing or 
working floor. 


ECONOMICAL . . . With simple 
care, Loxit-laid floors give years 
of trouble-free service. 


PERMANENT A Loxit-laid 
wood floor ‘stays put’’ perma- 
nently. Everything locks together— 
and stays that way for long-range 
economies. 


WRITE TODAY for a copy of the fully-detailed catalog 
on the Loxit Floor Laying System, and a sample built-up model 


LOXIT SYSTEMS, INC. 


1217 WEST WASHINGTON BLVD., CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
November, 1959 








Steel window walls saved $95,000 





Architect: Warren H. Ashley, West Hartford, Conn. General Contractor: Tornabene Brothers Co., Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 
Panel Contractor: The State Glass Co., Hartford, Conn. Window Fabricator: Hope's Windows, Inc., Jamestown, New York 





If you're interested in bright, efficient school 
design, you would never forget a stroll through 
the streets and walks of the West Springfield 
Senior High School in Massachusetts. It's 
one of the most attractive and best equipped 
campuses in the country. And if you met 
any school board members, or the architect, 
or the contractor, you might hear how the 
colorful steel window walls saved $95,000. 


on this high school campus 


The steel window walls are only one inch thick. 
They're strong, weathertight, and exceptionally light 
—so light that the builder was able to construct 
lighter frames and foundations ... and save tons of 
steel and concrete. The walls were factory-assem- 
bled into complete floor-to-ceiling units that were 
delivered to the building site ready to be set in 
place. Erection was completed in days instead of 
months. The savings in labor costs and in building 
materials amounted to $95,000. 
1} (ee —- The steel window walls saved time and money— 
ao : iil - and space. Conventional walls would have been 
a — sai om about twelve times thicker—at the sacrifice of floor 


space. Because steel window walls are so thin, they 
allowed 3% per cent more classroom area. 


This year, the West Springfield school is five 
years old, but it looks as bright and clean as the 
day it was opened. It will stay that way for genera- 
tions because the porcelain-enameled steel wall 
panels are practically maintenance-free. They will 
never have to be painted or refinished. They never 
fade or peel. An occasional wash—or even rainfall 
—keeps them mint-clean. 


If you would like to have more information about 
steel window walls, write to United States Steel, 
525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa 


USS and Vitrename!/ are registered trademarks 


USS STEELS FOR ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 
USS Stainless Steel ° USS Vitrenamel 
USS Structural Steel USS Window Sections 


(iss) United States Steel 





Why You Should Always Consider 


for School Lighting 


-_ alert school official looks at lighting fixtures 
from many angles when choosing equipment to illumi- 
nate new or remodeled classrooms. 

He knows, of course, that cost is important. He also 
realizes that what he gets from the fixture in return is 
even more essential—items such as quality illumination; 
high efficiency; attractive appearance; simple mainte- 
nance characteristics. With increased emphasis on attrac- 
tive classroom appearance, the capability of a fixture to 
blend with and add to the environment of learning is 
increasingly important. 

All of these factors, plus the new low cost, help account 
for the growing popularity of Sylvania’s Scott fixture. 

Extremely attractive and efficient*, the Scott’s smooth, 
clean lines enable it to fit with a wide range of classroom 
interiors (as illustrated). The one-piece, all-plastic shield 
assembly comes in a choice of three tints . . . white, eye- 
rest green or coral... offering the opportunity of pro- 
viding a cool or warm atmosphere, if desired. 

Highly diffused illumination is obtained with the Scott’s 
wide, luminous sides, resulting in soft, even lighting with 
a minimum of shadows and glare. Other important light- 
ing characteristics found with the Scott are excellent 
shielding to protect eyes from direct view of the lamps 
and low, comfortable contrasts between the fixture and 
surrounding areas. 

These features show you why Sylvania’s Scott has 
proved the ideal fixture for so many schools. It could be 
the answer to your lighting problem. Find out by writing 
today for full information. 

SYLVANIA LIGHTING PRODUCTS 
A Division of SYLVANIA ELECTRIC Propucts INC. 
Department 59-9 
One 48th Street, Wheeling, West Virginia 


*So efficient that in many classrooms less Scotts are 
needed to meet planned lighting requirements. 


ennesy © OYVLVANIA 
tik Y 
Go MODERN w' Subsidiary of 
GENERAL TELEPHONE & ELECTRONICS 


FLUORESCENT LIGHTING FIXTURES AND SYSTEMS ¢ SEST FIXTURE VALUE IN EVERY PRICE RANGE 
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and enthusiastic reception of the new Lyon Office Desk by 
scores of schools nationwide. And for good reason! Never 
before has so much desk quality been offered at such moder- 
ate cost. The Lyon 60” desk combines smart, streamlined 
styling with quality engineered features. Welded construc- 
tion is used throughout this handsome, gray-finished desk. 
Heavy-duty linoleum top is trimmed with beveled stain- 
less steel. Other quality features— 


New Lyon 42” Desk—same finish, same Skid-type base with adjustable feet for easy leveling 
heavy-duty linoleum top, same welded con- Interchangeable pedestal drawers 
struction as the Lyon 60” desk. Modesty Large file drawer can be used in top or bottom position 
panel. 42” wide, 30” deep, 29” high. All drawers operate smoothly on nylon glides 
Modern recessed drawer handles for sleek, smooth beauty 
Modesty panel on all desks 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 


General Offices: 11’ Monroe Ave., Aurora, Illinois 
Factories in Aurora, Ill. and York, Pa. 
Dealers and Branches in All Principal Cities 


Se ¥ Filing Cabinets 
Vv Work Benches 


New Lyon 60” Table—companion piece Vv Folding Chairs v¥ Drawing Tables 
to the 60” desk. Heavy-duty linoleum top. v Steel Shelving V Basket Racks 
Modern panel-type legs have adjustable : Vv Steel Lockers v¥ Tool Cribs 
feet. Top overhangs for comfortable seat- ia v¥ Storage Cabinets V¥ Coat Racks 
ing. 26” drawer. : = — 














Lyon Metal Products, Inc. 
1114 Monroe Avenue, Aurora, Illinois 


Please send me my free copy of Lyon 84-page 
Catalog #100. 


NAME 
FIRM 
ADDRESS = 
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BERLIN 
OMEGA £Z-A-WAY 





A TURN OF 
A KEY OPENS 
AND CLOSES 


THE 
BLEACHERS 


The modern way to operate bleachers . . . Let Electricity do the Work. pe eae See oe 
BERLIN OMEGA EZ-A-WAY is the ultimate in mechanical folding bleacher © COMFORT 
operation . . . may be used on all types of bleachers, including reverse fold, © CAPACITY 
delayed action, balcony installation. Easy and simple operation . . . any @ CONVENIENCE 
school personnel can operate them . . . no adjustments needed for lifetime 

of installation. Find out today what electrified bleachers can mean to your 

seating setup. 


NEW CONCEPT in SPECTATOR 
SEATING . . . . 


Cound ARRANGEMENT OF SEATS 
FROM THE MAIN FLOOR TOTHE BALCONY 


‘ j \3 
Sas . g VAS A yY 
® ) : 
HLL EZ-A-WA 
Spectators can enter the bleachers from sl l\ | , F Oo a D i Nl G 
the balcony by use of the 34 inch walk- si). |\| | | | 
way along the front of the balcony sec- &;| rid | B L E & Cc H E R Ss 
tions, designed also to provide easy exit ‘| | | | | | 
from the balcony. For capacity crowds ~ 
the walkway can be converted to ad- = 
ditional seats, so that all balcony space 
becomes spectator seating. When closed @ Continuous arrangement of seats from the main floor to top of 
there is continuous face so that on oc- the balcony . . . without jog or interruption. 


casions only the bleachers on the main 
floor need be extended. These continu: @ Any number of rows and length of row. 


ous design EZ-A-WAY bleachers may be 
equipped with the OMEGA drive unit 
for simple, easy operation. 


Write today for complete details |) Ei LLIN BERLIN CHAPMAN CO 
and engineering data for your aa . 
seating requirements for electri- ENGINEERS | BERLIN, WISCONSIN 


fied bleachers. 











@ Can be furnished in DeLuxe opera style seats. 
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SE-223 


GENEVA... 
cA brings new ease of planning and design 
~ to all school cabinet needs 


ices. 
. Se 











York Community High School — Elmhurst, Illinois Childs & Smith, Architects and Engineers — Chicago 


Greater Durability! Lower Maintenance! 
Permanent Beauty! Widest Cabinet Selection! aight wat 


... These are the reasons more and more school officials, archi- 
tects and teachers are turning to Geneva. You will find every 
cabinet and casework requirement more readily filled—with a e 
greater freedom of design—by Geneva’s more complete line of _ 
standard cabinets .. . and advanced facilities for custom design. 
Geneva’s functional superiority stands out by any comparison. 

NEW IMPASTO .. . Geneva’s exclusive textured cabinet finish 
in etch-line steel. New warmth in appearance with the dignity 
and strength of Gibraltar. 


GENEVA MODERN KITCHENS 


DIVISION OF ACME STEEL 
Geneva, lilinols 








ESS S SSS SSeS SSS Ser Seen eraeeaaaeat 


GENEVA MODERN KITCHENS 

School Division—Dept. SE-10-59 * Geneva, Illinois 
Please send information on Geneva School Cabinet and 
Casework Line 


oo 
SCHOOL OR FIRM 


* 
eneva |e 
P aciiities are a 
Write for your disposal. 


complete information KITCHENS 


ADDRESS_ 
Cory... 


eee ewe ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee eee ese 


pt sssesse<------- 
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this is the new IBM Electric 
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Its clean, contemporary look 
and ease of operation stimulate 
in the student a desire to 

learn. Its 28 advanced en- 
gineering features help him 
achieve greater speed and 


accuracy, with better typing 


habits, far more quickly. 


Its durability and dependability 
result in minimum down time 
and maximum student use. 
From any point of view— 
teacher's, student's, or 
administrator's—this is today's 


finest teaching typewriter. 





Stainless Steel dispensers 
cut milk costs 25% 
at University of Wisconsin 


cafeteria 


Mr. Douglas C. Osterheld is the Business Manager 
and Associate Director of the University of Wis- 
consin Union building. When the Union’s new 
cafeteria and kitchen were built, he planned the 
layout and specified the equipment. 


“You see alot of Stainless Steel here because it 
is the most sanitary material to use around food. 
It can’t chip or peel. It’s strong. It’s easy to keep 
clean because it resists pitting and corrosion. It’s 
an economical material because it is so durable. 


“Our Stainless Steel milk dispensers are a good 
example of why this metal is a real boon to cafe 
terias. Before we had the dispensers, we had to 
handle thousands of individual units. There was a 
great deal of work involved. 


‘‘We cut the labor of milk handling, were able to 
increase the portion size, and reduce the cost of 
that portion when we installed the self-service dis- 
pensers. The dairy delivers the milk in bulk cans 
that go right into the dispensers. We have no prob- 
lems with storage, since the refrigeration space 
required for the bulk cans is materially reduced. 


‘With all the advantages of Stainless Steel dis- 
pensers, you might expect this system of milk han- 
dling to be more expensive. It’s actually cheaper. 
With the dispensers we can buy our milk at the 
bulk price—and it’s about 25% lower.” 


If you would like to have more information about 
Stainless Steel milk dispensers, write United States 
Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


USS is a registered trademark 


United States Stee! Corporation—Pittsburgh 
American Stee! & Wire—Cleveland 

National Tube—Pittsburgh 

Columbia-Geneva Steel—San Francisco 

Tennessee Coal & lron—Fairfield, Alabama 

United States Stee! Supply—Steel Service Centers 
United States Steel Export Company 


United States Steel 
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from Smithenaft imagination in lighting 


QUALITY CRAFTSMANSHIP CAN COST YOU LESS! 











‘Snithenafe 


FEDERAL 


Sturdy Smithcraft construction meets today’s trend to economy with the 

new Federal, a quality lighting fixture that offers high-level illumination, 
long-term life and new ease of maintenance at a new, lower-than-ever cost! 
Federal meets modern school requirements, provides protection 

for young eyes. With steel or plastic sides and shieldings 

providing 25° x 35°, 35° x 45° or 45° x 45° cutoff. Louvers have 

built-in safety-lock — cannot be inadvertently knocked off. 

Write today for Smithcraft's School Lighting folder. 


Test your own school lighting! FREE! Smithcraft Lightester grades your Smithenaft- 


lighting in minutes — points out areas where lighting may be insufficient. 
An accurate guide to good lighting. Write today for your free Smithcraft L | f » T | . 6 


Lightester. 
ightester CHELSEA SO, MASSACHUSETTS 


+ cigl-emdtonny by Sruthenate—Awoita's fuel front taking ESD 
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open-face...swinging-door...sliding-door 


BORROUGHS 
CABINETS 


fill the bill for all your storage needs 


Schools make many demands upon supply and storage facilities. 
Borroughs has Cabinets to meet all these demands, from compact 
29” units to big, spacious 84” models. Full details upon request. 


| 
| 
| 












































combination 












































send for literature 








NN, wardrobe 


facts regarding cabinets 


OPEN-FACE CABINETS in heights of 29”, 42”, 
78”, 84”—depths of 12” and 18”. Sliding shelves 
are adjustable without tools, nuts or bolts. 


SWINGING-DOOR CABINETS in 2 heights—42”, 
78”—2 depths—18”, 24”. Central handle with 
Yale & Towne built-in lock. Doors have 3-point 
latching and swing completely open for full acces- 
sibility. 78” Cabinets in 3 styles—storage, wardrobe, 
combination. Shelves adjustable without tools. 


SLIDING-DOOR CABINETS in heights of 29”, 42”, 
78”—depths of 12” and 18”. The 29” and 42” 
units have steel or glass sliding doors—78” cabinet 
has steel sliding doors. Adjustable shelves same as 
open-face models. 


All cabinets 36” wide. 


8 oO Re 4 Oo U G sa Ss MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


OF K A L A M A Z oO oO A SUBSIDIARY OF THE AMERICAN METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY OF DETROIT 





3066 NORTH BURDICK ST. ali. KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
R 
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Let us help you plan the modern ceiling 
that’s right for your school! 


Up-to-date construction calls for ceilings that work... 
planned to provide permanently efficient sound condi- 
tioning...and engineered to give you most effective and 
economical installation of lighting, ventilation, movable 





partitions. 

To help you and your architect plan the one right com- 
bination for each school purpose, the franchised Acousti- 
Celotex Distributor in your area offers you expert Ceiling 
Consultation Service with no obligation...and the wid- 
est selection of ceiling products and installation methods. 

Because he is a member of the world’s largest acousti- 
cal organization, your Acousti-Celotex Distributor alone 
can offer these and many other “Quality Plus” benefits. 
Get the best. Give your school the benefits of technical 
skill and product superiority resulting from 34 years of 
Celotex leadership in the field of sound conditioning. 





SHOWN: New Steelacoustic® Panels, 2’ x 2’. Also available 2’ x 4’. Economical, incombustible. One of many acoustical products “by Celotex’’! 


Aa The Celotex Corporation, Dept. D-119 
om 


120 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 
COUSTI- ELOTEX Ei Without cost or obligation, please send me your booklet, ‘“‘Sound- 
EET 1 OA X Conditioning for Schools and Colleges” and the name of my nearest 
REGISTERED U. S. PAT. OFF. X Acousti-Celotex Distributor. 


- 
<-: 
TRADE 
School Affiliation 


Products to Meet Every Sound Conditioning Problem...Every Building Code 
The Celotex Corporation, 120 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 
In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Limited, Montreal, Que. City = Zone State 
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No. 68-264 
Masterkeyed 


No. 68-271 
Masterkeyed 


No. 68-259 
Laboratory Lock 


There®? to Short tt... 


TO DEPENDABLE LOCKER SECURITY 


Positive locker protection is a matter of sound engineering and quality 
components in the locks you buy. There are no short cuts .. . no substitutes! 
That's why schools everywhere praise the dependable, long-term 
performance of National Lock combination locks. (Check the quality 
features listed below.) Simplified re-setting of combinations and a 
complete system of locker control make National Lock combination locks 
mighty convenient to use. Investigate the other advantages, too. 


Dependability Spells Value... 


with NATIONAL LOCK School Locks 

SHACKLE LOCKS BUILT-IN LOCKS 

@ Wrought metal working @ Wrought metal working 
parts parts 

® Steel parts are electro-plated 

® Chromium plated shackle 


@ Stainless steel outer case 
(on 68-264 only) 


® Self-locking 


®@ 3-number dialing 


@ Steel parts are electro-plated 
Zinc-plated bolt and box 

3-number dialing 

Baked enamel dial 

Fit all standard lockers 

Combinations easily 

changed 

® Available with or without @ Available with or without 
masterkey feature masterkey feature 


Master charts for lock records 


complete with leatherette binder, are supplied FREE 
with quantity lock purchases. Write on your letterhead for FREE sample lock. 


NATIONAL LOCK COMPANY 


Lock Division 


Rockford, Illinois 
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From his desk, Dr. J. C. Witter, Superintendent of Schools, 
Caney, Kansas, is in instant two-way conversation with teachers, 








Teacher saves steps; she answers calls from any 
point in room. Call from principal is announced 
by bright red privacy light. Teacher can also 
call principal. 


Portable amplifier and loudspeakers provide P.A. 
facilities for the auditorium, gym and athletic 
field . . . including announcements to spectators. 


For schools with low-budget problems 


Executone provides complete 
communications, classroom privacy 


Caney, Kansas, schools get all the many features of 
expensive console sound systems with simplified, low- 
cost Executone intercom. This inexpensive, all- 
purpose system saves time and energy for teachers 
and principal, increases administrative efficiency. 
Schoolwide announcements can be made from the 
principal’s desk. School programs, recorded music, 
speeches, special events, emergency dismissals, every 
form of sound system transmission can reach all 
school areas, as well as individual classrooms. 


You get these plus advantages with Executone: 
e@ Lower Cost—Expensive console features now possible 
with new simplified wiring circuit. 
e@ Easy to Operate—No complicated, confusing control 
panels. 
Easily Installed in existing schools. In new construc 
tion, additional savings possible on wiring. 
Small Initial Investment—Starting with intercom, 
schools can add sound system features as required. 
Space Saving —Principal’s compact control station 
needs only small fraction of space required by console. 
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More time for teaching! Teachers like the system. It 
saves them steps, time and energy . . . so students benefit, 
too! Find out what Caney schools have learned . . . how 
Executone School Intercom can improve your school ad- 
ministration. Just send coupon for more information. 


XOCUWlIOME 


SCHOOL COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 


Manufacturers of School-to-Home telephone equipment for shut-ins 


| EXECUTONE, INC., Dept. F-14 

| 415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Without obligation please send: 

| {) Complete details on Caney Schools’ 

| communication set-up 

| C Other free descriptive literature. 
l () Name of local representative. 
Name : _ — 
| School 
: Address 





Zone State 


In Canada—331 Bartlett Ave., Toronto 





The most versatile, most rugged equipment of its kind, 

the Newcomb AV-164V-LCS8 is a complete combined portable 
transcription player and public address system. In addition 
eight pairs of pin jacks for headphones are built into 

the control panel for language study, library use, and 
group-within-a-group listening. Eight pairs of 


phones, brightly colored 
red and black to identify 
them as public property, 
are supplied in a 
compartmented case. Cost 


of the headphones is so low that 


replacement is usually less expensive than 
repair. A jack for microphone permits a 
student to listen to his own pronunciation. There are separate volume controls fo1 


mike and phono. 


The transcription player features a new four speed, variable speed, 
I pia) I I 


HEADPHONE 
LISTENING 
CENTER 


PTION 
PLAYER- 


A. SYSTEM BY 


EWCOMB 


...an economical unit of many uses 


American-made motor, 


heavy turn- 


table, deep-ribbed rubber record mat, new plug-in ceramic pickup cartridge, and hideaway compartment for power cord. 


The new 12 watt Bi-Coupled® amplifier is carefully matched to a large 1 
System is transformer powered for maximum safety, best performance. Ruggedly built for vears of service... 


audio equipment is truly an astute investment in lasting quality. Write for free bulletin describing the 


NEWCOMB 


COM ORO MOM) 





Newcomb Professional 
310 Stereo Tape Recorder is cyber 
netically engineered for intuitive 
operation. 
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Model SM- 


AUDIO PRODUCTS COMPANY Department S-/] 


Newcomb High Fidelity Classroom 
Phonographs are efficient audio 
tools for more effective teaching 


6824 Lexington 


Newcomb High Fidelity Classroom 
Radios, AM and FM, are built to the 
same high standards of rugged con 
struction and reliable performance 
as Newcomb phonographs. 


Avenue 


12” dual cone speaker for highly efficient coverage. 


Newcomb 
AV-164V-LCS8. 


Hollywood 38, California 


Newcomb Transcription Players are 
available in 20 models ranging in 
power from 10 to 56 watts, with 1, 
2, or 4 speakers. 
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| the HILLYARD “MAINTAINEER” 
| will help you plan Holiday Clean-up... 


Holiday breaks give you the chance to bring floors back 
to top condition, after the first months of wear. 


THE HILLYARD ‘’MAINTAINEER®” 
will gladly help you prepare for most 
effective use of this time, with: 


e A plan, for appropriate treatment of each 
area, i.e., strip-in of traffic lanes rather 
than entire floor re-treatment. 


A schedule, to put each operation in the 
right sequence, with tools and materials 
ready when needed. 


Materials for longtime wear, appearance, 


and maintenance economies. 


Latest application methods, to streamline 


each job. 


The worst weather and greatest punish Showers, locker rooms and toilets need Cafeteria areas need special treatment. 
ment lie just ahead, for foyers, lobbies, not get dingy and neglected-looking Ask about one-step cleaning and sani- 
corridors tizing of all surfaces 


CA LL Hi | M NOW » » « » « «(and ask him how to pre-condition 


your gym floor just before dances) The Hillyard Maintaineer is your consultant on floor care. 
"On Your Staff, Not Your Payroll” 


NOW'S THE TIME TO MAIL THIS COUPON! 
HILLYARD St. Joseph, Mo Dept. E-5 


Please have the Maintaineer in my area get in touch with me. No charge, 


: Ds ST. JOSEPH, MO. no obligation for his help! 


Paes San Jose, Calif. 


Passaic, N. J. Name 


Branches and Warehouses in Principal Cities Institution 


Address 
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PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 


“It’s as easy to use as flipping a switch!” 


“LA TRAINER 





ELECTRONIC LANGUAGE LABORATORY SYSTEM* 


At last, in the LinguaaTRAINER, a system has been tech- 


The Remote Control Cabinet (top half nically and pedagogically engineered to meet the needs 
shown) contains all electronics and tape of the language teacher in instructing an entire class, 
recorders that are normally placed at each ; etd ay 

student position. several groups of the class simultaneously, or individual 


students — with minimum effort and optimum results! 





The LinguaTRAINER is easy to operate, even for the 
least mechanically inclined person. As can be seen from 
the picture above, the student has no mechanical opera- 
tions to perform, and only one switch to manipulate. The 
entire class period can be used, therefore, for teaching and 
learning. Tape recorders are located in a remote control 
cabinet, and provide record and playback for every stu- 
dent. Tape cartridges require no threading of reels, no 
splicing, no rewinding, and can be used again and again 


The Teacher's Console contains controls by successive classes without rehandling. 
for tape recorders, channel selection, 


EE Oe OF: RE er Sa High fidelity sound reproduction, an important factor 
in language work, is featured. Most important, anyone 
who can flip a switch can operate the LinguaaTRAINER 
successfully. 


Write to Mr. Bruce Boal for LinguaTRAINER Brochure 


Patents pending 


SCIENCE ELECTRONICS, INC. 


195 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


a subsidiary of 


Transistor Amplifiers for each student posi- GENERAL ELECTRONIC LABORATORIES, C. 


tion are mounted with plug-in terminals for 
quick removal and easy replacement. 


Some of the purchasers of the LinguaTRAINER are: Adelphi College, Brown University, California Institute of Technology, Choate School, 
Frederick High School, Gettysburg College, Masconomet Regional High School, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Milton Academy, 
Northwestern University, Palo Alto Junior and Senior High Schools, Thayer Academy, University of Oregon, U. S. Air Force Academy, 
George Washington University, Williston Academy, Wilmington High School, Worcester Academy. 
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A continuing series of distinguished schools, office buildings, churches, hospita!s and industrial structures using 


NORTON’S PROVED DEPENDABILITY 
DICTATED CHOICE OF DOOR CLOSERS 


New Senior High School in Downey, Calif., 
Has a Norton Door Closer on Every Door 





Ruggedness is a prime requisite for door closers in any school 
attended by over 2,000 students. This need has been satisfied 
in the distinctive new Senior High School at Downey, Calif. 
...and also the new West Junior High School. All doors in 
both schools are equipped with Norton Door Closers. The 
choice was influenced by the fact that thousands of Norton 
Door Closers are still in daily use in some of America’s best- 
known public buildings after serving continuously 30 years 
and longer. For fully illustrated data on these and other 
Norton Door Closers, including important new models, con- 
sult the current Norton catalog #57. Write for it today. 


NORTON °c 
CLOSERS 


Dept. SE-119, Berrien Springs, Michigan 


ARCHITECT: HARRY T. MAC DONALD, A.1.A. 
CONTRACTOR: STIGLBAUER BROTHERS 








Complete Norton Line Meets 
Every Door Closer Need 


NORTON INADOR: For 
streamlined modern de- 
sign; available with (A) 
regular arm and (B) holder 
arm...4 sizes to meet all 
standard requirements. 


NORTON 750: New corner design 
with concealed arms, for all types 
of doors, particularly narrow-rail 


doors. 


NORTON 
SURFACE- 
TYPE: For all 
installations 
whereconceal- 
ment is not es- 
sential. 


| use eats in. 


NORTON 703-N 
Compact surface- 
mounted type... 
1% inch projection. 
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KYS-ITE 
COLOR-CRAFT 


TRAYS 


Now in new 

decorator designs 

guaranteed against | FANTASY em, 
warpage Yellow, Grey, og ie T0¢: ii aie a 


Repeated sterilization can’t dull the : EA roi Ree) = ‘th 3 Pei, i } 
appetite appeal of KYS-ITE Color- ¢ a ) _ rr ihe My ee oy 


Craft Serving Trays. KYS-ITE trays a oe a mt. 
are available in these and other . aa > S oe } 
smart designs and plain colors, t& ‘: Pg 

with or without cork surface. 


No competitive trays offer 
ALL these advantages 


e Guaranteed against warpage. 


e Colorful pattern on both sides of tray 
instead of just top. 
Smooth rounded, pressure-sealed 
edge. 
Preformed and molded for 
extra strength. 


Easy to sterilize, resistant to mild 
acids and alkalis. 


May be boiled without harmful 
effect. 


Light to handle, quiet. 





Mail this coupon for illustrated 
folder describing entire line. 


Keyes Fibre Company, Dept. SE, 
Waterville, Maine 


Please send me further information on 
KYS-ITE®, KYS-ITE® Cork Surfaced and 
KYS-ITE® Color-Craft Trays. 

Neme____ = 

Firm 

Street 


City 
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How $6.07 paid for all this PYREX ware 


Smart buyer in small school gets to- 
gether with his lab supplier and dis- 
covers there is a line of low-cost 
Pyrex brand labware for students. 
He puts together an order of twenty 
packages of glass and gets ware like 
this at prices that please the most 
pinching of budget committees. 


Two-piece cylinder: $1.29. 50 ml 
PyREX glass column in plastic base. 
Hexagonal base prevents rolling, re- 
duces breakage. Even should breakage 
occur, only the glass is replaced. Sizes: 
25, 50 and 100 ml. 


West condenser: $3.39. Improved de- 
sign of the classic West condenser, 400 
mm jacket. Extra glass and strength 
added at tubulations and to seal be- 
tween tube and jacket. Sizes: 100 
through 750 mm. 
Boiling flask: $.77. Like all Pyrex 
ware this 500 ml round-bottom flask 
resists thermal and impact shocks. 
Reagent bottles: $.62 each. Poly- 
ethylene stoppers help hold costs down 
on these 125 ml bottles. 250 ml size 
also available. 

All this ware is made with the stu- 


dent in mind. Reinforcement is pro- 
vided at all weak spots in anticipation 
of rough handling. The glass is thicker 
than you ordinarily get in other brands. 

You'll find many such low-cost items 
listed in LG-1l, the Pyrex Labware 
Catalog, and its Supplement No. 3. If 
you lack a copy of either, call your lab 
supply dealer, see your Corning sales- 
man, or write us direct. 


CORNING GLASS WORKS 
96 Crystal Street, Corning, N. Y. 


CORNING MEANS RESEARCH IN GLASS 


PYREX’ laboratory ware ... the tested wol of modern research 
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PUPILS 


BOUNDARY 


by W. A. STUMPF 


Professor of Education 
Duke University 
Durham, North Carolina 


November, 1959 


“B 
uT, Dav, why do we have to 


go there to school? No one from 
around here ever has! I like our 
school, and besides, if we have to go 
there I can’t get any more math, 
and how’m I going to get into Tech 
without more math? They’re just 
trying to keep their old school alive, 
and we have to suffer because it’s in 
our county... .” 

This boy and his neighborhood 
friends had always attended a school 
which, though in the adjoining 
county, was only two miles from the 
neighborhood. It was in the commu- 
nity where their families attended 
church, did their shopping and found 
most of their amusements. Now the 
board of education had assigned them 
to a school in their own county-dis- 
trict, but it was much farther away 
from their homes. The board’s reason 
was the very one the lad cited—to 
keep the latter high school alive 
awhile longer. The problem is not a 
simple one to solve. Chances are 
strong that the patrons will square 


off in a battle or two before normalcy 
is restored. 

One source of school boundary 
problems is the kind of geographic 
and physical features serving as dis- 
trict boundary lines. As maps show, 
these include such demarcations as 
shore lines and center lines of creeks, 
rivers and lakes; tops of ridges and 
bottoms of valleys; main roads and 
cowpaths; railroad rights-of-way; 
parallels of latitude and longitude; 
state boundary lines; and lines ap- 
parently drawn simply to connect 
two points on a map. Added to the 
more or less natural features are the 
man-inspired trouble _ breeders 
boundaries drawn to include some- 
one’s home or property or to include 
industrial plants and other potential 
tax sources or, contrarily, to assist 
the unscrupulous in the evasion of 
school taxes. 

Another factor is the simple pas- 
sage of time. Districts which were 
adequate when the horse, railroad or 
trolley were the principal means of 
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transportation may no longer be sat- 


isfactory in size or geographic con- 
figuration. In rural areas the mecha- 
nization of farming has thinned the 
population so much that, with mod- 
ern roads and school buses, the need 
for geographically small school dis- 
tricts has virtually disappeared. 
Many county lines, established when 
it seemed necessary that these boun- 
daries be approximately a day’s 
buggy ride from the county seat, are 
now obsolete; in fact, improved ad- 
ministration in government and edu- 
cation points not only toward the 
desirability of merging school dis- 
tricts but also to the merging of 
counties, however slow the progress 


in this direction may be 


Grass-is-greener problem 

As school officials are well aware, 
no matter how carefully a boundary 
line is placed, someone living near it 
will want to send his children to a 
school on the other side. Why? For 
many reasons, most of them quite 
legitimate. The school “over there” 
may be nearer than the school in his 
own district, or better, or both. Eco- 
nomic and social life and community 
interests often center in a locality ly- 
ing just across a district line rather 
than in the direction of the “home” 
school, and the boundary-line pupils 
generally will want to go—and they 
should go—to the schools in the 
place where the common interests 
focus. In a specific instance, an at- 
tempt is at this moment being made 
to return a group of pupils to the 
home school. Only one pupil has thus 
far returned. The rest are not likely 
to do so, short of a court order. The 
home school is not their home school, 
and mere boundary lines or assign- 
ment by the school board can not 
make it so. 

Where teachers are allotted by 
states on the basis of average daily 
attendance or similar devices, and 
especially if the base salaries of these 
teachers are paid from state funds, 
school officials often try to capture 
as many pupils as possible to bolster 
the average daily attendance of their 
districts. Such action by boards is 
hardly surprising in light of the fact 
that officials’ salaries, capital outlay 


and other elements involving state 
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aid may be more or less dependent 
upon the number of pupils at- 
tending. 

Despite obstacles placed in their 
paths by some school officials, bound- 
ary-line pupils and their parents per- 
sist in wanting to patronize the 
schools most convenient to them. 
Patrons insist that traveling perhaps 
ten miles to a “home” school that is 
no better than the one two miles 
away but in the next district is non- 
sensical, a waste of children’s time, 
and a flouting of pupils’ safety if a 
short trip is admittedly safer than a 
long one. The school board’s view, 
on the other hand, is that if it is ex- 
pected to provide facilities and staff 
for all pupils in the home district, 
they ought to attend the district’s 
schools and not go elsewhere. Other- 
wise waste is almost certain. Here, 
too, the logic of the argument seems 
unassailable. 

Friction between school boards 
over boundary-line pupils is not un- 
common, As an example, not only 
may District A accept children from 
District B, but it may actively re- 
cruit them by encouraging its bus 
drivers to pick up District B children 
living near the boundary line who 
for any one of several reasons ranging 
from a shorter ride to a better school 
program prefer to attend the Dis- 
trict A school. District B officials find 
themselves hamstrung practically if 
not legally, so they raid some of Dis- 
trict A’s pupils. Eventually both 
boards may wink at the situation, 
with the boundary-line pupils gain- 
ing by indirection what the boards 
refused to grant directly. These prob- 
lems, it should be said, are likely to 
be more frequent and acute in rural 
districts; however, considerable fric- 
tion occurs at times between rural 
and city districts in connection with 


children in the so-called fringe areas. 


More laws not the answer 

What means for solving boundary- 
line problems are there that admin- 
istrators and boards may apply? How 
can the interests of pupils, parents, 
taxpayers, teachers, administrators 
in short, the entire public—be safe- 
guarded with as little hardship as pos- 
sible? Though the answers to these 


questions are not easy or uniformly 


applicable, guideposts may be erected 
to indicate their direction. 

“Let’s pass a law” as a sort of 
blanket solution to the whole galaxy 
of problems becomes upon closer ex- 
amination a poor answer, for some of 
the present boundary-line difficulties 
are the outcome of laws no longer 
appropriate. True, some new legis- 
lation will doubtless be required, but 
it will be corrective and remedial 
rather than merely additional. 


Need public confidence 

A second guidepost indicates that 
the local superintendent and the dis- 
trict’s board of education must be 
the leaders in solving boundary-line 
problems, and in doing so they must 
be concerned as much with human 
and educational relationships as with 
legal and financial matters. Unless 
they have established themselves in 
the confidence of the public and 
their staffs, the going will be rougher 
than it otherwise would be. 

The most effective way to solution 
is to apply to the problems a dispas- 
sionate, objective assessment of the 
facts, including their human, edu- 
cational, financial and material as- 
pects. 

For example, if a school is dying, 
and only those pupils go to it who 
are forced to or who live so close that 
there is no alternative, the first step 
must be to find out what ails it. If it 
is an inadequate plant, it can be 
made adequate; if it is the program, 
staff or administration that is found 
wanting, correction will take some- 
what more time and effort. But the 
superintendent and the board must 
be willing to act to remedy the de- 
ficiencies revealed by the study of 
the facts. 

If boundary-line pupils and their 
families are actually members of 
another community—a community 
which has its roots in the adjoining 
school district—re-districting may be 
the solution. If changing the district 
boundary is difficult under present 
laws, the local school people may 
have to work for legislation to abol- 
ish the rigidity of district lines, espe- 
cially those that serve also a’ the 
boundaries of civil units such as 
states, counties and cities. Some spe- 
cific situations may be adjusted by 
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The problems growing out of district boundary-line situations 
may be grouped, with some overlapping, as follows: 


1. When there is unequal breadth or quality of the pro- 
grams of “competing” schools in adjoining districts. 

2. When there is violation of community boundaries, 
which are not drawn legally but nevertheless exist. 

3. When a given district, because of its size or popula- 
tion, is no longer appropriate or effective for its purpose. 

4. When state laws regulate the allocation of teachers, 


salary bases and the like. 


local legislation; it would, however, 
probably have a more lasting effect 
if all laws and regulations involving 
district boundaries were re-examined 
to find what general legislation might 
be appropriate under present condi- 
tions. At any rate, piece-meal ad- 
justments which may violate com- 
munity lines almost certainly will 
cause immediate trouble and result 
in ultimate failure, especially in 
rural areas. 

Despite much school district re- 
organization in recent years many 
districts are still unsuitable for school 
administrative purposes. Not only 
may they still be too small, but by 
following county or other civil boun- 
daries they may cut through commu- 
nities for no logical reason. Here the 
school man is again forced with a 
problem requiring both present and 
long-range solutions. For the im- 
mediate future, the answer seems to 
be to make the best adjustment that 
the facts indicate, though such a solu- 
tion may put a strain on self interest 
if the administrator is likely to suf- 
fer financially as a result. For the 
long term, local school men will 
have to reach agreements among 
themselves, then convince the local 
public and the state educational and 
political officials of the need for 
corrective legislation, and _ follow 
through until it is enacted. Here 
state education associations also may 


help. 
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The school which is dying for want 
of pupils presents a problem not easy 
to solve. An example is a rural school 
in an area where the farming has be- 
come so highly mechanized that the 
supporting population of the school 
is depleted. This problem is espe- 
cially acute at the high school level, 
and it concerns an attendance area 
rather than an entire district. ‘The 
problem can’t be solved by forcing 
children from boundary-line neigh- 
borhoods to attend it or even mod- 
ernizing its curriculum or plan. The 
most effective long-run solution here 
is consolidation with one or more 


other schools. 


When ADA determines salary . . . 
What a school leader will do when 
his salary is determined partly on the 
basis of the number of pupils in 
average daily attendance or some 
similar measure is in itself a problem, 
for he may lower his salary if he 
recommends what may be best for 
the boundary-line pupils. Perhaps 
the way out of this dilemma is for 
the administrator to find his reward 
in his right action, hoping that his 
good judgment will ultimately be 
recognized and rewarded. Granting 
still, the ideal 
has proved itself the most practical 


this to be idealistic, 


often enough to present it as the cor- 
rect solution to those with enough 
fortitude to adopt it. Also, local ad- 


ministrators whose salaries depend 


partly on ADA might discover a bet- 
ter measure for payment and work 
for its adoption. 

No school leader, however ethical 
and forceful he may be, can arrive at 
lasting solutions to the problems cre- 
ated by boundary-line pupils unless 
the law on the matter is benign 
rather than rigid in its requirements. 


Provisions of a benign law 

A suitable law should include pro- 
visions that: (i) all pupils within a 
specified distance from a school in 
an adjoining district may attend it 
virtually with no restrictions; (2) 
that the receiving board may not re- 
ject the pupils and the releasing 
board may not obstruct their leav- 
ing;* (3) that other pupils who may 
wish to attend a school in an adjoin- 
ing district might do so with the con- 
sent of both boards; and (4) that in 
the event of a dispute the pupils or 
either of the boards affected could 
take the case to an umpire such as 
the chief state school officer or the 
state board of education. The law 
should also require an automatic 
referendum within a stated period to 
permit voters in a fringe area that 
has been absorbed into a city to de- 
cide whether or not they wish to 
join the city school district, and this 
vote should be mandatory and with- 
out the consent or approval of either 
the rural or the city board. Rural- 
city boundary-line problems, espe- 


cially in the semi-county unit states 


often develop to alarming propor- 


tions when there is rivalry over pu- 
pils and financial resources. 

In some instances, of course, 
boundary-line problems are merely 
symptoms of more fundamental mal- 
adjustments. The solutions stem from 
a frank facing of the facts. A nec- 
essary implement to the solution is 
a law or regulation that provides an 
avenue of appeal when opposing 
minds react to a problem without 
meeting on its solution. 


* Georgia has such a law, though it is 


not a long step in the desired direction. 
Code of Georgia, Annotated. Chapter 
32, Section 938.) See also: West Virginia 
Code of 1949, Article 5, Paragraph 1777; 
Casto v. Upshur County High School 
Board, 94 W. Va., 513, 519-119 S.E. 
$70; and Code of Laws of South Caro- 
lina, 1952, Chapter 21-847, 149-151. 
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HOW MUCH TIME FOR TEACHING ? 


by THORWALD ESBENSEN 


1. YOU WANT to “get ahead” in 
the teaching profession, spend less 
time teaching. 

This advice is not as foolish as it 
may sound. Classroom teachers often 
find it advantageous to spend a good 
share of their already meager class 
preparation time doing things that 
have little, if any, connection with 
their daily job of teaching English, 
chemistry, history, etc. 

Yet, this diversion of attention 
from lesson planning and other class- 
room work into non-instructional 
channels is normally in behalf of 
worthy purposes. It would be un- 
fair to assert that these compelling 
pressures for extra-curricular in- 
volvement should be condemned 
summarily. 

Certainly, the effort that a teacher 
puts forth in concert with others to 
help achieve various community 
goals cannot be dismissed as unim- 
portant. Despite the banality of some 
forms of community association (in- 
deed, is there any organization that 
does not have its trivial aspects?) , 
membership in civic groups of one 
kind or another may enlarge the op- 
portunity for making a contribution 
to the public good. Similarly, join- 
ing and taking an active part in local, 
state and national education associa- 
tions is one way of increasing the in- 
fluence of the teaching profession— 
surely, a defensible aim. And, of 
course, there are the many out-of- 
class school duties of teachers: 
chaperoning school parties; selling 
tickets at games, plays and concerts; 
riding buses to and from school func- 





Mr. Esbensen is coordinator of second- 
ary education with the Humboldt 
County, California Public Schools. 
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The teacher knows that favor with his administrators may depend 
more on the extent to which he takes part in community affairs 
than on the amount of teaching skill he brings to the classroom. 


tions; planning pTA programs; and 
sO on. 

The trouble with these things is 
not that they are bad. On the con- 
trary, all of them are very good. The 
difficulty is that teachers who engage 
in these activities must do so at the 
expense of the invariably too s:all 
amount of time available for their 
own instructional preparation. (I am 
assuming that teachers should not 
be asked to cut into whatever time 
they may need for discharging fam- 
ily and other personal responsi- 
bilities. 

The situation seems likely to per- 
sist as long as the following condi- 
tions obtain: 

Most boards of education and 
school administrators would probably 
agree that what goes on in the class- 
room is the crucial measure of a 
teacher’s value to a school system. 
Moreover, these same _ authorities 
would, I think, admit that teachers 
generally have class schedules that 
do not allow enough time for cor- 
recting papers, planning lessons and 
studying the subject matter to be 
taught. However, hand in hand with 
these beliefs commonly goes the ex- 
pectation that any teacher really 
worth his salt will bear, without com- 
plaining, the burden of extra-cur- 
ricular school duties, and will give, 
with good grace, whatever time it 
takes to be a useful member of vari- 
ous civic and professional organiza- 
tions. Inconsistent? Yes. But, there 
it is, nonetheless. 

A particularly interesting feature 
of this picture is that the perceptive 
teacher who wishes to move onward 
and upward in .he profession is usu- 
ally well aware of what is expected 
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of him. He knows that, when the 
chips are down (unless he is truly in- 
competent), favor with the board of 
education, the building principal and 
the superintendent of schools may 
depend more on the extent to which 
he takes part in community affairs, 
for example, than on the amount of 
professional skill he brings to the 
classroom. Understandably, he regu- 
larly elects to play the game. 

In any case, how do you measure 
excellence in teaching? An adequate 
answer to this question remains to be 
found. There is a standing danger 
that, instead of trying to get at what 
we want to measure, we will settle for 
whatever we can measure. Enter here 
objective tests to measure student 
progress and academic credits to 
measure teacher preparation. I am 
not, I hasten to add, opposed to the 
use of objective tests in the class- 
room or to the earning of formal 
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“fish eats,” even of the Saber Tooth 
variety. In my English classes, for 
instance, I use two forms of the Iowa 
Silent Reading Tests (Advanced). I 
also whole-heartedly approve of sal- 
ary schedules that encourage teach- 
ers to continue their formal educa- 
tion. The point is that such devices 
have only limited usefulness. There 
is no substitute for the old-fashioned 
essay, on the one hand, or for the 
love of learning, on the other. 

It should not be supposed that 
school authorities have been insensi- 
tive to the problem of insufficient 
class preparation time, or inconsid- 
erate of the need for re-affirming the 
primary importance of the teacher 
in the classroom. Increasingly, pro- 
posals have been advanced for eas- 


ing the clerical duties of teachers. 


And different ways of freeing teach- 
ers from their essentially uncreative 
study hall chores are continually be- 
ing explored. Most fortunate of all 
is the fact that Russia’s space satel- 
lites appear to have guaranteed a 
durable interest in pursuing the in- 
tellectual goals of American educa- 
tion. 

Yet, I believe that, in one impor- 
tant sense, our educational leaders 
have failed. They have not, clearly 
and resolutely, put first things first. 
It is not enough that peripheral ef- 
forts be made to lighten the load of 
What is 
needed, I think, is something like 


the classroom teacher. 


this: 


1. Careful research should be un- 
dertaken to suggest some dependable 
answers to questions having to do 
with adequate class preparation time 
and optimum class sizes (presuma- 
bly different for different subjects, 
activities, physical environments, 
etc.). At the present time, conflicting 
claims are particularly rife in this 
area. 

2. The results of such research 
should be studied and modified by 
local school systems in the light of 
their own special circumstances, such 
as the abilities of individual teachers. 

3. Policies, clear enough to be un- 
derstood by all concerned, should be 
instituted by each school system on 
the basis of such research, subse- 
quent local study and the establish- 


ment of educational priorities. 


This is, I realize, much more easily 
said than done. But, it is also, I sub- 
mit, the kind of thing that needs to 
be done if classroom teachers are to 


have enough time for teaching. 





by JOHN CURTIS GOWAN 


NEW DIRECTIONS 
IN TEACHING 
THE GIFTED 


C URRENT INTEREST IN the educa- 
tion of gifted children has reached 
a new high after the apathy of the 
Thirties and Forties. This renaissance 
of interest following the pioneering 
work of the Twenties has been due 
partly to an increased awareness of 
the waste of our reserves of trainable 
talent in the face of vastly increased 
technical demands. Educators and 
the public have therefore turned 
their attention to a re-examination 
of our system of public education, 
which has succeeded relatively well 
in its democratic ideal of education 
for all, but has been less successful 
in adapting its program to meet the 
needs of our most able youth. 

As a result of the present demands, 
the current wave of interest in edu- 
cation for the gifted departs in im- 
portant respects from that of the 
past. These differences are significant 
because they point up departures 
which may be expected to increase 
in size and magnitude, and thus pro- 
vide clues as to the directions which 
future planning should take. Among 
the most significant of these trends 
are the following: 

1. Current practices are powered 
by intense public interest and strong 
public demand. This is found not 
only in the professions, but is also 
echoed widely in industry and busi- 
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ness, as well as in the scientific, mili- 
tary and other quasi-public services 
of government. A recent California 
study, for example, showed parents 
far more liberal in their attitudes to- 
wards education for the gifted than 
are the principals and supervisors in 
public schools. Indeed, the interest 
of governmental, military, scientific 
and industrial sources shows tenden- 
cies toward the somewhat hazardous 
attitude of replacing public training 
of gifted persons with private educa- 
tion financed by industry. Public 
education may well need to face this 
challenge before another decade. 

2. Current practices are science- 
oriented. The tremendous demand 
for scientific personnel to man our 
ever-expanding industrial economy 
has doubled the need for scientific 
personnel, and shows no signs of 
abating. Industry cannot be ex- 
pected to look on complacently while 
a bottleneck develops in its most 
vital commodity—talented personnel. 
Government, involved in a gigantic 
race to keep ahead in technical 
know-how, cannot pursue a hands- 
off policy while other countries turn 
out more scientists and engineers. 
Our survival as a nation as well as 
our expanding scientific economy de- 
pends largely upon scientists, and it 
is only natural for education to re- 
flect this fact. The hazard here is 
the possibility of sacrificing creative 
effort and progress in the arts and 
humanities, which may ultimately be 
of even greater value to society than 
scientific development. While educa- 
tors may regret the emphasis on the 
short-term end of security at the ex- 
pense of the longer term view of 
education in areas of human relations 
as the best deterrent of war, the 
trend nevertheless seems a fact. 

3. Current practices tend to de- 
fine giftedness in more liberal terms 
than formerly. There is less tendency 
to regard the gifted child as unique 
or highly unusual, and words such 
as “genius” are giving way to more 
meaningful terms such as “rapid 
learner.” Criteria of giftedness are 
being broadened to composite in- 
dices including evidences of achieve- 
ment as well as tests. There has also 
been some tendency to lower the 
minimum admission requirements for 
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such programs, and to increase in 
consequence the number of pupils 
eligible for inclusion. While such a 
trend broadens the base of person- 
nel, there is some danger that it may 
make educators more complacent re- 
garding the needs of very highly 
gifted children. 

4. Current practices stress social- 
ization. The tendency is to empha- 
size the civic responsibilities of gifted 
persons, and to try to assimilate the 
gifted child as a social being. More 
attention is being given to the prob- 
lems of isolation which young gifted 
children face because of the paucity 
of true intellectual peers, and to aid 
them in forming the habits of social 
interaction which peer group mem- 
bership provides. We are beginning 
to recognize that the gifted child 
cannot identify socially with children 
in general until he has been accepted 
by and has identified with other 
himself. All- 


around aspects of living, including 


children more like 
civic leadership, family life educa- 
tion and cultural attitudes, are be- 
ing stressed for older gifted children 
in addition to their specialization 
area. 

5. Current practices involve guid- 
ance. The problems which gifted 
children face in growing up are be- 
ing recognized, and more help is 
being provided, particularly on the 
elementary level. Several systems 
have found that the grouping of 
maladjusted gifted children seems 
to offer a group therapy benefit from 
which many of them may be later 
returned to their classrooms. Both 
the guidance of high school gifted 
(to be sure that they go to college) , 
and the provision for scholarships for 
them, are important and growing 
aspects of the overall guidance pic- 
ture. Finally, guidance in college is 
being increased, for it is being recog- 
nized that gifted students are often 
confused by a multitude of alterna- 
tives and need counseling as much 
as the ordinary student. 

6. Current 


combination of classroom procedures. 


practices employ a 
Whereas in the past enrichment, ac- 
celeration and grouping were han- 
dled separately, there is now greater 
recognition that none of these alone 
is the answer, and that a combina- 


tion is more useful. Several plans 
now in use illustrate this trend. In a 
number, gifted children in one grade 
are put together in one section which 
is then filled with average students. 
Also, a reduction of the range of 
intelligence within a class from five 
to two standard deviations helps pro- 
vide some approach to homogeneous 


grouping while preserving the advan- 


tages claimed for the heterogeneous 
system. 

7. Finally, current practices in- 
volve research. We know a great deal 
more about gifted children than we 
did 30 years ago. Research, how- 
ever, has moved away from needs 
and characteristics toward action re- 
search in actual classroom situations, 
in which teachers themselves take 
the lead in instituting enrichment or 
grouping programs. Smaller classes, 
better trained teachers, a more per- 
missive and democratic atmosphere 
in the classroom, and greater re- 
liance on the student’s own responsi- 
current 


bility characterize 


practices. These procedures, how- 


many 


ever, are obviously general good 
teaching practices for all students. 

In a day when the shortage of 
teachers grows worse and classrooms 
become more crowded, special atten- 
tion to gifted children is often more 
difficult to provide. Under such cir- 
cumstances the education of gifted 
children may sometimes become a 
“paper program,” with much talk 
but little implementation; or it may 
be found only in the upper-income 
districts of urban or suburban areas. 
Neither of these alternatives faces 
the realistic test of equal opportunity 
for the uncommon man in our midst. 

Private education, especially in the 
independent day schools of the north- 
east, has shown without much fan- 
fare what can be done with smaller 
classes, well trained instructors, and 
a judicious combination of a reason- 
able amount of ability grouping, en- 
Public 


education, which must continue to 


richment and acceleration. 
be the major approach for most 
Americans, needs to solve the prob- 
lem of education for the gifted at 
this time in order to preserve its re- 
sponsibility to the uncommon man, 
and its privilege of educating him 
under its aegis. 





Brookline’s headmaster in a planning session with the 4 housemasters who are chosen from the faculty for 1-year terms. 


Aw PLAN which does not produce 


desirable results should be scrapped, 
the sooner the better. Conversely, a 
plan which has worked well for 25 
years, and is still hailed with en- 
thusiasm by those who operate it, 
must be good. This can be said with- 
out bragging for the House Plan 
in Brookline, Massachusetts High 
School. 

I became headmaster of that 
school in 1930 and superintendent of 
schools a year later. The membership 
was 1,600, in a 4-year high school, 
and it was growing, not phenomen- 
ally but fast enough to impress upon 
the administrators that they were 
responsible for a large school. Today 
the school has 2,200 students. 

The idea of a high school of 1,600 
or more with one administrative head 
(we call him headmaster) and one 
submaster was not consistent with 
the policy of individual attention to 
which we subscribed. The headmas- 
ter of such a school could not even 


recognize so many students, much 
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less know them. His assistant tended 
to become a worker in routine and 
in discipline. The arrangement was 
not good. 

As I thought of the problem, I 
considered the House Plan at Har- 
vard College and felt that it might 
be possible to adapt such a plan to 
a public high school. So I proposed 
that we reorganize our school into 
called 


houses, each under the leadership of 


four administrative units, 
a housemaster. These housemasters 
bore the same relation to the head- 
master that vice-presidents of busi- 
ness corporations bear to their presi- 
dents. Each housemaster had an as- 
sistant of the opposite sex, who had 
only slight relief from class teaching 
and from whom correspondingly lit- 
tle was expected. 

There was a housemaster for the 
entering class and one for each of 
the other classes, but these house- 
masters were by no means merely 
class advisers. They had more the 
status of a principal of a school of 
400. They visited their prospective 
students in their elementary schools 
during their final months in the 8th 


grade. ‘They came to know them, 
their parents and their teachers. They 
studied their records, both teachers’ 
marks and objective test results, and 
became aware of their personalities 
and ambitions. In short, they created 
a useful liaison between the elemen- 
tary school and the high school. 
When the pupil entered the high 
school (we referred to him as a stu- 
dent then!) , he was no stranger, for 
he knew the housemaster. The head- 
master with his top leadership func- 
tion was of the utmost importance to 
the newcomers, but it was the house- 
master who made the closest personal 
contacts. 


Plan individual programs 


By the opening day of school the 
housemaster had prepared for each 
of his students an individually de- 
signed program of classes. We aban- 
doned years ago the pre-fabricated 
curriculum and substituted one that 
was custom-made. We have found 
that this results not in easy programs 
but in reasonable ones. 

Each house had a section of the 
school plant assigned to it, and all 
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Students from one of the houses as they meet to plan their house activities. 


the homerooms were in that section. 
Each house had a name, a banner, a 
The 


houses were named for men whose 


motto and a color scheme. 


contributions to local history had 
been significant. Each house had a 
council and other student organiza- 
Each 


semblies, and sometimes joined in 


tions. house had its own as- 


assembly with another house. In 
short, each house had its individual- 
ity and its idiosyncrasies—yet each 
had an overtowering loyalty to the 
school. 

And so it is today—25 years later. 
It is surprising to note how few basic 
changes have taken place in ow 
House Plan, particularly since we 
have had three headmasters during 
that time. And we have had many 
housemasters. 


What in Brookline’s 


explains its success? 


House Plan 

First, I should say, is the fact that 
the housemasters, men and women, 
are chosen from the high school fac- 
ulty. This has several advantages. It 
recognizes leadership potential, it 
encourages legitimate ambition for 
administrative work, and it gives an 
exciting, productive experience to 
those who have leadership talents. 
The are paid from 
$900 to $1,200 in addition to their 


salaries as teachers, and are, like all 


housemasters 


other administrators, obliged by the 
nature of their work to give an un- 
limited amount of time and thought 
to the discharge of their duties. 
are given 


Second, housemasters 
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four annual appointments and do 


not succeed themselves in office. 
There are some who question the 
wisdom of this policy. Their princi- 
pal argument is that, by not reap- 
pointing a housemaster at the con- 
clusion of his tour of duty, the 
school stands to lose the value of the 
previous experience. The answers to 
this contention seem to be: (1) if a 
housemaster knows he is to serve only 
once, he will certainly give that once 
all the skill 


has; (2) if four individuals acquire 


devoiion and that he 
permanent assignments, that door to 
administrative advancement is closed 
to all others, some of whom might 
prove to be better than the incum- 
bents; and (3) when a housemastet 
returns to the classroom, he carries 
with him a new understanding and 
respect for school administration and 
administrators, and thereby narrows 
the gulf between these two groups 
instances, 


It is true that, in a few 


housemasters have been appointed 


who had previously served in that’ 


capacity, but these appointees had 
acquired no conviction that they had 
right to a second 


an inherent ap- 


pointment. 
Housemasters also teach 


A third 


House Plan has been that a house- 


characteristic of ow 


master teaches one or two classes 
Thus, not being completely trans- 
ferred from the classroom to the of- 
fice, he retains an active association 


with his teaching specialty and finds 


Brookline, Massachusetts reports 
25 years of success with this 
Harvard-inspired organization 
that permits an intimate 
administration of a large (now 
2200 students) high school. 


the return to the classroom easy and 
pleasant. During the past year or 
two the housemasters have devoted a 
fraction of their time to guidance 
rather than to teaching. It is not yet 
clear whether this is wise. We have a 
strong corps of specialists as guidance 
counselors; they are not attached to 
the housemaster’s staff, but function 
on a schoolwide basis. It is obviously 
impossible to separate the house- 
master’s guidance and administrative 
functions, nor is it desirable. 

A fourth characteristic of the Plan 
is that the direction of instruction is 
not the responsibility of the house- 
master. This belongs to the directors 
in the various subject fields, who are 
concerned with the curriculum and 
teaching from the kindergarten 
through the high school 

A fifth characteristic is that each 
of our houses is a reasonably homo- 
geneous group. We do not have stu- 
dents of different age levels or 
classes in the same group. Nor is any 
student “demoted” from one house 
to another because of subject failure. 
The members of a house, and of the 
homerooms within a house, stay to- 
gether as far as possible throughout 
the four years. They are graduated, 
however, only when they have met 
all scholastic requirements. 

I have been pleased to learn that 
several high schools are studying the 
House Plan or have adopted it re- 
cently. Certainly it is a workable so- 
lution to the problem of bigness in a 


high school. 
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SCHOOL PLANNING 


I KNOW It’s no consolation, but 
there are many states in the Union 
that are in an educational mess, 
plant-wise. According to one national 
magazine, some states are still build- 
ing “palaces.” You know, the same 
people who are complaining about 
the “palaces” were crying only a 
few years ago that we were building 
“chicken coops.” Some people you 
can never please. And trying to 
please everybody pleases no one. It 
only gets us into more trouble. And 
a recent issue of Fortune says we’ve 
got enough trouble without getting 
any more. It says education should 
be more efficient and more produc- 
tive, if compared to the manufactur- 
ing of automobiles. I’m not smart 
enough to say whether you can com- 
pare the manufacturing process of 
cars with the educating process of 
children, and if you can I wouldn't 
know which has been the most effi- 
cient these last few years. But this 
I do know: American women have 
been a lot more productive and 
creative than American automobile 
makers. 

No matter which direction we turn 
the educators and their downtrodden 
architects are shot at with such 
bullets as “frills,” “palaces,” “soft 
curriculum,” buildings,” 
“plush,” 


“monuments,” “architect dictators.” 


“padded 
“educationists control,” 
The architects themselves are doing 
something about this appalling situa- 
tion. The ala is instigating ‘“Be-Kind- 
To-Your-Architect-Week.” And _ if 
that doesn’t work we are going to 
give away green stamps. 

But the truth is these so-called 
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enemies of education are not really 
our enemies. Some are brilliant, sin- 
cere people who honestly believe 
that what they are doing will help 
give us better schools for our chil- 
dren. If that’s their belief, then they 
are our friends. Many points of ob- 
servation help to give truth to the 
problem-solving approach. I am sure 
the “educationalists” will welcome 
other points of view, even from the 


“‘liberal-artists.” 
My three “C’s” 


Although there is no reason why 
it should, this brings me to my topic 
-“The 3 C’s of School Planning 
Communication, Cooperation, Co- 
ordination.” It’s a good subject. Take 
the first “C”’—-Communication. I 
got a letter not too long ago from a 
reputable architect who said that in 
his state ‘“‘architects are faced with 
classrooms 


designing elementary 


which are 960 square feet, no less, 


’ 


no more.” I wanted to find out more 
about this most ridiculous require- 
ment so I wrote someone in the De- 
partment of Education who said, “A 
grievous error. There is no such regu- 
lation.” It looks to me like it’s just 
a case of poor communication. Or 
is it? 

The next “C” denotes Co-ordina- 
tion—a very important ingredient of 
school planning. I am an architect 
because I’ve got a little card to prove 


but I 


I’m one—in Texas, that is 


can’t plan a successful school by my- 
self. Enough said? 
Now to the third “C,” Coopera- 


tion—cooperative ventures. Archi- 


tects and administrators need each 
other! 


Now there is a fourth “C”—a big 
one. Big is simply short for Big Con- 


fusion. We are either so wrapped up 


in our Own importanee or so en- 
twined by the seemly conflicting 
ideologies of our current educational 
and architectural gods that we can’t 
take a step forward without stepping 
on our own tails. In a lot of our pro- 
fessional lives Big Confusion pre- 
vails. The educators are harassed by 
the Arthur Bestors, the Mortimer 
Smiths, and the Taxpayers Leagues 
who want to tell them how to run 
their business. Confusion fills the air. 
Confusion sets in also when some 
people try to make John Dewey look 
like a villain. It’s hard for the edu- 
cators to keep from getting confused 
when they continue to operate in a 
muddled environment. And I might 
add that the educators are not helped 
much when they have to deal with 
the hardheaded architect who likes 
to play educator. 

The architects are hounded, too, 
particularly by the ataa. That’s the 
American Institute of Amateur Ar- 
chitects. Apparently the ataa through 
its bylaws must have a member on 
every School Board. And I hate to 
say this but a few superintendents 
not only carry an AASA card but an 
AIAA card as well. And I might add 
a great number of state officials have 
life memberships in this great fra- 
ternity of Amateur Architects. 

Yes, confusion is with us all if our 
job is planning schools. But how can 
we operate in this state of confusion? 
I submit these recommendations: 

1. Use the 3 C’s of planning to 
minimize Big C. 

2. Hold your nose so you can’t 
smell the intellectual garbage, be- 
cause it will always be with us. Rec- 
ognize this fact and you will be less 
confused. 

3. Don’t worry about what the 
other guy is doing. You’ve got prob- 
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lems of your own. Solve them. So 
what if the other guy is building pal- 
aces or chicken coops. Make your 
own mistakes. You’ll be better off 
than if you try to copy his. 

4. Remember that we build schools 
so that children, as individuals, can 
have opportunity for maximum 
growth and development. We don’t 
build them for some steel company 
to pay good dividends, nor do we 
build them just to comply with some 
state or federal aid program or to 
make some pressed taxpayer happy 
or to relieve a board member. We 
build schools for children. When you 
get confused, think of children; then 
everything will fall in its proper 
place. 

5. Now my fifth recommendation 
will take a little longer to explain 
and expand. All fifths take explana- 
tion. Here’s the gist: Always hunt 
for and be smart enough to recog- 
nize the salient forces that will shape 
our future schools, so that your 
school plants will not be obsolete be- 
fore you pay the blueprinting § bill. 

At hunting I’m pretty good. But 
I’m not so smart when it comes to 
recognition. Even as a kid when [I 
had a bear by its tail it turned out 
to be a pig. I learned, because now 
I know what a pig is. Also I know 
that if I say what I’m going to say 
I'll have a bear by its tail. But here 
vOeS: 

As I see it, one of the greatest 
forces that will shape our future 
schools is the attention that we give 
the individual pupil. We have known 
for years that children are not alike. 
At the turn of the century Edward 
L. Thorndike helped reveal that dif- 
ferent individuals learn at different 
rates because each child has a dif- 
ferent capacity for learning, together 
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Later 
Gesell in his studies substantiated 
this and pointed out that there are 


with different motivations. 


common behaviors among the vari- 
ous age groups, yet “the range of 
individual differences is as wide as 
humanity itself.” Although it’s been 
nearly half a century since ‘Thorn- 
dike and others pleaded that the in- 
dividual child deserves to have his 
chance, only now is this concept 
emerging in the curriculum. But we 
have a long way to go, according to 
Dr. Paul Mort of Columbia Univer- 
sity. Recently I heard him tell a 
group of New York administrators 
that “most of what we say about in- 
dividual differences is just lip serv- 
ice and we are not organized to take 
care of giving each child his chance.” 
Now what is going to happen to the 
school plant when educators start 
practicing what they now preach on 
individual differences? If they do, I 
suspect that we shall be designing 
schools without classrooms. I wonder 
how many administrators have a 
really functional plan for teaching 
the individual and not just classes. 

Certainly many state officials will 
be caught flat on their stack of re- 
strictive regulations concerning class- 
rooms, particularly the guys who 
had the urge to put lightning rods 
on every cow. But who ever heard of 
a school without classrooms? Well, 


let’s go back to sleep on that one. 


Second great force 


Now for this second great force. 
It has to do with changes relating 
to environmental controls such as 
heating, cooling, lighting, ventila- 
tion and sound conditioning. 

In the first place we are going to 
have to summerize our schools as 
well as winterize them. I was in a 
beautiful and functional (if there is 
a difference) new high school by 
Perkins and Will, in Schenectady, 
New York, one day not long ago. 
The dedication was the next day, al- 
though the school had been open 
during the summer months. It was 
planned for and was housing about 
1,600 pupils during this fall term. 
However, during the summer 2,000 
pupils attended. Reason? It was 
partly air conditioned. Our firm last 
spring completed a high school in 


San Angelo, Texas, which is nearly 
totally air conditioned. During the 
summer months the enrollment dou- 
bled and next summer it is expected 
to double again. 

That tail is wagging the dog, I 
shall admit. But the summer pro- 
gram is definitely expanding with 
better reasons: 


1. Most children can’t work and 
need something to do. 

2. Educators need more time for 
teaching to do the job they want 
to do. 


In connection with this last point 
I observed with a deal of interest 
during a recent trip to a school in 
West Germany that school was held 
on Saturdays and that only 5 weeks 
were given over to summer vacation. 
When the summer program is ex- 
panded the people who are responsi- 
ble for putting hot boxes together 
and labeling them classrooms may 
feel a little heat themselves. 

Now let me say something about 
lighting. The hottest thing in school 
lighting that will have design impli- 
cations particularly to school plants is 
the report, but more specifically the 
interpretation of the report, of the 
findings of Dr. Richard Blackwell, 
who conducted an eight-year re- 
search program on vision at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Dr. Blackwell’s 
work is good, noncaptive research 
done by a highly competent and co- 
operative man. The problem is in the 
interpretation. The electrical indus- 
try, it seems, interprets Blackwell’s 
research strictly in foot candle terms. 
Let me give it to you straight from 
Charles Gibson as he reported it to 
the National Council on Schoolhouse 
Construction in Seattle. 

“The L.E.S. School Lighting Com- 
mittee heard and read Blackwell’s 
research and practically on the spot 
voted to recommend 70 foot candles 
as the minimum quantity of light for 
desk, 


chalkboard, or any other work sur- 


schoolroom task found on 
face. They chose to ignore as ‘con- 
troversial’ the findings on reflected 
glare done by the same _ research 
group. In other words they voted to 
raise present recommended foot can- 
dles from 30 to 70 without even a 
nod to the quality of lighting in- 
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stallation which Blackwell proved to 
be the very heart of visual efficiency 
problem.” Even so, the quality us. 
foot candle fight is still very much 
alive. Who will be the winner? I 
hope the children. 

All this reminds me that only 
eight years ago in our own practice 
our electrical work was between 4 
and 5 percent. Today it’s between 
9 and 10 percent. 

Here’s my prediction. If we can 
agree upon what is good and bad 
in school lighting and if we put as 
much stress on lighting in this next 
decade as we have in the past, it is go- 
ing to take more than a casual glance 
to recognize a school building. Those 
big blue classroom eyes covered with 
dark glasses may be completely shut. 
A classroom needs no windows to see 
out if there is a good architect about 
who knows the skill of handling in- 
terior space. 

Now one more thing about envir- 
onmental controls. [’ll make it short, 
in the form of questions. If European 
adults can eat outdoors under a 
sheet of canvas with a few resistant 
coils for heating on a cold day and 
still be comfortable, why can’t some 
red-blooded American boys and girls 
do the same? Or play and work in 
conditioned outdoors? 


Magic ratios? 


Let me jump back to education. 
I would like to discuss another salient 
force that will shape our future 
schools. The answer to this question 
—how big should a class be?-—will 
unquestionably grind up the regular 
egg crate-like arrangement of the 
school partitions. I haven’t been able 
to trace this yet, but I have, been told 
that you can find in the Hebrew 
torah a suggestion that there should 
be a teacher-pupil ratio of 1 to 25. 
Such writings are about 2,500 years 
old. Most educators still cling to this 
magic ratio. 

This is particularly true at the ele- 
mentary level. However, it seems 
rather strange to me that this idea 
is put into practice at the first grade 
and not at kindergarten. I should 
think the younger the children, the 
smaller the group they should be in. 

The 1 to 25 to 35 ratio is taking 
quite a beating at the secondary 
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school level. In Newton, Massachu- 
setts last year, Superintendent Har- 
old Gores and his staff conducted 
English classes in the hundreds. He 
said, “I want all of my students to 
be exposed in a lifeblood situation to 
some of our ‘great teachers,’ even if 
it is only once a week.” 

Cy Sargent of Harvard questions 
the “one-teacher with ‘X’ student 
formula” and speaks of it as the edu- 
cation “sound barrier.” Dr. Sargent 
suggests that “a group of adults 
might function as a team of teachers 
in order to relate their attention and 
activities to a wide range of flexible 
patterns to meet the needs of chil- 
dren.” I personally like the idea be- 
cause teachers are not alike and 
through the teacher team the higher 
level competencies can benefit a large 
group of students instead of a lucky 
few. Superintendent John H. Fischer 
of Baltimore, when I wrote him 
about grouping, replied that we need 
more straight thinking because “the 
people who say that small classes 
make no difference are often talking 
in terms of learning that can be pro- 
moted through simple drill. The peo- 
ple who stand up staunchly for small 
classes usually make fairly sweeping 
generalizations about pupil-teacher 
relationships that are difficult to 
measure in quantitative terms.” Like 
Sargent, Fischer advocates the team 


“cc 


concept to eliminate the “gigantic 


annual lottery which determines 


whether a given child will have a 


competent teacher or a well-meaning 
but inept amateur.” If the team con- 
cept becomes popular, our school 
buildings will have to be quite dif- 
ferent. 

Remember, all of these suggestions 
for grouping are attempts to find 
a solution to the individual differ- 
ence problem. And believe me, every 
time a creative educator opens his 
mouth the stock plan thinking archi- 
tect cringes because the old stock 
plan simply won’t work. That goes 
for the stock plan salesman, too. 

Of course many attempts are now 
being made to take care of individ- 
ual differences within the limitations 
of the old buildings by such means 
as the college prep course, the voca- 
tional course, and fine arts course 


offered in the same high school, or 


the various “track systems.” But 
these pose many dubious questions. 
Dr. Don Ross of New York State, 
who has been involved in psycho- 
logical research for many years, an- 
swered my request for information 
this way: “Grouping or ‘track sys- 
tems’ can sometimes narrow ranges, 
but cannot adequately meet the de- 
mands of individual 
The most encouraging thing in edu- 
cation is the fact that we are getting 


differences.” 


closer to the day when every child 
can have his chance. And when that 
day does arrive there shall be a 
revolution in school architecture. Ar- 
chitect Bob Alexander agrees with 
me on this point and says, “radical 
changes will take place especially in 
secondary education when we estab- 
lish the recognition of people as in- 
dividuals.” Anyone who thinks we 
have arrived architecturally is not 
thinking educationally. 


Don’t battle buzzards 


In summarizing, let me remind you 
of Big C 
C. I shall give you one more letter 


-Confusion with a Capital 


quote, this time from my good friend 
Dr. Robert Koopman of Michigan. 
Apparently Big C is going to be as 
busy as ever. Koopman says, “I ex- 
pect the welter of confusion to in- 
crease in the next two or three years. 
The professional, whether he be 
teacher or architect, needs to back 
his science and his art with integrity. 
He will still need to progress towards 
the good, the beautiful, and the 
true.” To that I can only say Amen. 

Now let me close this sermon with 
this reminder: confusion will always 
be with us if our job is planning 
schools, but here is how we can make 
progress in spite of Big C: 

1. Minimize Big C by using your 
3 other C’s, 

2. Don’t get in a spitting contest 
with a buzzard. If you are alive, he’ll 
leave you alone, eventually. 

3. Don’t copy some other school’s 
mistakes. Solve your own problems. 
Take time to do it. 

4. When you get confused, think 
of children; then everything will fall 
in its proper place. 

5. Be smart 
enough to recognize the salient forces 


alert to see and 


that will shape our future schools. 





PB ocsncy DEMOCRATIC as it is to 
find healthy differences of opinion 
within a legislative group, just how 
does a superintendent deal with a 
divided board of education? How 
can he fulfill his responsibilities as 


policy advisor when the board is split 


on policy issues? What alternatives 
are open to him in such situations? 

My observation of a single school 
board in operation over an extended 
period, while working on a CPEA 
Community Study Project at the 
University of Oregon, revealed some 
interesting patterns of superintend- 
ent-school board relationships, and it 
particularly shed some light on this 
problem of working with a_ split 
board. 

Coalitions form within _ policy- 
making groups when there are value 
differences among board members on 
the important policy issues. Board 
members who hold similar points of 
view or represent similar interest 
groups ally themselves in support of 
a proposed policy alternative. Sup- 
port of one policy proposal places a 
board sub-group in opposition to 
competing propositions raised by 
other board members, or groups of 
board members. 

Coalitions tend to continue from 
one policy action to another. How- 
ever, not all board members align 
themselves with coalitions. When two 
or more such groups form within a 
policy-making group, the non-com- 
mitted members become extremely 
important, assuming balance of 
powe! roles. 

The following alternatives, de- 
pending on the policy issue, may 
therefore help the superintendent 
who must fulfill his policy advising 


responsibilities to a divided board: 


1. The administrator can de- 
clare himself on an issue and sup- 
port the coalition that most nearly 
reflects his own values. 


In his role as policy adviser the 
administrator fills a strategic position 


in relation to affecting policy formu- 
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lation. If the superintendent clearly 
prefers one course of action over 
another he can declare himself 
openly on the issue. In so doing he 
may lend his support to one particu- 
lar coalition point of view or pro- 
posed alternative for policy action. 
At the same time he risks the aliena- 
tion of the other policy-making fac- 
tion. 

Such action is an expression of 
personal integrity and_ professional 
honesty. The administrator is willing 
to defend his position and stand 
upon his decision irrespective of the 
consequences. Repeated support for 
one policy coalition’s point of view 
obviously will identify the adminis- 
trator with that group. This can lead 
to the formation of an anti-admin- 
istration faction on the board. 

Although there apparently is risk 
in this alternative, the superintend- 
ent who “fights” for his cause is 
often admired even by board mem- 


bers who hold other points of view. 


2. An administrator can at- 
tempt to avoid an open commit- 
ment to any coalition and feed to 
the board selected 
which may enhance his personal 
value position. 


information 


This might be called playing it 
“cagey.” The administrator adopts a 
wait-and-see attitude and carefully 
avoids tipping his hand. He clearly 
prefers one policy proposal over an- 
other but deliberately attempts to 
disguise his own position until, or 
unless, he is requested by the board 
to commit himself. 

Actually an administrator may 
prefer that all policy decisions be 
board actions. Failing to identify 
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with any proposal allows him to 
provide information openly to both 
sides of a split board. It, of course, 
presupposes a willingness to imple- 
ment any board decision that may 
grow out of deliberation. 

Should a board rely heavily upon 
the superintendent for information, 
this places in the administrator’s 
hands considerable control over pol- 
icy formulation. Selection of this al- 
ternative does not suggest that an 
administrator is dishonest or uneth- 
ical. Likely as not, there is a good 
bit of non-deliberate selectivity in the 
information most administrators pre- 


sent to boards. 


3. An administrator can openly 
assume a “hands-off” position on 
controversial issues, providing in- 
formation when and of the type 
requested by the board. 

There are some policy questions 
which school boards must resolve 
about which an administrator may 
not wish to have his views known. 
If he does not want to participate in 
these deliberations, he can simply 
and openly declare that he wants no 
part of this particular policy issue. 

In assuming this way of behaving 
he will not feed any information into 
the policy-making machinery unless 
he is requested to do so. Then he 
must provide only that information 
which has been specifically requested. 

Some may question whether this 
course of action is actually possible 
for an administrator. They would 
argue that an administrator who 
openly declares himself out of a 
policy problem has in fact signifi- 
cantly affected the outcome through 
non-participation. This is true, but 
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and a DIVIDED 
BOARD 


it does not rule out this choice as one 
way of behaving when confronted 
with a split policy-making group. 


4. An administrator can seek to 
avoid bringing to the board prob- 
lematic situations in which the 
stakes are high, for the adminis- 
trator or the organization, when 
he thinks the issue may split the 
board. 


The perceptive administrator 
knows which policy questions will 
introduce conflict. When the pros- 
pects for serious and disruptive dis- 
agreement are high, he can try to 
avoid bringing the policy matter to 
the board. This does not suggest that 
the problem will not be presented to 
the board—one of the board mem- 
bers might introduce the issue. 

Behavior of this kind might be in- 
terpreted as an abrogation of pro- 
fessional responsibility. But it could 
conceivably be a serious attempt to 
avoid conflict for the good of the 
school system. There are many school 
problems which are relatively unim- 
portant in terms of immediate reso- 
lution. These issues at the same time 
may be those which individuals or 
groups within the community have 
strong feelings about. Failure to 
bring such matters before the board 
might be interpreted as extraordi- 
narily good judgement. 


5. An administrator can try to 
postpone policy action on prob- 
lematic issues until such time as he 
feels the board can arrive at a 
satisfactory solution, for him and 
the organization, in the absence of 
strife and turbulence. 


This individual deliberately tries 
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to avoid open conflict, unpleasant- 
ness or possibly a bad press. Delay in 
introducing a policy problem may 
keep the school board intact. 

As in alternative #4, the admin- 
istrator will not always succeed in 
delaying consideration of an issue. 
He continually runs the risk of hav- 
ing the problem brought to the atten- 
tion of the board by someone else. 
Such an occurrence would not only 
jeopardize the harmony of the board, 
but would place the administrator 
in an awkward position. 

Probably all administrators exer- 
cise some discretion in bringing pol- 
icy problems before boards. Timing 
is considered an important attribute 
of the successful administrator. 
Thoughtful timing appears to en- 
hance administrator-supported pol- 
icy proposals. Waiting to present an 
issue can avoid turbulence, but at the 
same time force acceptance of a less 
desirable policy alternative. 

6. An administrator can wait 
until the pressure of time for act- 
ing precludes any serious discus- 
sion of the problem or the need for 
policy action. 

This is a simple course of action. 
The superintendent avoids bringing 
a problem to the board until time 
has erased the need for decision. 
Probably most administrators have 
found it convenient to delay recom- 
mending a board action in relation 
to a personnel issue until the individ- 
ual involved has resigned or accepted 
another position. 

Waiting for time to resolve all 
problems would be unwise, for al- 
lowing undesirable situations to con- 


tinue can be detrimental to the total 


school system. The administrator will 
have to hazard a fight over the issue 
in the school board. 


7. An administrator can ex- 

pand the levels of information, the 
range of alternatives and concep- 
tion of the problem in order to 
alter the coalition into an align- 
ment of coalitions against the 
problem and not against one an- 
other. 
The educational leader who 
chooses this course of action utilizes 
the most intelligent and profession- 
ally defensible approach. Opening 
up the question and providing full 
information raises the policy matter 
above the level of petty school board 
politics. 

This alternative even suggests that 
the administrator reserves judgment 
about the policy proposition he will 
support until all of the evidence has 
been marshalled. The board sub- 
groups, with complete information 
at their disposal, will be able to raise 
many policy proposals that were un- 
known to them when less data were 
available upon which to pass judge- 
ment. 

Positing a policy-making setting in 
which the board has all of the facts, 
coalitions are permitted to agree 
upon mutually acceptable proposals 
which are in effect more than com- 
promises. 

Through open consideration of a 
range of alternatives, the policy mak- 
ers are able to support entirely new 
policy statements. These propositions 
are the result of the integration of 
ideas and are, in fact, not compro- 
mises. In compromise, each partici- 
pant sacrifices something to effect 
the compromise. But in integration, 
neither party loses, and each gains 
from the experience. 

Certainly the test of educational 
statesmanship is the success an ad- 
ministrator has in working with a di- 
vided school board. The job of ad- 
vising laymen about educational pol- 
icy matters is a grave responsibility 
in all situations. If sound policies are 
to be formulated to govern the opera- 
tion of local school systems, all of the 
participants in the process must be 
well informed. 
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t. THE SPRING of 1958 a distin- 
guished visitor spent a day at Mont 
Pleasant High School in Schenectady, 
New York. The visitor had come to 
look at its comprehensive program, 
to examine some facets of its record, 
and to talk with members of the stu- 
dent body, faculty and administra- 
tion. His names was James Bryant 
Conant. 

Dr. Conant squeezed amazing 
amounts of information about our 
school out of every minute of the day 
which had been arranged for him ac- 
cording to a detailed schedule which 
he had submitted in advance. Mont 
Pleasant was one of the comprehen- 
sive high schools which Dr. Conant 
and his team were to visit in their 
survey of a hundred or so schools 
across the nation. It had been in- 


cluded for two main reasons. It pro- 
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vided its 1,400 students with a pro- 
gram which was comprehensive in 
nature in serving the heterogeneous 
population of an industrial city. Also, 
it had established a reputation as a 
good school. 

Dr. Conant raised many questions. 
What was the socio-economic back- 
ground of our students? How many 
went on to college? How many were 
taking mathematics and science? 
How did the number of girls taking 
these subjects stand up against the 
number of boys? How about the stu- 
dents who were not college bound? 
Did they 


These are but a few of the many 


have established goals? 
queries, but our concern in this arti- 
cle is related to one in particular: 
“Are the boys and girls who have the 
ability to study effectively and re- 
wardingly advanced mathematics, 
foreign languages and tough courses 
in chemistry and physics enrolled in 
these courses? Are these academically 
talented students studying the sub- 
jects which will enable them to de- 
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velop their talents and go on to de- 
rive the riches of personal fulfillment 
combined with service to society?” 
In Mont Pleasant’s case, this was 
certainly not a complicated question. 
Schenectady had been identifying its 
academically talented for some time. 
We knew who these youngsters were, 
had worked with some of them as 
our outstanding students and with 
others who were rather poor students. 
In response to Dr. Conant’s specific 
question, however, we had no uni- 
fied statistical study of these talented 
youngsters which could tell us to 
what extent they, as a group, had 
studied the subjects they were ca- 
pable of studying or the degree of 
their scholastic achievements in these 
academic pursuits. It hit us as one of 
those situations in which you ask, 
“Now why didn’t I think of that?” 
In concentrating upon individuals we 
had erred in not piecing together the 
information pertaining to them to 
form a total picture which could 
possibly tell us things that were not 
observable when considering parts of 


the whole. 


Inventory spadework 


Dr. Conant recommends the aca- 
demic inventory as a device for ex- 
amining the programs elected by the 
students during their four years of 
high school; he feels that it should 
be requested of the principal by the 
board of education for each gradu- 
ating class. The name should be 
omitted but the form should include 
the sex of the pupil, ability level, 
courses taken during the four years 
and the grades obtained. It is sug- 
gested that if the distribution of aca- 
demic ability in the school corre- 
sponds to the national norm the in- 
ventory form should be completed for 
each pupil in the top 15 percent of 
the graduating class. 


For several years Schenectady had 
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been using an 19 of 115 as one of the 
determining factors in identifying 
students who should be considered 
as gifted. With conservation of time 
in mind we chose to continue using 
this figure as the ability indicator for 
our first and somewhat experimental 
inventory. The arbitrary figure was 
chosen with full understanding of the 
limitations of an intelligence test 
score as a sole basis for predicting 
academic aptitude. The students in 
our senior class who met the require- 
ments for graduation finally num- 
bered 361. The 47 students with an 
19 of 115 or higher, as measured by 
the California Mental Maturity In- 
termediate 47 S which had been ad- 
ministered in the 9th grade, repre- 
sented approximately 13 percent of 
our graduates. 

At the time, a college student who 
was doing his graduate work in the 
field of guidance was spending some 
time each week as an intern under 
the wine of the coordinator of our 
With _ this 


guidance coordinator as a standby 


guidance department. 
source of counsel, the student ex- 
amined the folders of the large senior 
class and procured the needed data; 
this was the research phase of the 
broad guidance experience we were 
attempting to provide for him. As 
the tedious task progressed, it became 
increasingly obvious that a total re- 
sult, depicting the sex and ability of 
+7 students, the names of approxi- 
mately 1,000 subjects taken by these 
+7 students over a 4-year period and 
the final mark for each of these sub- 
jects, would be an obscure picture at 
best for those of us on the immediate 
scene. The difficulties to be encoun- 
tered as board members and lay com- 
mittees sought to elicit valid under- 
standings from such an accumulation 
of data would, it seemed to us, virtu- 
ally negate the effort extended in 
preparing the report. Consultation 


with the mathematics department 
resulted in a graph study. 


Graph studies 

The first graph was drawn up, for 
inventory purposes, on the 47 stu- 
dents, the 20 or so subjects chosen 
by each and the achievement in these 
studies. The 47 top students appeared 
on the graph in descending order ac- 
cording to 19. The rank in class for 
each student had been determined 
in September and February of the 
senior year according to our annual 
operating procedure. Rank is com- 
puted by assigning a numerical 
equivalent to the final mark for each 
subject taken in the four year period 
and then deriving an average. The 
student with the highest average 
computed in this fashion ranks num- 
ber one in the class and ranks are 
assigned from that point on down. 

The program chosen by each stu- 
dent was represented on the graph; 
depicted were the number of units 
in subjects taken in the area of the 
five solids, which in the study of the 
American high school are considered 
to be English, history, modern lan- 
guage, mathematics and science. Also 
charted were the number of units in 
subjects required by the course of 
study taken by a student over and 
above those required subjects already 
covered by the solid category. In this 
category are a number of two-unit 
subjects that are difficult, laboratory- 
type, technical science subjects. They 
were not included as sciences in the 
solids because of their specialized na- 
ture but could very well be considered 
as solids. Lastly, the graph repre- 
sented the number of units in sub- 
jects taken in electives that are not 
already represented as solids or re- 
quired subjects. Examples would be 
choir, art, speech and the like. 
Study results 

Here we will raise some questions, 
the answers to which should be part 
of the working knowledge of high 
school faculties seeking to improve 
their curricular offerings and_ the 
educational use students are making 
of these offerings. Questions will be 
followed by the answers which our 
graph provides with reference to 
Mont Pleasant High School. 

Are the academically talented stu- 
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dents taking the subjects from which 
they can derive the most educational 
benefits? 

The committee surveying the 
American high school strongly rec- 
ommends that the program for the 
include 18 


units in the area of the academics or 


academically talented 
solids. Our graph tells us that among 
the 47 students we indicated were 
academically talented we find the 
following breakdown of units in the 
academic subjects: seven of the aca- 
demically talented students were 
taking 18-20 units in the solid sub- 
jects; 10 were taking 16-17; 14 were 
carrying 14-15; nine had 12-13, and 
seven students had under 12 units. 

Since four units in English, three 
in citizenship education and one each 
in science and mathematics are re- 
quired of all, everything over nine 
units in this breakdown consists of 
elected solids. These electives con- 
sist primarily of science, math and 
modern languages with the possibility 
of only one additional unit each in 
Enelish and social studies. 

The talented in this class, for the 
most part, fell short of taking the 
number of subjects in the solids pro- 
posed as optimum. However, our 
findings show that these students 
were, with few exceptions, in the 
courses of study which could be 
challenging to them and make a sig- 
nificant contribution to their devel- 
opment and total education. A quick 
survey of our study further shows the 
following: 40 students of our group 
were either in the college prepara- 
tory category, or were specializing 
in technical electrical or technical 
mechanical; five students were in 
the business education course and 
two were classified as general. 

It is interesting to note that al- 
though 16 units represents the mini- 
mum requirement for graduation, the 
units earned in subjects taken by the 
ability students range from a low of 
17 to a high of 26. The breakdown 
for total subjects in the individual 
programs is as follows: seven stu- 
dents were carrying 25-26 units; one 
had 23-24 units; 11 students had 21 
22: another 14 carried 19-20, and 
the last 14 students of the group 
carried 17-18. 

Forty percent of the students unde 
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discussion were able to handle 
courses of study totaling 21 units or 
more. The seven carrying the heav- 
iest loads did well enough to rank 
above the 85 percentile in the class. 
These two facts derived from our 
study would tend to verify the belief 
held by many that a capable student, 
under favorable circumstances, can 
carry a heavy scholastic responsibility 
and do a good job of it. 

Are the talented 
achieving in the courses taken in ac- 


academically 


cordance with the measure of their 
ability to achieve? 

For the purposes of this study, we 
concluded that a student who is in 
the top 13 percent of his graduating 
group in terms of ability should, if he 
is achieving to a degree reasonably 
commensurate with this ability, rank 
in the top 20 percent of his class. If 
this premise is acceptable, it means 
that a student who has achieved to 
a degree that causes him to rank be- 
low 72 in the class is underachieving. 
A check through our findings, with 
this as the measure, shows that 21 
students or nearly 45 percent of those 
in the talented group are under- 
achievers. They are not making use 
of the talent with which they are so 
fortunate to be gifted. Unquestion- 
ably this should be, and is, cause for 
erave concern. 

Some further information about 
those underachievers can be readily 
obtained from our graph. When we 
make a thorough study of the prob- 
lem, which will probably take us back 
to the individual, we can make a 
start, at least, by determining such 
information as the ratio of boys to 
girls, the number that went on to 
college and the kinds of courses and 
loads that were carried. In looking at 
the total picture we must not make 
our original mistake in reverse and 
forget about the individual, for as 
expressed in the 1959 Yearbook of 
the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development: “The hu- 
manness of each child is the heart of 
the teaching problem and at the 
same time the key to its solution.” 

Do the 
by the students represent a reasonable 


4-year programs selected 


balance in terms of general educa- 
tion? 


If we think of general education 


as contrasted to specialized educa- 
tion, it is likely that we are correct 
in proposing that solids and free elec- 
tives in combination make up the 


program of general education for the 
individuals under study. Specialized 
education is indicated by the stu- 
dents in the business education and 
technical courses. No specific ratio 
will be suggested here as to what con- 
stitutes the correct balance between 
specialized and general education in 
high school, but impressions can be 
gained from our findings regarding 
the existing balance. Our faculty can 
judge whether the balance is a 
healthy one or whether adjustments 
should be made. 

Have the academically talented 
students been accepted at college or 
some other institution of higher for- 
mal education? 

Since our survey was a year ago, 
we have been able to see how many 
of our ability students are continuing 
their education. We find that of the 
original 47 talented students, 23 (49 
percent) are now attending college, 
four (8 percent) are participating in 
formal education on less than a four- 
year basis, and 20 (43 percent) are 
not continuing their education at 
this time. A closer look at these fig- 
ures, however, shows that 25 of the 
+7 talented students had taken the 
college preparatory course, and of 
these, only four did not go on to 
college, 

Dr. Conant’s group then con- 
cluded that designation of rank in 
class ts detrimental. The contention 
is that bright pupils often elect easy 
courses in order to insure high erades 
and high class standing. Is this true 
at Mont Pleasant Hich School? 

This question, combined with the 
observation of the fact that the num- 
ber one ranking student in the class, 
along with several others in the “top 
ten,” does not show in our graph be- 
cause of not meeting the 115 19 cut- 
ting line, caused us to construct an- 
other chart which differs from the 19 
graph in that the 47 students repre- 
sented are those who ranked | to 47 
in the class. Thirty of the students 
who were in the first graph are re- 
$y the defi- 


nition already arrived at, we may 


placed by other students 
consider all of this group to be 
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achievers for, in terms of academic 
achievement, they fall in the top 13 
percent of the class. Much of the in- 
formation determined about the 
talented from the first graph can be 
obtained from the second study for 
the achievers. At this time we will 
confine ourselves to the question at 
hand. Did the “top ten,” who make 
up the group singled out for scholas- 
tic achievement by being assigned 
honor seats on the stage during the 
commencement ceremony, take the 
easy road in order to attain this 
honor? 

Our study tells us that 9 of the 11 
students who ranked in the “top ten” 
were taking courses in preparation 
for college. With regard to the re- 
maining students, we would not label 
our business education course as an 
easy course. Five of these high-rank- 
ing students had taken 16 or more 
units in the solids. Four of the others 
were technicals who were taking 
difficult science type subjects which 
could be considered as solids and 
would bring their total in the solids 
above 16. Interestingly enough the 
number one achiever took more sub- 
jects than any other student in the 
class and took more solids than any 
other technical student. We believe 
that in this class the motivation of 
top honors in rank has had a posi- 
tive rather than a negative value. 

Additional support for the thesis 
that achievers do not expend their 
talents avoiding work is demon- 
strated by the following information 
gleaned from both our studies: Five 
talented students and nine achievers 
had from 24 to 27% units in their 
programs. Nineteen talented and 26 
achievers carried from 20 to 23'% 
units, and 23 talented and 12 achiev- 
ers had from 16 to 191% units. 


What Lies Ahead 


The problems to be solved in edu- 
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cation seem to reproduce by fission, 
and solutions, even of the partial vari- 
ety, seem to be few and far between. 
Nevertheless, a first step in the solu- 
tion of a problem almost always must 
involve a process of identification 
and isolation. The academic inven- 
tory can be a valuable instrument in 
the hands of a faculty which is de- 
termined to do something about the 
problems the inventory brings into 
focus. In the foregoing sections, we 
have found out what kinds of infor- 
mation can be gleaned from an in- 
ventory along with the advantages of 
presenting the data graphically. The 
inventory has also left some big ques- 
tions, most of which were previously 
suspected but never pinpointed, such 
as: 

1. What can we do to encourage 
some of the academically talented to 
increase the number of subjects they 
take in the academics? 

2. Is there an indication here that 
there should be an 8-period day for 
those students who can profit from 
it? 

3. In order to meet the demands 
upon time made by the course of 
study suggested for the academically 
talented, should we allow laboratory 
periods to be taken from physical 
education or some of the non-aca- 
demic electives? 

4. What do we feel should be a 
sound balance between subjects in 
the area of general education and 
those in specialized education? 

5. Was there something that we 
could have done for the achievers 
who prepared for college and did not 
go? 

6. In future inventories can we 
improve upon our designation of the 
talented so that a single 1Q test does 
not serve as the determining factor? 


The problem which looms over all 
the others that have come to light in 
this discussions is that of the under- 
achievers. Have underachievers made 
up 45 percent of the talented group 
in previous classes? How about those 
who are presently in our school? Is 
there some pattern we can establish 
regarding the underachievers in our 
school? What are their characteris- 
tics? What seems to be the contribut- 
ing causes in their personal makeup, 
in their home life, in their school life? 


What are these factors in the achiev- 
ers and how do they contrast with 
the underachievers? Is there some 
way in which the curriculum of our 
school or we as school people are 
failing these youngsters and con- 
tributing to the problem? How much 
sorely needed talent is being lost 
across the nation as a result of under- 
achievers in other schools? It would 
seem that these are questions for 
which the faculty at our school must 
seek answers. Our faculty advisory 
council has already incorporated the 
information obtained from the inven- 
tory as part of the reservoir of knowl- 
edge about our students essential to 
efforts for curriculum improvement. 
In a recent conference on the Iden- 
tification and Education of the Aca- 
demically Talented Student in the 
American Secondary School, recorder 
A. Harry Passow presents the think- 
ing of the group on guiding the aca- 
demically talented when he writes: 


In a society where the need for 
trained manpower is multiplying 
constantly and loss of talent must 
be viewed with alarm, efforts to 
increase the talent reservoir and 
decrease waste through oversight 
must be redoubled. This aspect of 
talent development is as crucial 
and important as improving the 
quality of educational experiences 
of those students who are achiev- 
ing and who react positively to 
school programs. 


The phrase pertaining to the need 
for improving the quality of educa- 
tional experiences brings to mind a 
precaution. Providing for the aca- 
demically talented as well as for all 
of the other students we find in our 
schools must consist of more than 
getting the right people into the right 
subjects for the right length of time. 
This is a first step and the academic 
inventory can help us make it success- 
ful. Underlying the total educational 
opportunity for our youngsters, how- 
ever, is the nature and quality of the 
experiences afforded these students 
in the subject areas and in all other 
facets of their school life. The study, 
evaluation and effort to improve the 
nature and quality of these experi- 
ences must be an intrinsic part of our 
professional way of life. 
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QUALITY CONTROL 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


| oo THE ORBITING of the 
first man-made missile, many sug- 
gestions were offered for revising the 
job of secondary schools. Unfortu- 
nately, many of these early proposals 
were born of hysteria. An outstand- 
ing west coast newspaper supported 
a proposal for doing away with all 
extra-class activities, commonly re- 
ferred to as the student activity pro- 
gram in secondary schools. One of 
the arguments put forth was that 
such activities rob students of valua- 
ble time—time which should be put 
to better use studying “fundamental 
subjects.” Certainly these disciplines 
are of extreme importance in modern 
life. 

One observes, however, that the 
quality of education in a democrati- 
cally oriented society should be 
viewed broadly, not limited to sub- 
ject matter in as few as two or three 
disciplines. Instead, education should 
relate to all the experiences and ac- 
tivities by which, and through which, 
young people learn in their growth 
from childhood to maturity. This 
means that extra-class activities con- 
stitute a significant part of the total 
educational program of schools in 
this country. As such, the activity 
program offerings of the schools 
should be checked for quality along 
with the regular curricular offerings. 

In this connection it is significant to 
note that in Minnesota, a Guide fo? 
the Improvement of Student Activity 
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Programs in Minnesota Schools was 
released and distributed by the State 
Department of Education in 1957. 
At about the same time in Texas a 
“committee of ten” launched a state- 
wide study which, among other 
things, attempted to catalogue all 
pupil extra-class activities in the 
schools. Moreover, the study also 
dealt with how the schools go about 
regulating these activities. In Cali- 
fornia, state regulations govern the 
charging of fees for pupil member- 
ship and participation in extra-class 
activities sponsored by the schools. 
Believing that quality in education 
should be judged in terms of need, 
I conducted a brief study of practices 
in individual school systems last year. 
Secondary school principals in 210 
fairly typical school communities 
were asked about their activity pro- 
erams. The resulting data were tabu- 
lated so that we could observe any 
appreciable differences among prac- 
tices in the four regions of the United 
States: the West, South, Northcen- 
tral and Northeast. Tabulated data 
also made it possible to check result- 
ing differences for extra-large, large, 
medium and small communities. A 
differentiation was also provided for 


junior high schools. 


Are Activities Needed? 


With respect to the need for extra- 
curricular activities, 80 percent of 
the 210 secondary school principals 
said that such activities are more 
important in a democratic society 
than in a totalitarian state. An even 
larger percent from schools in small 


communities were of the same opin- 
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ion. If this point of view is educa- 
tionally sound, one senses a danger in 
discarding, or substantially de-em- 
phasizing, extra-curricular activities 
in schools of the United States in 
order to copy or compete with Rus- 
sian educational practices envolving 
great emphasis on content subjects. 

Approximately one-third of the 
principals said that their student ac- 


g * 
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tivity programs had been re-empha- 
sized since Sputnik. A greater num- 
ber, or 38 percent from extra-large 
and large communities reported simi- 
larly. However, in the medium-size 
communities only 20 pe.cent indi- 
cated that their extra-curricular pro- 
grams had been re-emphasized over 
the same period. 

In contrast to this, 16 percent re- 


ee | 


Many administrators favored students paying for extra-class activities. 


ported that their activity programs 
had been de-emphasized. A propor- 
tionately larger number or 21 per- 
cent of the junior-high school activ- 
ity programs apparently had been 
de-emphasized. Could it be that so 
much additional content has been 
allocated from senior to junior high 
schools in recent months that student 
activities are being forced out of 
the schedule? Only 11 percent of the 
principals from large communities 
indicated a de-emphasis. 

In the short space of two years, 
46 percent of the secondary schools 
represented have changed the em- 
phasis formerly given to extra-class 
activities. This indicates much con- 
cern on the part of secondary school 
workers for this phase of the total 
program. 


Are Existing Extra-Class 
Programs Effective? 


For purposes of getting an ap- 
praisal of the relative effectiveness of 
present curricular and extra-curricu- 
lar offerings, principals were asked to 
rate both programs on_ identical 
scales. The scales were designed to 
identify five rating points each— 
inferior, below-average, average, 
above-average, and superior. 

Judgments logged at the upper 
end of the scale are considered first. 
In terms of effectiveness, 31 percent 
of the principals rated their cur- 
riculum offerings superior, while only 
21 percent of them so rated their 
Thirty- 
three percent gave their curriculum 


extra-curricular programs. 
offerings above-average, but only 21 
percent gave the same rating to their 
student activity programs. In small 
communities and in junior high 
schools fewer activity programs were 
rated superior. The ratio was 13 
percent and 10 percent respectively 
rated 
throughout the country as a whole. 


as against 21 percent so 
Ratings at these two upper points on 
the scale seem to indicate considera- 
ble room for improvement in exist- 
ing student activity programs, despite 
the change which is reported to have 
taken place in this regard over the 
past two and a half years. 

At the other end of the scale, not 
one out of the 210 principals rated 
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his curricular program inferior, but 
3 percent of the group said their 
extra-curricular offerings were in- 
ferior. None of the principals from 
the western or northcentral regions 
even judged their curriculum pro- 
grams as being below-average in ef- 
fectiveness. For the country as a 
whole, curriculum effectiveness was 
rated below average by only 2 per- 
cent, in slight contrast to 3 percent 
of the schools in which principals 
gave their extra-curricular programs 
a rating of below-average. Other re- 
gional differences are noted, how- 
ever, with 9 percent of the activity 
programs in the northeast region be- 
ing judged below-average in effec- 
tiveness. 

If the foregoing ratings are valid, 
one can conclude that the educa- 
tional programs, both curricular and 
extra-curricular, are slightly more 
effective in the western and north- 
central regions than those currently 
operating in the southern and north- 
eastern regions. 

If the citizenry of the United States 
is to be satisfied with average effec- 
tiveness, some comfort can be drawn 
from the finding that 51 percent of 
the principals rated their extra-cur- 
ricular programs average. This is a 
logical finding when applying statisti- 
cal techniques to unselected cases, but 
many of the same principals rated 
their curriculum offerings higher 
than average, (curricular 64%, ex- 
tra-curricular, 42%) thereby making 
the former significant. Here again 
one recognizes a considerable margin 
of difference between the rated ef- 
fectiveness of the two aspects of the 
total secondary school program, a 
difference which should challenge 
administrators to increase substan- 
tially their efforts towards improving 
activity programs for pupils. The is- 
sue is not one of pitting one phase of 
the program against another, but 
rather one of working towards the 
improvement of both curriculum and 
student activities programs. 


How Can Out-of-Class 
Activities Be Improved? 


What suggestions can be drawn 
from the data for improving the ex- 
tra-curricular activities? An impres- 
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sive majority or 81 percent of the 
principals felt that the same methods 
should be employed in developing 
good extra-curricular programs that 
are used in developing the regular 
curricular materials and programs. 
Slightly more than three-fourths 
favored carefully selected 
teacher-aides, or other non-certified 


using 


personnel as sponsors or co-sponsors 
in providing appropriate extra-cur- 
ricular activities for pupils. In the 
junior high schools and small com- 
munities, the principals were even 
more willing to utilize such helpers 
as indicated by 84 percent. Principals 
in extra-large communities were less 
apt to look in this direction for as- 
sistance, yet over 71 percent favored 
the idea. 

An even greater number of the ad- 
ministrators favored schools encour- 
aging other agencies and institutions 
of society towards helping provide 
appropriate extra-curricular activi- 
ties for today’s youth. For the coun- 
try as a whole, 88 percent of the 
principals favored sharing these re- 
sponsibilities with outside groups. On 
this point, the junior-high school 
representatives were again most en- 
thusiastic, as indicated by 100 per- 
cent who said such community 
groups should be encouraged to assist 
with out-of-class services to youth. 
If the schools can not be “everything 
to every youth in the community” 
and do an effective job, is it not ap- 
propriate to encourage other groups 
and agencies of the community to 
organize for sharing in this important 
work? 


Who Should Pay the 


Cost of Activities? 


Slightly over one-half of the ad- 
ministrators favor pupils assuming a 
minor part of the cost of extra-class 
activities sponsored by the school. 
Thirty percent thought such activi- 
ties should be totally free. Interlinear 
comments reflected a belief that since 
our public schools are tax supported, 
all educational services should be 
free. Only 13 percent favored stu- 
dents bearing the major cost of such 
activities. No significant differences 
were noted among the regions or 
population groups on this point. 


How Should We Relate the 
Bright Pupil to the Program? 


Secondary principals apparently 
want activities for bright pupils, so 
that they will have a balanced pro- 
yram of growth and development. 
Over one-half said bright pupils need 
activities more than do other pupils. 
This feeling was expressed by 66 per- 
cent of those from schools in the 
southern region. The remaining re- 
sponses were fairly equally divided 
between bright pupils needing fewer, 
or needing the same number of ac- 
tivities, as others. Activities for all 
pupils should be selected with equal 
care in the opinion of 70 percent of 
the administrators. Twenty-nine per- 
cent thought greater care should be 
taken in helping bright pupils select 
activities than is required for others. 

If bright pupils carry a full aca- 
demic schedule, as proposed by 
James Bryant Conant, will they miss 
the values which participation in 
student activities provide? More than 
three-fourths of the principals felt 
they would not. Apparently it has 
been observed that students of this 
ability will find time to participate 
in activities while carrying five major 
subjects. If this is true, principals 
need to give very careful considera- 
tion to scheduling activities. Less 
than one-fifth felt bright pupils 
would not participate in activities if 
they were carrying a “full academic 
program.” No regional differences of 
significance were noted in this con- 


nection. 


What Should We Do? 


Our challenge, therefore, seems to 
be to continue working diligently to- 
wards improving the quality of our 
educational programs. This means 
the total program which must be 
based on the needs of youth and the 
needs and demands of society. Some 
student activities have not been thus 
founded. Let us apply the profes- 
sional “know-how” we have used in 
curriculum development to improve 
student activities. The foregoing evi- 
dence indicates that we are behind 
in this important area of service to 
youth. 





HOW TO EVALUATE 
YOUR SCHOOL 


H... MAY ADMINISTRATORS know 


whether the work of their schools is 
superior, mediocre, or inferior? How 
may they know how their staff feels 
about the total school program? 
How may they know what the stu- 
dents and community consider out- 
standing and what only average? 
Secondary administrators in Cali- 
fornia believe they have a plan by 
which valid answers are obtainable 

For many years the University of 
California has reported to principals 
the grades made by their high school 
graduates, but the modern high 
school is the school of the people, 
serving many who do not go on to 
college. How effective is it in its 
work for this other large segment of 
its population? 

Secondary school administrators in 
California through their own or- 
ganization determined ten years ago 
to find first-hand answers to these 
questions. As a result, a committee 
was appointed to develop criteria by 
which local schools could determin« 
for themselves their own effectiveness 
and their own needs. Obviously pro- 
fessional help would be needed. The 
committee established the plan for 
this by calling on their own mem- 
bers and being aided by the teacher 
training universities and colleges of 
the state and the California Depart- 
of Education. 


First, criteria were established as 
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by ELSIE FRANCES GIBBS 


to their real purpose. These include: 


e To upgrade the total school pro- 
eram. 
lo provide a basis from which to 
restate goals in the light of the 
needs and financial ability of the 
area. 
To identify problems that need at- 
tention. 
To indicate strengths that may be 
used as a basis for continued 
growth. 
To start a practical program of 
in-service education for the entire 


school staff. 


Basically, the principles of self- 
evaluation acknowledge that the lo- 
cal community decides what kind of 
a school best meets local needs, and 
that the final objectives of any school 
program are those set by the local 
school board. It follows, then, that 
the most effective evaluation of a 
local school is the one in which those 
involved in the local school program 
lead out, since they have best knowl- 
edge of local needs and locally estab- 
lished educational aims. 

The program provides broad, edu- 
cationally sound criteria, accepted by 
the State Department of Education 
and California Association of Sec- 
ondary School Administrators and 
to be used by the local school com- 
mittees in evaluating their school 
program. A second important value 
is in having a group of educators 
from outside the local school, repre- 
senting several facets of education, 


review the school’s report objectively 


and discuss it frankly with the local 
school staff not as inspectors but as 
professional co-workers. 

The cassa Appraisal-Accredita- 
tion Program provides a rare oppor- 
tunity for involving school board, 
staff, 


staff, classified staff, and students in 


administrative instructional 
a cooperative professional experience 
that is unique in its possibilities. It 
is the only program presently avail- 
able that involves these people in a 
coordinated effort, with the assist- 
ance of professional help and con- 
sultation, to improve the total school 
program. It provides an effective 
basis for the establishment of a 
meaningful program of in-service ed- 
ucation for the professional staff. 

Also, one of the exceptional fea- 
tures is involvement of the classified 
staff in a truly professional program. 
The school administration and the 
school board have an opportunity 
via participation in the evaluation 
process to really find out what is 
happening in the school and how 
well the school program is fulfilling 
the school’s objectives. 

Cassa’s program is now a going 
concern. The original committee has 
erown in number and shifted in 
membership over ten years but dedi- 
cation to duty and enthusiasm have 
characterized its work. At no time 
has there been greater optimism 
concerning this project than at the 
present time. The current interest 
and participation indicate a wide- 
spread desire to maintain and im- 
prove the quality of the educational 
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program in California secondary 
schools. Within a relatively short 


time, most of the secondary schools 


in California will have taken part, 


voluntarily, in the present plan of 
evaluation and accreditation. 

The school making such a study 
follows planned procedure which 
recognizes adequate timing as essen- 
tial to the success of the plan. Noth- 
ing is done hastily nor without 
First the 
principal requests approval of his 


thoughtful organization. 
superintendent, who obtains official 
ratification of the Board of Educa- 
tion and a budgetary allotment. This 
allotment is the cost to the district 
for the services it receives from the 
California Association of Secondary 
School Administrators and its visit- 
ing committee. Members of the visit- 
ing committee are educators who 
receive expenses but no salary; they 
donate their time. 

The Association appoints a visit- 
ing committee chairman to assist in 
the conducting of the school’s pro- 
gram; he helps all concerned to or- 
ganize for the experience. This in- 
cludes choosing a date, four to six 
inonths away, for the visitation of 
the school by the visiting committee. 

The local school committees gather 
data concerning their school, follow- 
ing the pattern set by the Accredita- 
tion Committee. If necessary, the 
chairman of the visiting committee 
further helps and guides them in 
their study. 

When the school committees have 
completed their work, their reports 
are duplicated and one copy is sent, 
at least two weeks prior to the time 
of the visitation of the school, to 
every member of the visiting com- 
mittee. The committee members 
study these reports thoroughly be- 
fore their visit to the school where 
for more than two days they meet 
with the school committees who 
made the reports, discuss problems, 
strengths and weaknesses of the 
school as seen through local eyes. 

A written report is then prepared 
by the visiting committee and sub- 
mitted to the school and to the Ac- 
creditation Commission. The Ac- 
creditation Commission studies the 
report, refers to school committee re- 
ports when necessary, and grants ac- 
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creditation to the applicant school 
for periods of time not to exceed five 
years. Copies of school reports are 
returned to the local school for use 
and study, and other copies are dis- 
tributed to the State Department of 
Education and two copies to the 
cASSA Office for filing and research. 

This plan and organization of data 
for quick and valid interpretation 
was not easily nor hastily evolved. 
Before being printed in its present 
form, CAssa’s appraisal form or in- 
strument was subjected to nine re- 
visions which were made as results 
of careful study and experimental 
use of the instrument in actual school 
situations. The procedures are de- 
signed to be subject to constant re- 
vision as the Accreditation Program 
matures further and circumstances 
indicate need of changes. 

Three of the San Bernardino sec- 
ondary schools went through the 
self-appraisal process in 1954 along 
with other volunteering California 
schools in order to help develop the 
instrument of self-appraisal and pat- 
terns of procedures. Now after five 
years these same schools and others 
in the district are seeking another 
“look-see” to determine progress 
made. Pacific Hign School, estab- 
lished only six years ago, participated 
in 1954 and 1958-59; 


the school staff feels they have solved 


again in 


many of the problems cited in 1954, 
and that its streneths are even greater 
and that its weak spots are now re- 
moved. 

As the Accreditation Committee 
reviews the reports from the school 
supplemented by that of the visiting 
committee, it reviews the commu- 
nity, its types and unique needs and 
the school’s place in this particular 
community. How adequately it is 
staffed, what its holding power 1s, 
how broad a program is available to 
meet the needs and interests of the 
students of this particular area, and 
how adequate is its school plant are 
all reviewed in light of professional 
standards of the state. 

Although participation is volun- 
tary the Accreditation Committee 
finds that almost every secondary 
school in the state has recently been 
evaluated or is on a waiting list for 


such a process. 


The form which was developed for 
use by all schools has now been re- 
fined with development of separate 
instruments for junior and senior 
high schools and for large city high 
schools and small rural schools. Basic 
objectives and procedures remain 
the same in all of these. The criteria 
are: what kind of a school will best 
serve the youth of this particular 
community, and how can it be 
strengthened. That school adminis- 
trators are finding the results satis- 
fying may be noted from the follow- 
ing direct quotes from educators in 
schools recently completing the Eval- 
uation Study: 

“T have always believed that we 
had a fairly democratic arrangement 
in planning among staff members, 
and that they had a part in making 
decisions which affected them. How- 
ever, since the evaluation study, I 
have observed members of both the 
certificated and classified staffs are 
more free with suggestions for im- 
proving our school and the school 
program. There seems to be more of 
a feeling that they have a stake in 
things. They feel much as any of us 
do when our opinions are solicited 
and considered.” 

Another says, “It made me much 
more aware of the problems of edu- 
cation in general. Teachers have 
given me this same reaction by state- 
ment and by the attitudes regarding 
their own work. It definitely helped 
improve the viewpoint of the teach- 
ing staff as a whole.” 

From another school, “We expect 
implementation to be slow but sure. 
Communication has greatly im- 
proved and as the visiting committee 
pointed out, this was one of our big 
failings. Personally I am convinced 
of the excellence of the experience 
for schools and am a strong sup- 
porter of the evaluative instrument.” 

A teacher reports, “It seemed to 
me as a faculty member that one of 
the most valuable things about the 
evaluation was the opportunity it 
created for the teachers to become 
better acquainted with one another’s 
problems and goals and to discover 
that they were all operating on the 
same track, so to speak. Faculty mo- 
rale improved, and this factor alone 
made the whole thing worthwhile.” 
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NATIONAL HERITAGE PROGRAM 


B., RipGeE, located in the south- 


west corner of Brooklyn, has long 
been noted as one of the most fiercely 
independent communities in the bor- 
ough. When asked where he lives, a 
Bay-Ridge-ite rarely says “New York 
City” or “Brooklyn”—his response 
characteristically is “Bay Ridge.” 
Bay Ridge is almost a separate com- 
munity within the larger community 
of Brooklyn. It has its own news- 
papers, its own societies, its own Civic 
associations. There is a tremendous 
unifying spirit in Bay Ridge which 
has made it a community unto itself. 

Yet despite the great homogeneity 
of community feeling shared by Bay 
Ridge citizens, few parts of New 


York City have as heterogeneous a 
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population. ‘The core of this area 
comprises what is one of the wealth- 
iest sections of all Brooklyn, yet its 
fringe areas are dense with tene- 
ments. There are at least 15 different 
nationalities liberally represented. 
This fact presents at once resources 
and obstacles for effective school- 
community relations. 

Almost squarely in the geograph- 
ical center of Bay Ridge stands Bay 
Ridge High School. Through the 
untiring efforts of Elizabeth Fitz- 
patrick, its principal since 1938, this 
school is also the community center. 
From 7:30 in the morning till 10 
o’clock in the evening, and some- 
times later, the plant is in constant 
use. Multiple session classes minister- 
ing to the needs of nearly four thou- 
sand girls, evening classes for adults, 
community civic meetings, citizens 
advisory councils, the pra, veterans’ 
organizations, these and other com- 


munity groups make Bay Ridge High 
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School the intellectual and social 
hub of Bay Ridge. 

But Elizabeth Fitzpatrick is not 
satisfied; rather she is always looking 
for new and better ways to realize 
even more fully the rich potentiali- 
ties of the school-community concept. 
O'Neill, 


her special administrative assistant in 


Together with Charles E. 
charge of school-community  rela- 
tions, she is ever seeking to involve 
the community in the life of the 
school, and vice-versa. The four 
organizational approaches identified 
by school-community experts—anal- 
ysis, design, implementation and 


evaluation—have almost always 
formed the framework of her com- 
munity involvement programs. 
Strange to say, however, the program 
which was perhaps the most fruitful 
of all, the Heritage Program, started 
without any prior structuring. 


No one in Bay Ridge High School 
today really knows how the Heritage 
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A high school’s search for patterns 
of school-community involvement 
produces a “philosophy of the mosaic.’ 


IN A BROOKLYN COMMUNITY 


Program began. Some say it had its 
origin in a Columbus Day Rally, 
others believe it was suggested by a 
member of the advisory council 
while still others think it developed 
from an assembly program = on 
brotherhood. But the concensus is 
that it arose spontaneously. No one 
person initiated it; rather it almost 
appears that everyone thought of the 
idea at the same time. 

Actually, this sudden mushroom- 
ing of the heritage idea was far from 
strange; it was the most natural thing 
that could have happened in this 
particular situation. The entire cli- 
mate of Bay Ridge High School al- 
most demanded such a _ beginning, 
because creative self-expression of 
students, staff and community lead- 
ers on problems affecting Bay Ridge, 
their own community, is the way in 
which this school functions. The 
growth of this idea is certainly a high 
tribute to Elizabeth Fitzpatrick whose 
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exemplary approach to school-com- 
munity involvement provided the 
wholesome soil in which such a con- 
cept could be born, nourished and 
brought to full flower. 

From long experience with school- 
community endeavors she knew the 
vital importance of a planned ap- 
proach and a sound organizational 
framework. She realized that no or- 
ganization is of much value unless it 
is built around a purpose or goal. 
After conferences and _ discussions 
with the staff, students and commun- 
ity leaders in which she invited thei 
suggestions and recommendations on 
what the underlying principle of the 
new program should be, she evolved 
what she terms the “philosophy of 
the mosaic.” The citizens all felt 
that Bay Ridge, their community, 1s 
not a melting pot where all national 
groups lose their identity. If this were 
true, all the inherent richness found 


in these groups would be lost forever. 


Instead, the community is a mosaic, 
a grouping of all the different na- 
tionalities and races to form an over- 
all pattern which incorporates the 
best of every culture. As every piece 
of a mosaic is necessary for the com- 
plete beauty of the picture, so like- 
wise the community would be in- 
complete if it failed to utilize the 
contributions of any one of the na- 
tional groups. The melting pot re- 
duced all the cultures to the least 
common denominator, while the mo- 
saic idea sublimated each to produce 
a composite of the best. 

Soon after this decision on the 
basic philosophy had been made, 
plans were formulated for the organ- 
ization of a suitable school-commun- 
ity relationship built around this 
concept. No one knew what concrete 
form this relationship would take. 
The staff, 


council cooperatively decided to ex- 


students and advisory 


plore the possibilities and report 
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back with their findings. Each group 
would use an appropriate technique 
to reach the various areas of the 
community. Since these school-com- 
munity techniques were in each case 
as different as the groups employing 
the technique, it was felt that a rep- 
resentative and composite picture 
would develop out of which an or- 
ganizational base could be made for 
implementing the findings. 

The pupils began interviewing the 
parents of the various cultural 
groups represented in the student 
body, as well as talking to commun- 
ity leaders of various national ori- 
gins. Numerous interesting facts thus 
came to the surface. For example, the 
pupils learned that if an Indian pro- 
gram was to be presented, pork 
should not be served to the distin- 
guished guests from that country as 
many Indians do not eat this meat 
for religious reasons. 

Interested members of the. staff 
contacted friends and acquaintances 
of various national groups who oc- 
cupied positions of honor. Samuel 
Abrahamsen, a faculty member and 
the first licensed teacher of Norwe- 
gian in New York City, got in touch 
with friends in the Norwegian Con- 
sulate and Embassy. Leopold De- 
Maio made contact with several 
widely known Italian companies and 
societies whose directors he knew in- 
timately. Other members of the staff 
worked through similar channels in 
establishing relations with commun- 
ity national groups. 

The lay advisory council was also 
busy at work. William Kostecki, for 
example, was contacting prominent 
Patrick 


McDonald held discussions with the 


Polish community leaders. 


members of the Irish Consulate and 
prominent Gaelic-American citizens. 
Other members of the council got in 
touch with the national groups with 
which they were affiliated. Thus 
staff, students and community co- 
operatively worked on the design of 
the program 

The third stage of development 
was the actual implementation of 
the ideas gathered by the analysis and 
set into an organizational framework 
by the design. Toward this end sev- 
eral joint meetings were held, and it 
was finally decided that the imple- 
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mentation would come in the form 
of the “Heritage Program.” This was 
a day-evening affair in which every 
national group would have an op- 
portunity to demonstrate how it has 
contributed in its own way to the 
development of a richer America 
and how it has made Bay Ridge a 
better place in which to live. Each 
group was given a different day to 
make its presentation. The actual 
program would be given for the stu- 
dents in the assembly period and for 
the community people in the eve- 
ning, 

For two weeks preceding the pub- 
lic presentation the national group 
featured national displays through- 
out the foyer and corridors of the 
school. An importing firm loaned fine 
Italian silks for the Italian display. 
Syrian children displayed rich ori- 
ental rugs. Irish firms sent fine lin- 
Baleek 


ware. Norwegian students furnished 


ens. Teachers brought in 
samples of silverware and knitted 
goods. And so it went. Durine this 
two-week period the local newspa- 
pers carried stories on the program, 
urging the people of the community 
to visit the school and examine the 
displays. Pupils dressed in native 
costume acted as guides to explain 
the arts, crafts and exhibits. The 
school was more and more becoming 


the center of community focus. 


Choose national holidays 


The day on which a program was 
to be presented was always propi- 
tiously chosen to coincide with some 
event significant in the life of the 


nation represented. Thus for exam- 


ple, the Norwegian Heritage Pro- 


gram was held on May 17, the anni- 
versary of the adoption of the Con- 
stitution of Norway. The lay advisory 
council arranged for distinguished 
persons to be part of the program. 
Some were well-known artists from 
the concert stage who gave _ their 
services gratuitously to this program. 
(A number of these artists wanted to 
look over the program ahead of time 
as their contracts provided that they 
must not appear on the stage with 
performers of lesser ability or stature ; 
when informed that the youngsters 
would share the stage with them, 


these artists were truly overjoyed 


and promised to do their utmost to 
make the program a success.) Am- 
bassadors, consuls general, deputy 
mayors, concert artists of the inter- 
national stage, United States Sena- 
tors, college presidents—these were 
the type of guests the program at- 
tracted. But the youngsters were the 
highlight of the program. ‘They acted 
in pageants that depicted life in the 
old country, danced to folk music 
and wore the costumes of that coun- 
try. It was significant that pupils of 
various nationalities contributed 
heavily to other groups as well; thus 
pupils of Italian extraction danced 
and sang in the Polish heritage pro- 


gram. 


Corridor analysis 


The final stage in this community- 
school relationship, evaluation, was 
carried on in the same informal but 
effective way as was the analysis. 
For the students, “corridor evalua- 
tion” was very popular. Their enthus- 
iastic between-class discussion of the 
program spilled over into the class- 
room work, and several days were 
spent in the various classes assaying 
the values and outcomes of the pro- 
gram. The staff appraised the pro- 
gram at luncheon get-togethers and 
faculty meetings. The lay advisory 
council carefully weighed the out- 
comes of the program with special 
attention to the cross-cultural under- 
standings derived from it. Letters 
from community citizens and from 
the distinguished guests agreed that 
their horizons were broadened by the 
program. Letters in the press con- 
firmed this. 

The students, staff and community 
felt that the program did much to 
deepen their understanding of their 
fellow citizens. Community interest 
in various national cultures was defi- 
nitely heightened as a result of the 
program. The press reported that 
the positive concept of brotherhood 
had clearly replaced the negative 
idea of tolerance in many parts of 
Bay Ridge. Thus, through the Heri- 
tage Program, the school improved 
the community in the important job 
of living together and in the under- 
standing and appreciation of the 
contributions of its various sub- 


groups. 
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At the new Orchard Hill Elementary School, Leetonia, Ohio, selected by A.A.S.A. for 
its exhibit of outstanding school designs, George Trombitas, Assistant Principal, says: 


“We're a country school with ambitious ideas involving A-V aids... 


We can’t tolerate A-V equipment that requires frequent servicing... 





Our Kodak Pageant Projectors give us no trouble at all...” 


“You don’t have to be a city school to exploit the ad- 
vantages of audio-visual methods. In fact, we feel our 
expanding A-V program deserves some credit for our 
students taking two of the top 10 honor awards in the 
county—competing with city schools. 

“But out here in the country we don’t have the 
quick repair service for A-V equipment that city 
schools have. This means we use only equipment we 
feel. will withstand student operation without inter- 
rupting breakdowns.” 


One reason Kodak Pageant 16mm Sound Projectors 
operate so dependably in city or country is that they 
are permanently lubricated at the factory. They never 
need oiling, eliminate problems of over-or-under oiling, 
eliminate oil record-keeping, too. And the Pageant 
Projector is easy to thread and operate. . 
the inexperienced youngster. 

Ask your Kodak A-V dealer for a complete Pageant 
demonstration. Or write for Bulletin V3-22, containing 


. even for 


complete specifications. No obligation, of course. 


Kodak Pageant Projector ) EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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Democratic Leadership 


Does it abrogate executive responsibility? 


| HE BEST TEACHER I know re- 


cently changed schools after a decade 
of upgrading the language arts pro- 
gram of a first-rate high school. ““‘We 
have no leadership,” she told me. 
“After ten years of good headway, 
we lost our principal. ‘The new man 
has put us back to our beginnings.” 

A grade 


plained: 


teacher recently com- 
“If our supervisor would 
stop trying to coordinate, maybe the 
administration could tell us what’s 
expec ted in this school.” 

Such words spoken between teach- 
ers dramatically show the importance 
we place on effective administration 
For such statements (admittedly 
spoken in a minor number of cases 
emphasize the coming of age of edu- 
cational leadership. When dynamic, 
mature leadership is not exhibited 
nowadays, our teachers feel justified 
in complaining. 

Such was not always the case, for 
duriny the late twenties through the 


forties, administrators were trying to 





Dr. Holland is professor of education 
at the College of William and Mary, 
Williamsburg, Virginia. 
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by HOWARD K. HOLLAND 


operate under a philosophy which 
denied certain basic truths about 
people. This inadequate philosophy 
was summed up in the phrase “dem- 
ocratic leadership,” and any school 
executive who refused to subscribe to 
it was labeled “authoritarian” ot 
“tyrannical.” The dying spasm of 
this loose bundle of ideas is likely to 
be one cause of poor administration 
today. 

Included under the heading of 
democratic methods was the theory 
that the leader was never supposed 
to take a definitive stand on any edu- 
cational issue. He was, instead, to 
serve as a sounding-board for his 
faculty. He was to encourage free 
interplay of opinion among his teach- 
ers, to summarize from time to time, 
to guide gently if the discussion be- 
came too random. 

The sanction for such ideas was re- 
spectable enough two decades ago. 
Sedded on the foundations of func- 
tional psychology, it was seriously be- 
lieved that teamwork, efficiency and, 
above all, group motivation would be 
ereater if the leader was not “ageres- 


: ” 
Sive. 


The fact is that when superiors act 
as gentle guides there is little leader- 
ship. The theory has never worked. 
Teachers knew it immediately and 
quietly grumbled about it. Successful 
administrators kept their peace about 
the educational theory and did their 
leading in the ways that came natu- 
rally to them. 

Another side of the outmoded idea 
was that the good principal or super- 
visor was not to have his own pre- 
arranged purposes and goals for his 
group. He was to work with the 
group, allowing its purposes to 
“emerge” as the true aims. During 
this era, no conference was to begin 
without the leader and teachers hav- 
ing planned goals together. 

Indeed, the practice so slowed in- 
ter-faculty production that many 
teachers left the profession in disgust, 
turning instead to more realistic en- 
deavors where time is money and em- 
ployers protected their workers from 
having to assume the responsibilities 
of the executive. 

If there is any single requirement 
another in 


more important than 


leadership, it is the unique ability to 
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apply broad knowledge to creative 
expectations. This is the meaning of 
good planning. The true leader has 
the best overall picture of the educa- 
tional enterprise. Aims and purposes 
are his to fashion. They are also his 
to modify in the light of teacher opin- 
ion, providing he is convinced that 
such opinion makes desirable contri- 
butions to the aims. 


A ridiculous extreme 

To be certain, there is frequent 
need to find out what teachers or 
patrons want. But educators in the 
past have carried this step to a ridic- 
ulous extreme. Most people have 
fragmentary ideas of what they want, 
although usually they are happy to 
have someone who knows his busi- 
ness clarify these ideas in their minds. 

This is not undemocratic. On ma- 


jor issues the people are always to 


be depended upon. To require them 
to specify the meaning of their opin- 
ions is to give to a group the job 
of the leader. Even in such profes- 
sional problerms as planning for in- 
service training or in the considera- 
tion of certain issues such as report- 
ing or retention or pupil control in 
corridors, aims and purposes should 
be first thought out by the adminis- 
trator. Thereafter they should be 
presented to the teacher group with 
the sincere desire to make reasonable 
changes. 

Probably the most unrealistic as- 
pect of “democratic” leadership was 
its assumption that the leader was 
not supposed to impose his personal- 
ity or ideas upon any of his staff. 
Some school supervisors would never 
approach a teacher; the teacher had 
to come to them. 

The old theory held that personal 
growth and improvement on_ the 
part of teachers could result only 
when the desire for such growth 
came from them. To be sure, a su- 
pervisor or director of instruction or 
principal could set the stage—could 
obliquely nudge toward professional 
proficiency. But they were not al- 
lowed actively to direct, to praise or 
blame, to inspire. 

I know some school leaders who 
still refuse to rate the caliber of 
teaching of those with whom they 
work. “Who am I to judge?” asked 
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one, implying that evaluation might 
impair future progress. Also, the 
thought is voiced that teachers won’t 
work happily for a supervisor who 
rates their work. 

To make progress in administra- 
tion in our time requires the accept- 
ance of a few fundamentals, all as 
old as organized society. 

The first fundamental is that all 
those concerned must accept the fact 
that the gifts of leadership are un- 
equally divided. Most people do, in- 
deed, prefer to be led. This implies 
the necessity of intelligent follower- 
ship. 

More important, it requires that 
those who find themselves in positions 
of authority work actively to do bet- 
ter the things which only they can 
do. False humility ruins many a 
leader. After all, who among men 
isn’t a recipient of personal gifts? 
Much 


whom much is given. 


is expected from those to 

The second fundamental has to do 
with broad characteristics peculiar to 
leadership. We know, of course, that 
leaders are often above average in 
health, energy and intelligence. But 
we find more important facets in the 
leaders’ qualitative characteristics. 
Courage heads the list. Courage re- 
quires convictions, ability and a will- 
ingness to suffer both physically and 
mentally. The virtue of fortitude is 
only displayed by persons of great 
integrity who, by an almost mysteri- 
ous process, possess tremendous 
moral strength and are able to con- 
vey this tacitly to their followers. We 
see this in the great military geni- 
uses, in some statesmen, in the other 
ereat leaders of our own times and 


times past. 


Impatience with failure 

Self-confidence seems to be born 
of fortitude. Lives of fine leaders show 
that self-reliance (of the Emerson- 
ian variety) produces a disregard for 
the petty pleasures of life. It really 
produces an impatience with failure, 
the true leader being resilient and 
able to start again at his beginnings 
without complaining about fate or 
other people. 

The inclination of others to turn 
to him is perhaps the spring of his 


effectiveness. A good leader often 


inspires his followers. The character- 
istic of the trained leader—often 
found in the military, labor and 
industry—is that he looks upon moti- 
vating his group as a primary respon- 
sibility. He recognizes his own abili- 
ties in this direction and consciously 
uses them for the good of all. Some- 
times this is called building spirit or 
esprit de corps. 

The third fundamental has to do 
with the leader’s capacity to take 
directions. This is one of the worst 
blocks, 


nature seems to have a built-in tend- 


stumbling because human 
ency to desire all power, once a little 
has been gained. In some of our 
schools you will find many such little 


tyrants and educational dictators. 


Loyalty up and down 

Stature is achieved when leaders 
frankly admit to themselves that 
obedience and loyalty on their own 
parts are desirable and necessary. 
Loyalty up and down the line is 
taught in our service academies to 
the men who must lead thousands in 
war. The experience of over a cen- 
tury of school administration has 
shown that loyalty to those above is 
the proving ground for those below. 
And when the leader gets to the very 
top, the maximum obedience is re- 
quired. To obey a board, or commis- 
sion or constituency is hard. To obey 
these in the light of one’s own high- 
est principles is the mark of greatness. 

These, then, are the coming-of-age 
signs of school leadership. The good 
supervisors, directors, principals and 
superintendents have learned the pit- 
falls of the false psychology which 
demanded leadership behavior con- 
trary to the wisdom of centuries of 
human experience. 

The fine leader in our schools is 
the person with unusual talents for 
working with people. He recognizes 
these in himself and humbly dedi- 
cates them to the good of the group. 
include 


His inner characteristics 


courage, self-confidence and_ the 
urge and ability to inspire those with 
whom he works. 

Above all, he is a master in taking 
orders. His maturity is built upon 
loyalty. He never progresses so far 
upward that he loses his ability to 


obey. 
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School District Gets Stay 
In Bible Reading Decision 


ABINGTON, Pa.—A stay of proceed- 
ings has been granted to the school 
district of Abington 
whose practice of having students 


Township, 


read from the Bible and recite the 
Lord’s Prayer daily was recently en- 
joined by a U. S. District Court. The 
trustees of the district will appeal 
the case to the U. S. Supreme Court. 

A Pennsylvania law provides that 
at least 10 verses must be read from 
the Bible at the opening of each 
school day. Any teacher who fails to 
enforce this ruling can be discharged 
from the school system. 

The law was recently challenged 
by Edward Lewis Schempp and 
Sidney Gerber Schempp, parents of 
three Abington Township students 
and members of a Unitarian Church 
in Germantown, Pa. 

The plaintiffs asked the court to 
declare the law unconstitutional and 
to enjoin the expenditure of funds 
for the purchase of Holy Bibles. This 
last injunction, when not pressed by 
the parents, was treated as aban- 
doned. 

All three Schempp children testi- 
fied at the trial. The two younger 
children testified they had never 
protested the Bible reading practice 
to their teachers, but the oldest child, 
Ellory, said he did complain of the 
practices and demonstrated his ob- 
jection by reading a copy of the 
Koran to himself while the Bible 
was being read. 

He testified also that he did not 
believe in the divinity of Christ, the 
Immaculate Conception, or the con- 
cepts of an anthropomorphic God 
or the Trinity. All of these doctrines 
were read to him at one time or 


ance at the Bible reading ceremony, 
he was told he should remain in the 
home room and attend the ceremony 
as did the other students. 

Solomon Grayzel, a Jewish Rabbi 
testifying for the plaintiffs, gave as 
his expert opinion that material from 
the New Testament could be ex- 
plained to Jewish children in such 
a way as not to harm them, but if 
portions of the New Testament were 
read without explanation they could 
be psychologically harmful to the 
child. 

Dr. Grayzel cited the washing of 
hands by Pilate and then the verse: 
“Then answered all the people, and 
said, ‘His blood be on us, and our 
children.” Dr. Grayzel said this 
verse had been the cause of more 
anti-Jewish riots than anything else 
in history. 

Testifying for the defense, W. W. 
Young, teacher at the senior high 
school, said that students assigned to 
read the Bible could use texts of their 


own choosing and had, at various 


times, used the King James version, 
the Douay version and the Jewish 
Holy Scriptures. 

The assistant principal of Ellory’s 
school testified that he had required 
Ellory to remain at the Bible reading 
ceremonies “to show respect and .. . 
simply to obey a school rule; that 
matters of conscience and religion 
were not as important here as merely 
conforming to the school rule.” 

In rendering its decision, the court 


gave these arguments: 


1. “To characterize the Bible as 
a work of art, of literary or historical 
significance, and to refuse to admit 
its essential character as a religious 
document would seem to us to be 
unrealistic.” 

2. “The daily reading of the Bible, 
buttressed with the authority of the 
State and, more importantly to chil- 
dren, backed with the authority of 
their teachers, can hardly do less 
than inculcate or promote the in- 
culcation of various religious doc- 
trines in childish minds.” 

3. “It cannot be contended suc- 


cessfully that where a course of con- 


duct is compelled for school teachers 


Towards the Continuance of Education 


another during the course of his in- oneal = 


The $3 million Nebraska Center for Continuing Education (above) will be located 
on the College of Agriculture campus of the University of Nebraska. The main 
area, to be used for the updating and refreshing of professional training, will 
consist of a tower and two wings. The youth center, to be used for the stimulation 
of vocational training, will consist of three stories and a basement. 


struction at Abington High School, 
he said. 

At one time, Ellory testified, when 
he asked to be excused from attend- 
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and school superintendents, they will 
not use every effort to cause the chil- 
dren committed to their guidance 
and care to form an audience for the 
reading of the Bible according to the 
terms of the statute.” 

To support its contention that 
Bible readings carried a subtle form 
of persuasion, the court wrote: “The 
law of imitation operates, and non- 
conformity is not an outstanding 


characteristic of children.” 


Judges Express Opinions 
On Function of Education 


New YorK—Some interesting legal 
opinions on the function of educa- 
tion grew out of the dismissal of a 
Brooklyn College student here. 

Arthur Steier was first suspended 
in 1955 when he wrote two “intem- 
perate and bitter” letters to Harry 
1). Gideonse, president of Brooklyn 
College. In 1956, after being per- 
mitted to register, he published the 
story of his “probation” in the col- 
lege newspaper. This last action 
brought about his dismissal. 

Mr. Steier brought the case to 
court, contending that the dismissal 
abridged his constitutional rights un- 
der the 14th Amendment. When the 
Brooklyn Federal Court dismissed 
the action, it was appealed to the 
U. S. Court of Appeals. 

Though the higher court upheld 
the dismissal on the grounds that 
acceptance of the case would be 
arrogation of a purely state function, 
the written opinions of two of the 
judges show basic disagreement on 
the whole function of education. 

Chief Judge Charles E. Clark, 
in his dissenting opinion, wrote, 
“Surely the city’s public education 
system has failed in its purpose when 
for its own assumed self-protection 
it must deny all its benefits to one 
whose only apparent transgression is 
a persistent and even irritating spirit 
of independence.” 

Judge Leonard P. Moore, on the 
other hand, wrote in a concurring 
opinion that “One of the primary 
functions of a liberal education to 
prepare the student to enter a so- 
ciety based upon principles of law 
and order may well be the teaching 


of good manners and morals.” 
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Children learn about gardening 


For seven years, a program developed 
by the National Garden Bureau has 
been helping children learn about plant 
life and gardening. From February to 
September each year, the Children’s 
Garden at the Brooklyn Botanic Garden 
is divided up into small plots, each of 
which is assigned to one or two chil- 
dren to work. A similar community 
project, conducted during the war years 
by the Rockefeller Institute in New 
York, is now restricted to children of 
Institute employees. The National Gar- 
den Bureau is anxious to encourage 
other such projects. 





NAEB Adds 5 Stations; 
Membership Now 105 


Ursana, IIl.—The National Asso- 
ciation of Educational Broadcasters 
has added one Am and four FM sta- 
tions to its roster, bringing total 
membership to 105 stations. 

Latest stations to join the network 
are: AM station wous, Athens, Ohio; 
and FM stations woul, Athens; KPFK, 
Los Angeles; and KpFA and kPFB, 
both in Berkeley, Calif. 

NaeEs’s network is a self-support- 
ing operation which distributes re- 
corded educational programs at the 
rate of a thousand tape recordings a 
week. In addition, ten hours of pro- 
gramming a week, plus in-school 
service, are offered to members. 

The network was started ten years 
ago as an NAEB operation from 
wnyc, New York City. In 1951, a 
grant from the W. K. Kellogg Foun- 
dation enabled it to become firmly 
established. 

More than half of the programs 
are produced by NAEB stations. The 
remainder come from such organiza- 
tions as Georgetown University, 
Cooper Union Forum, foreign broad- 
casters and through co-operative ar- 
rangement with the National Edu- 
cational ‘Television and Radio 
Center. 

NAEB 


music, lecture programs, discussion 


distributes programs of 
panels, children’s programs, inter- 
views, and documentaries, as well as 


in-school programs. 


From “Delinquent Behavior: Principles and Practices’’* 


Emotionally disturbed children 
scored significantly lower on group 
1Q tests. 

The incidence of delinquency is 
t1/. times higher among children 
with low 1Q’s. 
Emotionally disturbed children 
scored significantly lower on read- 
ing and arithmetic achievement 
tests. 

In heterogeneous classes, the child 
tends to develop aspiration levels 
from his brighter peers; and frus- 
tration often results. 

The ideal teacher reduces tension 
by avoiding undue competition 
and emphasis on marks. 


Emotionally disturbed boys showed 

more dissatisfaction with self and 

their school behavior than the 
other boys. 

In view of his generally unfavor- 

able home and family background, 

marriage and parenthood training 
is particularly important for the 
norm violator. 

Requiring pupils to make apolo- 

gies, even in private (and certainly 

in public) seems unwise. 

Socially acceptable behavior is 
never taught to children by severe 
punishment. 

* published by the NEA’s Juvenile 
Delinquency Project. 
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Book Describes Operations 
Of U. S. "Degree Mills’ 


WasuinctTon, D. C.—A strong plea 
for concerted action by the states 
and by the Federal Government to 
put an end to the “diploma mills” 
which are taking in an estimated $75 
million annually and heavily damag- 
ing U. S. prestige abroad is made in 
“American Degree Mills,” a study 
of the problem by Robert H. Reid. 

The faculties of these “institutions 
of higher education” are usually un- 
trained, says Mr. Reid, if not actually 
nonexistent. The time and effort re- 
quired to complete the course of 
study are a drastic telescoping of 
what is required in the usual cur- 
riculum, students are often unquali- 
fied for any program of higher 
education and “the officers are un- 
ethical self-seekers, whose qualifica- 
tions are no better than their of- 
ferings.” 

Author Reid tells of one such in- 
stitution which ran an advertisement 
in a Scandinavian ministers’ journal 
in 1952 offering doctoral degrees in 
philosophy, theology and psychology 
to Scandinavian pastors. Two “stu- 
dents” were drawn into an “educa- 
tional” arrangement through this 
advertisement. 


’ 


These “diploma mills,’ which call 


themselves colleges or universities, 
have as many as 750,000 students an- 
nually, says Mr. Reid, many of them 
in other countries, and they are caus- 
ing foreigners to question the in- 
tegrity and quality of all American 
education. 

The system is extremely difficult 
to explain to nationals of other 
countries, since there is no single 
yardstick for accreditation in this 
country. Foreigners simply cannot 
appreciate “that a country can have 
educational standards unless there is 
a federal agency controlling such 
matters.” 

Years ago, the U. S. Consul Gen- 
eral in Germany reported to the 
U. S. State Department that this 
traffic in American academic degrees 


had made the American doctor a 
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“questionable honor on the Euro- 
pean continent” and an object of 
suspicion by public and police in 
Germany. 

There are at least 200 such de- 
gree mills operating in 37 states. 
“The solution demands better legal 
machinery than now exists,” says Mr. 
Reid, including the adoption of uni- 
form legislation to set minimum 
standards for the licensing and op- 


And Away We Go 





AS A TEMPORARY SOLUTION to the 
overcrowding of its schools, one 
Eastern school system has placed an 
order for ten 12- by 48-foot mobile 
classrooms to accommodate 40 pupils 
each. 

The trailer-type units, to be at- 
tached alongside already existing 


eration of all institutions of higher 
education. 

The prospects for control are not 
bright, since ours is a country which 
prides itself on “diversity of educa- 
tional opportunity and the sanctity 
of local educational initiative,’ but 
he feels that congressional hearings 
would at least give ammunition to 
the agencies ‘now fighting these op- 
erations. 

“American Degree Mills,’ pub- 
lished by the American Council on 
Education through its Committee on 
Educational and International Af- 
fairs, is available from that organiza- 
tion for $1. 





buildings on a permanent founda- 
tion, can be hauled to other schools 
as the need arises. 

Special features of the classrooms- 
black- 


boards, asphalt tile floors and acous- 


on-wheels include built-in 
tical ceilings. The floors and ceilings 


are insulated with Fiberglas. 





CHANGE 
ROOM-USE 
IN MINUTES! 


1310” TABLES and BENCHES 


QUICK USE- FAST CLEARANCE. 


STORED IN A STEEL 
WALL CABINET 


EASY TO ROLL OUT 
OR LOCK BACK IN 


SIMPLE OPERATION 


TRENCHES. oubler 
BENCHES 

Overall cabinet size 7'2” 
high, 5'4” wide, 614” deep. 
Cabinet can be recessed 
in-the-wall or fastened 
against-the-wall. 


VERSATILE, SAFE UNITS THAT CAN 
BE USED ATTACHED OR DETACHED 
FROM THE CABINET 


The modern way to in- 
crease the use of gym- 
nasiums, halls or class 
rooms. 


Tables and benches are separate units that 
can be kept attached to cabinet for quick 
lunches, arts and crafts, etc., or rolled free 
for banquets, games and other activities 
where tables are needed. Choice of top ma- 
terials in many patterns and colors. 


A COMPLETE LINE OF SPACE-SAVING, 
PORTABLE, MULTIPLE-USE EQUIPMENT 


Le | 


I {] ret 
BANDSTANDS « STAGES Pg 
Write for Descriptive Folders 


MITCHELL MFG. CO. 


2726 S. 34th St. ¢ Milwaukee 46, Wis. 
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College Faculty Shortage 
Makes a Teachers Market 


‘THE FACULTY NEEDS of higher ed- 
ucation in the next decade are quite 
likely to double,” an official of the 
U. S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare recently told a 
convocation of graduate students at 
the University of Michigan. 

Homer D. Babbidge stressed the 
importance of the National Defense 
Education Act in meeting this grave 
need. ‘The graduate fellowship pro- 
gram, as one part of the Act, will 
provide some of the means to in- 
crease the supply of college and uni- 
versity teachers,” he said. 

To encourage more talented peo- 
ple to go into college teaching, the 
Wilson National Fellow- 
ship Foundation recently sent a let- 


Woodrow 


ter to 20,000 young men and women 


who had recevied recognition 


through the National Merit Society. 

“A college teacher,” says the letter, 
“deals ‘with the spirits of men, not 
with their fortunes,’ and lives in a 
world where the search for truth 
never ends . . . consider the rewards 
of a life devoted to teaching and 
scholarship.” 

As a more practical incentive, W. 
J. McKeachie, professor of psychol- 
ogy at the University of Michigan, 
points out that the severe shortage is 
making it “a teachers market.” In 
fact, he said, “the small colleges with 
their limited financial resources will 
be hard pressed to meet the salary 
demands.” 

The University of Michigan Bu- 
reau of Appointments and Occupa- 
tional Information reveals that start- 
ing salaries for college teachers with 
Ph.D. degrees have increased about 
$1,000 in the past five years. 

The shortage is most acute in the 
fields of engineering, chemistry, phys- 
ics and mathematics, and in spe- 
cialized areas such as library science, 
industrial arts and elementary edu- 
cation. 
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with a 


L Saf-Pla 


Locust Grove. Elementary School 
Playground, Syosset, L_ |, N Y 








82 


RUBBERIZED 
PLAYGROUND 


Save your children the pain and dis- 
comfort of bruises and contusions 
suffered in falls on hard playground 
surfaces. Saf-Pla is designed to give 
children “a bounce instead of a 
bump”. It is the internationally 
accepted Rubberized Playground for 
a variety of surfacing ag'plications. 
Let us give you all the facts and 
figures on this safe, resilient and 
economical playground surfacing. 
Saf-Pla can be applied to black 
top, concrete or a good penetra- 
tion base. 


Write for Literature 
Bulletin No. 15 


U. S. RUBBER RECLAIMING CO., INC. 
BOX 365 


BUFFALO 65, N. Y. 
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ANOTHER WAY RCA 
SERVES 
EDUCATION 
THROUGH 
ELECTRONICS 





LANGUAGE IS SPEECH—WHY NOT TEACH IT THAT WAY 


“= ...with an RCA Language Laboratory 


You soon hear results when 

you supplement classroom 

work with lessons that talk. 
With an RCA Language Laboratory, each student 
receives tape-recorded lessons via a headset in his 
individual booth. There’s more time for teachers to 
work individually with students—and a spoken language, 
not merely a written one, is learned. 


With this goal foremost in mind, RCA specialists in 
sound have teamed with educators to develop a broadly 
diversified line of Language Laboratory equipment. 
Versatile RCA systems allow a teacher to: (1) Use as 
many as 10 lesson tape recordings nachna (2) 
hear both the master tape and student’s voice; (3) talk 
with any student in a two-way conversation; (4) pict 
each student selectively; (5) record student responses 
on central tape recorder; (6) insert comments during 
this recording. For student recording, both standard 


tape decks and new cartridge tape recorders are avail- 
able for use in individual booths. 


You can readily plan a Laboratory to suit individual 
preferences ...a Laboratory flexible enough for use 
from elementary grades through graduate work. It’s 
also easy to add to your RCA Language Laboratory 
or vary it to suit changing needs. RCA offers a lower 
price tag than most, thanks mainly to the simplicity 
with which RCA engineers have designed the equip- 
ment. All-transistor construction of the RCA Laboratory 
means minimum wiring; thus installation costs are kept 
at rock-bottom. For school purchasing convenience, 
a lease-to-own plan is available for your RCA Lan- 
guage Laboratory. 


Your RCA Language Laboratory dealer helps you plan 
the system which best meets your requirements and costs 
you least. For his name, write Radio Corporation of 
America, Educational Services, Camden 2, New Jersey. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES * CAMDEN 2, NEW JERSEY 


Tmk(s) ® 
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EASY T0 MAINTAIN 


To cut floor maintenance 
costs, choose Seal-O-San 


A gym floor seal that shortens dusting and mopping time saves money. 
Seal-O-San gym floor finish penetrates the wood fibers, actually becoming 
part of the floor. Dirt and moisture stay on top, to be wiped off quickly, 
easily. Mopping and dusting go fast. The tough surface Seal-O-San pro- 
duces is also rubber-burn resistant and provides good protection against 
street-shoe traffic. 

Seal-O-San gym floor finish offers the advantage of simple maintenance, 
plus slip-resistance, durability, light color, easy application and protection 
for long floor life. Ask our representative, the Man Behind the Huntington 
Drum, for more information. Write today. 


Get your copy of the 
new Coaches Di- 
gest. Free to coaches 
and athletic direc- 
tors ... please write 
on your school letter- 
head. Others send 
50¢ handling fee. 


HUNTINGTON @® LABORATORIES - HUNTINGTON, INDIANA. 
Philadelphia 35, Pennsylvania «+ /n Canada: Toronto 2, Ontario 
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Poor Financing, Pressures 
Threaten Basic Research 


“Crisis IN Basic RESEARCH,” an 
article in the September issue of 
Think magazine, makes a plea for 
greater support for science research 
in universities. 

“Only in the universities can the 
unattached though dedicated scien- 
tist find conditions that give free 
scope to his creative urge,” says N. 
J. Berrill, author of the article. “Only 
from such individuals can we expect 
revolutionary scientific insights or 
radically new scientific syntheses.” 

But even in the universities, the 
conditions necessary for basic re- 
search are deteriorating, says Mr. 
Berrill, partly because university sal- 
aries cannot compare with industry 
or government salaries, and _ partly 
because even in universities, pres- 
sure is being exerted on scientists to 
work along more practical, produc- 


tive lines. 


Delegates from 65 Nations 
Attend Medical Conference 


More than 1,500 educa- 
tors from 6+ foreign countries and 
the U. S. attended the second World 
Conference on Medical Education 


CHICAGO 


held here recently. Some 125 scien- 
tific papers were delivered during 
the 6-day meeting to the delegates 
who listened to simultaneous trans- 
lations of the addresses into English, 
French and Spanish. 

Approximately 200,000 — students 
are studying in 87 Russian medical 
schools, Zigmas I. Yanushkevichius 
of Kaunus, Lithuania, told the con- 
ference. These schools are staffed by 
19,600 
doctor reported, has one physician 


professors. Lithuania, the 
for every 600 inhabitants, compared 
with one doctor for each 720 per- 
sons in the U.S. 

Bernardo A. Houssay, professor in 
physiological research at the Univer- 
sity of Buenos Aires, Argentina, told 
the delegates that one can be an in- 
vestigator without an aptitude for 
teaching but, he said, “the best mod- 
ern teachers are active investigators.” 
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BECKLEY/CARDY SEATING 


designed to meet the tests 
of time and children... 


Enduringly built from 52 years experience 
in seating children. Posture-perfect design for 
full-day child working comfort. Modern styling 
that makes the classroom inviting and colorful. 


; 
i 4 


no. D7200 & ae KING SIZE BOOK BOX 
one-piece top >. ites, by any comparison 





; 
| 
| 


., © STERLING DESKS 


double-slope top 


Carefully planned and engineered to be the finest working unit 
available for today’s classrooms. Large writing surface—chair 


Seat and desk and desk adjustable to fit wide variations in ‘pupil size—chair 
adj t . “ ies 

pens swivel has nylon bearings for lifetime wear. 
Posture-perfect 
saddle seat and 


backrails Also mirs. of ‘“‘MODERNLINE” seating. Write for full description and prices. 


ARDY serving the 


Lifetime nylon nation’s schools 
swivel bearings 1914 no. narragansett ave. chicago 39, ill. through dealers 
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WASHFOUNTAINS & SHOWERS , , 
Educators in the Headlines 


e Everett J. Soop, director of The 
University of Michigan extension 
service, has been named executive 
committee chairman of the Michi- 
gan Coordinating Council of State 
College Field Services. 


e Richard H. Heindel, president of 
Wagner College, has been appointed 
to serve as a member of the Advisory 
Committee on Language Develop- 
ment. The language development 
program is specifically concerned 
with implementing Title VI of the 
National Defense Education Act. 


e G. Derwood Baker, for 13 years a 
professor of education and directo 
of the Center of School Services at 
New York University, has been as- 
signed by UNESCO as an advisor for 
the program of school expansion in 
Indonesia. 


e J. James McPherson, chairman of 
the audio-visual education depart- 
ment at Wayne State University, 
has been named to the staff of the 
educational media branch of the 


Bradley Washfountains provide maximum facilities in Wall type semi-circular models pro- Office of Education. 
less space with minimum amount of piping connections. vide same advantages—foot-control, 
Each 20-in. of rim equals one lavatory. deep self-flushing bowl. . 

eCorma Mowrey has been ap- 


AND BRADLEY MULTI-PERSON SHOWERS pointed associate director for the 
NEA’s lay relations. Dr. Mowrey is 
director of the Division of Profes- 





sional Services of the West Virginia 
Educational Association. 


e Reuben G. Gustavson has retired 
as president and executive directo! 
of Resources for the Future, a non- 
Bradley Showers also can be pro- profit corporation established in 1952 


Bradley Columns each provide for 5 persons with ided with i E 
individual control of water volume and tempera- — ar ce oe panels to advance the development, con- 

: is) mene ; and curtains for greater privacy. ; 
ture. Three heights; 6’, 5’6”, and 5 Unit shown above is a 3-person servation and use of natural re- 


shower located near wall. 


sources through research and edu- 





To quickly estimate washing and/or shower facilities, refer to our | cation. 
Catalog 5601 which gives all specification data you need. And an 
experienced Bradley man near you is ready to serve you at all times ° 
. BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO., 2233 West Michigan Street, e George F. Ostheimer has been 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. elected general superintendent of ed- 


ucation of the Indianapolis Public 


Write today for {7 < 
FE. “A DAEV Catalog 5601. ves a | Schools succeeding Herman L. Shi- 
“e | bler. Dr. Ostheimer was formerly 
Cush A wid showew assistant superintendent in charge of 


Distributed Through Plumbing Wholesalers | staff personnel. 
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NEW ARGUS 


argus .. the bright 


new name in audio-visual systems 


presents... 


DIRECT-WIRE TV CAMERA .:: $595! 


Argus Direct-Wire T'V is the first closed-circuit TV system 
ever developed for mass production and 


mass use. It’s yours for 


No installation . . . set it up anywhere—Argus Direct- 
Wire TV weighs only 16 pounds, mounts on a standard 
tripod indoors or out. Normal room illumination is all 
you need for a sharp, steady picture. 


Direct hook-up to any TV receiver— Argus Direct-Wire 
TV transmits over standard co-ax cable, which connects 
directly to the antenna connection of any standard TV 
set. Transmits a perfect picture up to 1000 cable feet 
without boosters. With boosters, the range is unlimited. 


Built-in flexibility . . . three-lens turret —Argus Direct- 


Wire TV feeds any number of receivers under the same 
conditions mentioned above. Up to five cameras can be 


used with one receiver, each with its own channel. 


*Standard equipment: three-lens turret mount and one 
Argus Telephoto and Wide-angle 


l-inch, f:1.9 lens. 
lenses, shown above, are available as accessories. 
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, the cost of other systems! 


Exclusive Argus features e Matching, companion 
Argus TV receivers and monitors are available from 
$179.95. e Can be serviced by any Radio-TV repairman. 
eAll parts are standard TV parts. You can own a’com 
plete, balanced Argus Direct-Wire System for less than 
the cost of a competitive camera alone. 


n of Syivani a Electric Products, Inec., Ann Arbor, Michigan 


e informati« 


m on Argus Direct-Wire TV 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








CUDDENLY 


they respond... 


when you teach with the 


AO Spencer Opaque Delineascope 


SO EASY Teaching and learning are much easier with this unique delinea- 
scope. You just flip a switch to project a big, bright picture of your teaching 
materials exactly the way you want to show them...subjects become dramatic- 
ally alive...and your class responds as a unit. You teach more effectively 
because you show what you mean. Learning is more fun this way. 
SHARPEST IMAGE Coated objective optics cut internal glare and reflection. 
With the exclusive all-glass reflecting system, this guarantees a sharp, crisp 
image on the entire screen... edge to edge... corner to corner. 

1,000 WATT INTENSITY High-powered illuminatrori shows a clear, de- 
tailed picture in a semi-darkened room, or even a normally lighted room 
with shades up. The entire system is cooled by a quiet, motor driven fan... 
a constant stream of air over projected copy keeps it safe. 

STURDY, PORTABLE The delineascope is built of rugged, light-weight, life 
time aluminum. Carry it anywhere. Precision mechanical fitting throughout 
assures permanent optical alignment. 


Colorful, instructive 8 page BROCHURE available —Just clip and mail the coupon 
below for complete details and specifications. 


Dept. W71 


Please send me AO Spencer Delineascope 


American ( )ptical Brochure # SB3500. 
Company Nam 


Address 


INSTRUMENT DIVISION, BUFFALO 15, NEW YORK 


City Zone____ State 
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Statistically Speaking 

e Between 45 and 60 percent of all 
fires in which arson is a factor are 
set by youths between the ages of 12 
and 18. These percentages would go 
up another 10 or 15 points if the 
cause could be established for thou- 
sands of fires in which the origin is 
listed as “unknown.” 


e The world average ratio for stu- 
dents who will attend college is 150 
of each 100,000 persons. This figure 
is much lower in the depressed areas 
of the world, and rises to some 500 
out of every 100,000 in the United 
States, Russia, Argentina, Japan. 
Israel, New Zealand, and West Berlin. 


e Approximately 90 percent of the 
675 freshman who entered Columbia 
College this fall presented three years 
of satisfactory study in one foreign 
language or more in high school. 


Education Week Celebrated 
By 26,000,000 Citizens 


WASHINGTON—An estimated 26 mil- 
lion parents and other citizens will 
attend local observances of Ameri- 
can Education Week this month. 

These parents will take “teache: 
tests’ to find out how much they 
don’t know about teachers, will learn 
the answers to questions most fre- 
quently asked about school boards. 
and will find out the latest facts or 
foreign language-learning. 

They'll receive this education via 
new AEW-distributed material cover- 
ing the most newsworthy aspects ot 
current education problems and 
keyed to the theme, “Praise and Ap- 
praise Your Schools.” 

Information concerning seven sep- 
arate groups is contained in this ma- 
terial: the child; the parents; the 
teacher; the people next door; the 
school board member; the adult citi- 
zens; and the voter. 

American Education Week is spon- 
sored jointly by the National Edu- 
cation Association, the American 
Legion, the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion and the National Congress ot 
Parents and Teachers. 
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Tennessee Seeks to Close “Th eyre TAYLOR-made.. 
Interracial Folk School 


theyre streamlined 


ALTAMONT, Tenn.—The Highlander 
Folk School here, whose avowed 
purpose is to train officials and lead- 
ers of labor unions in the techniques 
of organization, will be placed under 
padlock pending hearings should a 
judge grant a petition filed by Dis- 
trict Attorney General Albert F. 
Sloan. 

The District Attorney has re- 
quested the order on the grounds 
that Highlander has become a “pub- 
lic nuisance” and that it “harbors 
and protects” persons violating crim- * It’s new, it’s a Halsey Taylor 
inal laws. | first the WALL-MOUNT 


; : F F ~_ Cooler. Mounted on the wall 
A controversial institution for 27 off the floor! No exposed fit- Ultra modern, recessed and face-mounted foun- 
years because of its liberal racial | tings, easy to keep clean, no tains, and battery types as well! The last word 
Re adead . corners to catch dirt! in performance and appearance 
policies and programs, Highlander 

P | - - 
has been defended frequently by | .-Built for today’s modern architecture 
juently by | 
such nationally known liberals as 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt and the coolers, all you need do is to spec- 
y I 

Rev. Martin Luther King, Jr., the ify Halsey Taylor. Then you know 
you can meet the most modern 
architectural decor! Ask for latest 
leader. catalog or see Sweet’s. 


To get the newest in fountains or 


Montgomery. Ala... bus boycott 


The Halsey W. Taylor Co., Warren, Ohio 





Massive Resistance Policy 


THE “MASSIVE RESISTANCE” policy 
is just as surely compliance with the 


| 
| 
Is High Court Compliance | 
| 
| 


Supreme Court decisions as is inte- 
gration, says Forrest P. White in a | 
recent issue of the Atlantic Monthly. 
Dr. White is president of a Nor- 
folk citizens’ group organized to get 
their children back in school. This 
group, says Dr. White, works neither 
for integration nor for segregation, 
but for public schools When space must grow with enrollment... 
One of the basic segregationist 
arguments, says Dr. White, is “that Use PELLA DOORS to multiply the use of floor space. With “Lamicor” solid 
the Supreme Court has made an 


wood panel construction and steel spring hinges, patented PELLA woop 


‘unconstitutional’ decision.” Mod- ‘ ; 
: FOLDING DOORS are ruggedly built to withstand constant, severe use. 
erates counter this argument by 7 : . 

es ae ee ; : PELLA DOORS are available in these sIX genuine wood veneers: 
pointing out that closing schools is 


just as much compliance with this AMERICAN WALNUT - PINE - WHITE ASH - PHILIPPINE MAHOGANY - BIRCH - OAK 
decision as is integration, and much 


; Get the full story on PELLA WOOD FOLDING DooRs today. 
more harmful to the South. 


‘*“A moderate in the South today,” ~ MUTT eee eee ce cece MAIL COUPON: EAE 6 oo ceccceceesee 
aida: St iin: “alee sila alia Ww ROLSCREEN COMPANY, Dept. ki-25, Pella, lowa 
ae ; RD : Send me the helpful booklet of ideas on many ways to 
works for school integration. Rather \ suse PELLA WOOD FOLDING DOORS. 

\ 5. 


he is a person who works for reason i 
NAME 


and sanity and racial peace, no mat- | QWRYSeTIE Te 
F \ NAME OF INSTITUTION 


ter what his personal feelings are DOORS \ se aia 
about the wisdom or legality of in- \ ADDRESS 
tegration ty \ : city & ZONE STATE 
= il * SN \ e@eeeeoeveeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee ee eee eeeee 
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MULTI-CLEAN 
IMPERIAL WITH 
12-GALLON TANK 


SE-250 


Within the next year or two, your firm 
will probably purchase one or more 
Vacuum Cleaners. Before making 
your choice, there are certain points 
you should consider . . . certain ques- 
tions you should ask the salesman: 


How much suction will it produce? 


Tocreate the powerful suction needed 
for complete pickup, the heavy-duty 
turbines of the new Multi-Clean 
IMPERIAL pull in air at rates up to 
216 miles per hour. By moving more 
cubic feet per minute . .. and at 
greater speed, more pickup power is 
obtained. IMPERIALS create suction 
up to 92” waterlift with closed orifice, 
73” with 14” opening! 

At what speed does motor operate? 
Special Multi-Clean built 1 and 1% 
hp motors turn at only 12,000 rpm 
with no load, 9,550 rpm with full 
load ... much slower than the speed 
at which most other motors must 
operate in order to create same suc- 
tion. Therefore, much less motor wear. 


Before you buy a Vacuum Cleaner 
...ask the Salesman these questions 


How often must we replace 
brushes? 

Stabilized motor brushes are an exclu- 
sive, patented Multi-Clean feature. 
Tests show their average life is 1,000- 
1,500 operating hours vs. 250-500 
hours for standard brushes 


is the filter washable? 

Multi-Clean’s patented filter is made 
from a quick-drying washable syn 
thetic fibre which won’t rot or mildew. 


Does tank have a gravity drain? 
Multi-Clean IMPERIALS have a con- 
venient non-clogging gravity drain. 
Makes it easy to empty tank with- 
out disturbing the head. 


Does it have two casters? 

The practically tip-proof IMPERIAL 
has 2 big wheels plus 2 casters (in- 
stead of the traditional 1). This 
greater stability is important, for a 
17-gallon Vacuum Cleaner weighs 
about 300 lbs. when full 


Is the cable detatchable? 


30-foot, 3-conductor IMPERIAL cable 
has same twist lock connector as most 
Multi-Clean Floor Machines. If you 
wish, same cable can be used for both 


And what about other features? 


Other important advantages you gain 
when you buy a Multi-Clean IMpPER- 
IAL: By-pass motor cooling system . . 
automatic shut-off to protect motor 
from water . improved design of 
clamp which holds power head . . . large 
wheels which facilitate moving up and 
down stairs or from building to build- 
ing . . . wide choice of attachments. 

For more information on the new 
IMPERIAL Vacuum Cleaners, see your 
local Multi-Clean Distributor .. . or 
write directly to factory 


MULTI-CLEAN 
IMPERIAL WITH 
5-GALLON TANK 


MULTI-CLEAN 
IMPERIAL WITH 
17-GALLON TANK 





MULTI-CLEAN 


MULTI-CLEAN PRODUCTS, INC. 


Dept. SE-72-119, St. Paul 16, Minnesota 
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Arlington County Increases 
Integration Without Incident 
ARLINGTON, Va.—Arlington County 
increased its racial integration this 
fall without incident. Twelve more 
Negroes three 
schools. 

The increased integration 
made possible by changes in Vir- 
ginia’s “massive resistance” laws. The 


were enrolled at 


was 


changes make it possible for commu- 
nities to adopt their own attendance 
laws. Formerly, these decisions could 
be made only in Richmond, the state 
capital. 

This is the second year of integra- 
tion for Arlington County. In other 
localities in Virginia, the picture 
ranges from substantial compliance 
to the ultimate in resistance. 


Planning Specialists Form 
Professional Study Group 


East OraAncE, N. J. 


educational plant planning have es- 


Specialists in 


tablished a new professional study 
organization to serve 11 states of the 
Middle Atlantic and New England 
areas. 

Tentatively called the Northeast 
Council on Schoolhouse Construc- 
tion, the group will deal with school 
and college plant problems of con- 
cern to members of these regions. 

Charter members include those at- 
tending the organization meeting 
held here, as well as those present at 
a similar meeting held last May in 
Framingham, Mass. Nearly all are 
members of the National Council on 
Schoolhouse Construction. 

Frank C. Wilson, supervisor of 
school structural planning for the 
N. Y. State Department of Educa- 
tion, is president of the new group. 
Vice president is William B. Black 
of the Massachusetts School Building 
Assistance Commission, and 
tary-treasurer is Harold W. Miers, 
N. J. State Department of Educa- 


tion. 


secre- 


The three officers, together with 
a 4-member board of directors, plan 
to devise a set of bylaws for action 
by the members at the group’s next 
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To shed light is to serve... 
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Copyright 1959, American Seating Company 


American Seating products are fully covered by patents and patents pending 





American Seating brings the facts 
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about school furniture out in the open 


\ N JED LIKE TO refresh your thinking 


on the importance of school furniture. 


First, a student spends an average of 15,000 
hours* sitting in school. We believe this fact 
not only emphasizes the importance of pur- 
chasing the correct school furniture, but 
points up the necessity for furniture that pro- 
vides the utmost in postural advantages and 
structural features. 

That is why a manufacturer who seeks con- 
stantly to improve his product by making sub- 
stantial investments in original research and 
development and in modern manufacturing 
facilities is best qualified to serve you. 

These facts, plus many more, are reasons 
why American Seating school furniture out- 
sells every other make. Why not arrange for a 
demonstration in the privacy of your own 
office—and send for our new booklet, The 
Facts about School Furniture Today. Remem- 
ber, American Seating quality is yours at no 
extra cost. American Seating Company, Grand 
Rapids 2, Michigan. 


*Time spent seated by average student, kindergarten through college. 
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The standard by which all other public seating is measured 


CLASSMATE® SCHOOL FURNITURE ® INDIVIDUAL STUDY-CENTERS ® UNIVERSAL® 
SCHOOL FURNITURE ® ENVOY® SCHOOL FURNITURE * BODIFORM® AUDITORIUM 
CHAIRS ® STADIUM SEATS ® CHAPEL FURNITURE * FOLDING CHAIRS AND TABLES 


Out in the open for all to see: American Seating 
Classmate Open-Front Unit Tables and Chairs in a 
typical arrangement, with Classmate Round Table 
and matching teacher's desk. Photographed at 
beautiful Florida Cypress Gardens. 




















Classmate Unit Table’s pedestal standards save valuable floor space in schoolrooms. 


A message for you 


There must be reasons why American Seating School furniture outsells 
every other make year after year. There are: 

Posture development is one. For example, double-offset back braces in 
Classmate Chairs let occupants sit back into the seat, while curved, self- 
adjusting back gives full lumbar support. 

Properly designed book-boxes, easy desk-height adjustments, are others— 
as in Classmate Open-Front Unit Tables. 

Today American Seating School furniture offers more new advances and 
more use-values than ever before. If you haven't seen a demonstration 
lately, arrange one soon. Meanwhile, send for our new booklet, The Facts 
about School Furniture Today. 


AMERICAN 
» SEATING 


The standard by which all other public seating is measured 


GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 


INDIVIDUAL STUDY-CENTERS ® CLASSMATE® SCHOOL FURNI- 
TURE ® UNIVERSAL® SCHOOL FURNITURE ®* ENVOY® SCHOOL 
FURNITURE © BODIFORM® AUDITORIUM CHAIRS ® STADIUM 
SEATS © CHAPEL FURNITURE ® FOLDING CHAIRS AND TABLES 


Send for free booklet, The Facts about School Furniture Today 


Find Your Nearest | 
Representative in | 
the Yellow Pages 


Form F6503-2—Printed in U.S.A. 
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meeting. The bylaws will be pat- 
terned after those of the National 
Council. 

The board of directors for the 
newly-formed regional group _in- 
clude: Paul Farnum, N. H. State 
Department of Education; Felix Mc- 
Cormick, Teachers College of Co- 


lumbia University; Ross Neagley, 

Temple University; and George E. Look what 

Sanborn, Connecticut State Depart- | 

ment of Education. happened to 

= 

school office 

PTA Helps Find Housing ' 

For 35 New Teachers paperwork . 


GREENWICH, Conn. — Community 
effort, in the form of the Greenwich 
Council of Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, helped find homes for 35 new 
teachers this summer. 

When new teachers come to this 
town and request assistance in find- 
ing homes, they are referred to list- 
ings of available, low rent quarters 
drawn up and maintained by the 
Council’s “clearinghouse.” 

The program started in 1957 as an 
experiment. Applicants are asked 
to fill out questionnaires stating the 
amount of rent they feel they can af- 
ford and the percentage of their an- 


nual incomes which it represents. 


Graphology Used to Spot 


. - 

Emotional Disturbances Bruning’s amazing new Copyflex 105 inal, you make sharp, clear Copyflex 
. m . copying machine costs no more than copies—in seconds — at the low cost 
New York—Klara Roman, a Hun- a typewriter, saves hundreds to of 1%4¢ each for letter size. Informa- 
garian woman who came to this thousands of dollars annually inthe tion can be added, changed, or 
preparation of transcripts of student blocked-out on the original, at any 
“ ‘ records, progress reports, schedules, time, and Copyflex copies again made 
year of teaching graphology at the accounting reports, examination of the up-to-date or revised original. 
New School for Social Research | sheets, purchase orders and a host No typing. No proofreading. 
here this semester. of other paper work, You owe it to yourself and your 

With Copyflex 105, you type or school to investigate the remarkable 
“ap tS ie write information only once on one Copyfiex 105, priced at only $295, by 
writing analysis is used to detect | original form or sheet. From the orig- mailing the coupon below. 
dangerous emotional disturbances in 


country in 1947, began her 10th 


In Europe, says Dr. Roman, hand- 





juveniles. Graphology is taught in 


. > a10r iwercities “re | Charles Bruning Company, Inc., Dept. 11-BBB 
all the major universities there. | ar gran amine Aa 


In Budapest, Dr. Roman was Offices in Principal U.S. Cities 
‘ ‘ ‘ In Canada: 103 Church St., Toronto 1, Ont 
founder and for eight years director 
: Please send me more information about 


of the School Board-sponsored In- | waar anu Ganaienn 
stitute for the Psychology of Hand- Cop 10x, 


Nome Title 











writing. Here, she teaches what she i" 








. pany 

believes to be ‘“‘the only college level 

i e 7 ICO cer 

course (in graphology) offered in : 
’ Crey —___ County ______State 








this country.” 
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A Brand New World 
for Johnny 


AO Projection Magnifier —low-cost 
reading aid offers anew world of learn- 
ing to children with impaired vision. 
Now, many can attend regular classes 
with their more fortunate classmates. 
The AO Projection Magnifier is port- 
able...just plug in and switch on. Place 


AO School Vision Screening Test — 
One out of five school children 
need professional eye care. The AO 
Schéol Vision Screening Test is the 
best way to determine who they are. 
It presents the basic Massachusetts 
Vision Test elements fast and efh- 
ciently at the standard 20 feet and 16 
inches. By simple ‘‘pass-fail’’ tests 
you can readily determine which 
children should be referred to an eye 
specialist for possible vision care. 
Entire unit folds into compact carry- 
ing case...can service any number of 
schools. 


American ®&) Optical 


COMPANY 


INSTRUMENT DIVISION, BUFFALO 15, NEW YORK 


reading material-standard text books, 
magazines or newspapers on free-mov- 
ing platform and read direct from 44%4"x 
12” illuminated screen. Two models 
available—one enlarges 3 times; the 
other, 5 times. 


AO H-R-R Color Vision Test — More 
comprehensive than any other single 
test available. A simple, reliable, yet 
inexpensive method for detecting, 
classifying and estimating the degree 
of Red-Green and/or Blue-Yellow 
color vision deficiencies. The AO 
H-R-R Color Vision Test is ap- 
proved by the Inter-Society Color 
Council. For most people testing re- 
quires but a few seconds... but can 
save years of frustration when con- 
ducted early enough to guide voca- 
tional endeavor. 


Dept. W71—Please send full information on: 
© AO Projection Magnifier 
© AO School Vision Screening Test 
[) AO H-R-R Color Vision Test 
Name __ = 
NN 
City. 
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Quote . . . unquote 


e “Perhaps the historians of the dis- 
tant future will accord to the United 
its 


tribution, not atomic fission, but the 


States as most important con- 
first attempt of any complex society 
to educate all of its people to their 
fullest capacities.” 

Joun H. NieMeyER, in the Sep- 
tember 12 issue of Saturday Review. 


e “The hope of the future genera- 
tions lies in the seemingly innate 
ability of youth to make use at a fu- 
ture time of those things which they 
have been allowed only to glimpse. 
The dissipation and moral deteriora- 
tion of the parents of the early twen- 
tics did not, for example, deter their 
children from having the moral fibre 
and stamina to fight and win World 
War II, although it probably did 
contribute to the necessity of their 
having to fight it.” 

EpwarD P,. Hooper, supervising 
sociologist, Illinois Youth Commis- 
sion, at one of 11 workshops con- 
ducted by the Juvenile Delinquency 
Project. 


e “No court, ever before to my knowl- 
edge, has suggested that the 14th 
Amendment is a paltry piece of class 
legislation limited to according pro- 
tection to Negroes in the South and 
Jehovah's Witnesses in other areas. 
Surely the noble privileges therein 
embodied are not to be thus deni- 
rated.” 

CHIEF JUSTICE CHARLES E. CLARK, 


Oo 
et 


in @ dissenting opinion. 


e “We must make people realize that 
success in business and in the pro- 
fessions is not geared to the lack of 
education. It is dependent on educa- 
tion! Abe Lincoln was not great be- 
cause he was born in a cabin—but 
because he was able to get out of it.” 

Quoted by ELMER S. CROWLEY ir 
the Idaho Education News. 
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EDUCATION ABROAD 


Glasgow Firm Develops 
School “’Atom-Smasher” 


Lonpon—A Glasgow firm of in- 
strument makers has developed a 
new, cheap and non-lethal “atom- 
smasher” for use in school science 
laboratories. 

Capable of producing nearly 500,- 
000 volts, the model is already in 


use at more than 50 colleges and 


schools. 


Educator Urges Worldwide 
Residential Adult Schools 


should 


There 


be hundreds of thousands of special 


TIENGEN, Germany 
live-in schools around the world to 
help adults go on learning, a Ver- 
mont college president told a meet- 
ine of 45 educators here. 

“We need 
cation,” Royce S. Pitkin, president 
of Goddard College, 


ence on residential adult education, 


residential adult edu- 


told a confer- 


“because it can do things for adults 
which other forms of education do 
not seem able to do.” 

Dr. Pitkin said a live-in adult ed- 
ucation program for any country 
should include: an “idea center”; 
live-in schools: schools for adult edu- 
cators; special schools for teachers of 
children and youth; schools for com- 
munity leaders; and schools where 
people with very little income can 


take their holidays. 


Soviet Union Marks Start 
Of Educational Overhaul 


Moscow—The Soviet Union marks 
the start of a nationwide reorganiza- 
tion of its school system this semester. 

When it was found that too many 
Russian youngsters were completing 
school with neither the proper skill 
nor the proper attitude for work, 
Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev de- 
cided to reorganize the system to in- 


sure that children were taught not 
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OTA BALLIN, 
Tote Try 


CLEAR 


PLASTIC 

TICKET HOLDER 
FOR 1x2" 
NAME CARDS 


Gl 

Se : 

.\\—= 
hae, 


* LIGHTWEIGHT 
* EASY TO CLEAN 

TH 
+ DURABLE jmMPACT —_ 
NEVER BEFOR 
OFFERED IN A 
LOW pRICED 


TOTE TRAY! 


* NO SHARP EDGES 


* AVAILABLE IN 
DIFFERENT SIZES 


* SIMPLE INSTALLATION 
* SMOOTH SURFACE 
* RIDGED CONSTRUCTION 
SIZES (0.D.) IN INCHES 
) le Ww Height 
21 x13 «4% 
1 2x 13% up $3.15 ea. 
x10 x44 alt 
x1? ip $2.85 ea. 


x12 x4 


Manufactured by 
General Plastic Corp 


LVN 8) a @) 
“FALCONITE”, A NEW, 
FORTIFIED HIGH IMPACT 


STYRENE PLASTIC COMPOUND 


PREPARED EXCLUSIVELY FOR 
GENERAL PLASTICS 
CORPORATION 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE DESCRIBING INSTALLATION 
METHODS AND PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF MATERIAL 


COLORS: 
Plochere Color System 
STANDARD: Tan #35 
Others (add 10% to price) 

BLUE — #895 
YELLOW — #63 
PINK — #368 





GENERAL PLASTICS CORP. 


x 8% x4 ’ $2.35 ea. 2050 Broadway, Santa Monica, Calif. EXbrook 3-9717 
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| Bleachers 


Field Seating that eyes 
and buys for the future 


AVAILABLE NOW... 
‘“‘DUR-A-BILT’’ Bleachers 


Either portable or permanent 
. . . with design and adapt- 
ability features that meet 
Tomorrow's needs——-TODAY! 


Outstanding Features Include: 


@ DESIGN... 24” standard depth per row 
assures maximum comfort...ample space 
for spectator passage. 8” rise from row 
to row affords clearer visibility — units 
are easily expandable for future needs. 
@ CONSTRUCTION . . . load-bearing 
members are %” structural angular steel 
with joints electro-welded to form one- 
piece “Uni-Frame" panels. Foot and seat 
boards are select West Coast Douglas Fir, 
double coated to retard deterioration. 

@ FINISH ... by Hot Dip GALVANIZING 
all steel members — after fabrication — 
rust is stopped at manufacturing source. 
This eliminates costly painting and scrap- 
ing operations in the future. GALVA- 
NIZED Bleachers are available at a mod- 
est additional cost. 

Contact your PLAYTIME dealer now for 
further information... or write direct 
for FREE literature. 


“FOR YOUR GAME SEATING COMFORT 


EQUIPMENT CORP., MARS, PA 
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Fastest, surest way to 
test pupils’ vision 
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4 


Speed your visual health program 

with fast, reliable measurement. N. Y. 

School Vision Tester identifies the 1 
out of 4 who need visual care. 
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Se 
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Compact, portable instrument needs 
only 2 x 2 ft. of space. Accurate tests, 
including Mass. Type, administered in 
about | minute—even to pre-schoolers. 





Professionally approved. Thousands 
now in use. 30-day trial. Write for free 
booklet and movie, “Report Card On 
Vision:” Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
Dept. V-23, Rochester 2, N. Y. 


ee  : New York 
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only reading and writing but a 
healthy respect for work. 

Children in grades one, two and 
three, therefore, will have 12 hours 
of Russian and six hours of arith- 
metic each week plus two or four 
hours of “labor teaching” and “‘so- 


cially useful work.” 


Australian Auto Association 


Urges Car-Driving Classes 
Australia—The Australia 


Automobile Association will request 


PERTH, 


all state education authorities to in- 
troduce car-driving classes into their 
school curriculums, it was announced 
here recently. 

The Association also decided at 
its annual conference that it would 
suggest that schools adopt road safety 
training courses. It is felt that road 
safety education should begin in 
kindergarten and continue through 


the school years. 


“Continental Classroom” 
To be Telecast in Color 


New Yorxk—The National Broad- 
casting Company plans to make the 
first color telecast of a network edu- 
cational program this season. 

“Continental Classroom,” a 2-se- 
mester televised course for college 
credit in modern science, will be ex- 
panded this season to include a 
colorcast course in modern chem- 
istry. 

In an effort to provide as many 
students as possible with an oppor- 
tunity to see this color telecast, RCA 
Sales Corp. has announced a special 
educational price on Rca Victor TV 
receivers for high schools and col- 
leges. 

The chemistry course being offered 
on “Continental Classroom” will be 
televised from 6:30 to 7:00 am 
local time. John F. Baxter of the 
University of Florida will be the 
teacher. 

Inquiries from schools are being 
directed to RcA Educational tv Sales, 
Bldg. 211, Camden, N. J. 





stay Scie 
GYMNASIUM 


BASKET 
RACKS 


WITH RECESSED HASPS 


A CASTER ASSEMBLY 
Made to fit any single or double 
rack, may be added or removed at any time, 
OER MRM 8s at RRR 
Insist on Neubauer Basket Racks for 
these exclusive features: 
1, Rigid twin-post corners make the whole 
rack stronger, 
2. Your choice of any size to fit odd bas- 
kets or limited space*, 
3. Easier assembly, hasps and dividers in- 
stalled at the factory, 
4. Recessed hasps can't snag clothing or 
cause injury, (Hasps omitted if desired) 
plus a choice of four popular baked enam- 
el finishes, plated hardware, sturdy brac- 
ing, and other details of quality. 
a ee 


STORAGE aa 
SHELVING ]P 


with patented 
twin-post corners 




















AND 





LIBRARY 
SHELVING 


with beautifully finished end 
panels, can be. furnished in 
any size to fit your room dil- 
mensions. Baked enamel col- 
ors are green, grey, tan and 
beige. 


*No extra charge 


You don't pay a premium for odd sizes 
when you buy Neubauer racks and shelving. 


TWIN 


VUFACTURING CO. 
OWRY AVENUE N.E. 
EAPOL!IS 18, MINN. 
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Journal Digest 
ILLINOIS EDUCATION: 
“We must move with all possible 
speed to eliminate the provisional 
certificate in Illinois. Legislation just 
enacted does away with the tempo- 
rary provisional certificate granted 
to applicants with 30 semester hours 
of college training. . . . In the next 
legislative session we should make 
every effort to get legislation enacted 
that will call for a minimum of 90 
semester hours... . 

s e 
INDIANA TEACHER: 


. educators must continue pound- 
ing away at... the fact that the role 
of the school is to produce not only 
quality and excellence but to con- 
tribute . . . all up and down the line 
of human abilities and aptitudes to- 
ward economic survival of the in- 
dividual, and consequently the preser- 
vation of individual self-respect and 
human dignity.” 

e ee 


THE KANSAS TEACHER: 


. . the NEA did not betray human ADVANCE “HYDRO-VAC"’ VACUUM eee 


brotherhood. (It) merely conceded 


that the problem of integration is re- Picks Up anything eee faster! 


soluble, but not by resolutions. (It) 





accepted the responsibility ... to use . ; ; , 
These super-powered industrial vacs gulp chips, oil, water 


the full power of education to drive 3 . > 
all kinds of wet or dry materials—in seconds! 


intolerance and ignorance from our 
shores.” 

ee e Here’s the vac that makes light work of 
WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION: tough clean-up jobs. Has super-suction ADVANCE 
power. Holds 25% more because it’s square. SPEEDBOY 
Ribbed square tank means extra strength, DELUXE 
of recommending the means for fi- too. Has heavy-duty moisture and dust- 
nancing the program we propose to proof motor. Comes equipped with 20” or 
the legislature. If we do not express 26” floor tools—twice as easy, twice as 
a choice of method to raise taxes be- fast as conventional smaller tools. You 
fore the tax bill is passed, we should need fewer strokes... get faster cleaning. 


not condemn the legislators for us- : For complete floor care, team the 
Call your Advance distributor Hydro-Vac with an Advance floor 
or use the coupon for complete information. scrubbing-and-polishing machine 


How about right now ! another of Advance’s complete line 
of floor care equipment designed 


ep ba ee LEASE AND FINANCE PLANS AVAILABLE to make cleaning easien 
MICHIGAN EDUCATION JOURNAL: 


“We believe the WEA should give seri- 


ous consideration to the feasibility 


ing their best judgment in deciding 
°° 


the method. ... 


k ees _o ADVANCE FLOOR MACHINE COMPANY 
tion so that Michigan can participate 110 Industrial Center 


in the National Defense Education ADVANCE Spring Park, Minnesota 


; | Send complete information on the 
Act would be a legislative error of “Hydro-Vae” Vacuum. 
Bill } Send literature on other Advance Floor 
Maintenance Equipment. 
ADVANCE FLOOR MACHINE CO. F 
110 Industrial Center 
Spring Park, Minnesota 


“Failure to provide enabling legisla- 


the greatest magnitude. . . . If Michi- 
gan doesn’t use these funds, they will 
be redistributed to enrich the educa- 
tional programs of the states partici- 


pating in the Act... .” 
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VOGEL-PETERSON 
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CUSTOM-LINE 
relamindem HAI and COAT RACKS 


Tailored to fit any given wall area. Die 
cast aluminum brackets adjustable to 
exact centers... also adjustable as to 
height without removing from wall. 


3 BASIC SHELVES 


1. Hat shelves with 
hanger bar for coat 
hangers. 


2. Hat shelves 

with staggered 
cast aluminum coat 
hooks. 


3. Hat or utility “plain” 
shelves for stacked 
tiers for general use 


RIGID OR ADJUSTABLE 
MOUNTING 


Brackets mount 

with standard fasteners directly 
on wall or in extruded slide 
mountings that permit easy 
change of heights. 

Cast aluminum coat hooks 

can be staggered along the 
bottom shelf to give great 
capacity in small space. 


MODERN ANODIZED FINISHES 
Tubing comes in clear, or gold color, 
deep etched anodized finishes ... with 
closed ends. Cast aluminum brackets 
and hooks come in black, silver luster or 
brass hammertone finishes. All combina- 
tions available. 


FLOOR LAYOUT SERVICE 


Let our cloakroom and checkroom 
specialists suggest equipment requirements 
and efficient layout. Just send outline 

of available space, capacity desired and 
nature of load. No obligations, of course. 


Write for Catalog CL51 13 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. &f 


Rt. 83 and Madison St. * Elmhurst, Ill. 
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NYS Calls for Increase 

In State School Support 

The New York State 
Educational Conference Board, in a 
chairman, 


report released by its 


Clyde B. Moore, professor emeritus 
| of Cornell University, has called for 
| an immediate increase of $115 mil- 


lion in state school support, and an 


| additional increase each year until 
| the foundation support level has ap- 
proached $515 per pupil. 


The report was based on a series 


| of studies conducted under the di- 


rection of Paul R. Mort of Columbia 
University. The Board “identifies the 
development of a just and adequate 
state and local taxing system for 
school support as the number one 
issue facing school districts today.” 

As an alternative to property tax, 


the report suggests: new non-prop- 


| erty tax power be given to school 
) 


districts; other local non-property 


taxes be made available to the dis- 
tricts; one or more non-property 
taxes be imposed, collected and re- 
turned to the districts; or the pro- 
portion of the foundation level now 
met by property taxes be reduced. 

“On the basis of our studies,” said 
Chairman Moore, “it appears that of 
the non-property taxes, the one best 
adaptable to school districts would 
be a percentage of the state’s gradu- 
ated income tax to be paid by the 
taxpayer to the state for return to the 
school district of residence.” 

The Board also recommends that 
legislative provision be made for 
computing on a current basis the 
state aid for districts experiencing 
more than average growth, and that 
the legislature make possible a study 
of the governmental arrangement of 
school districts and give attention to 
modifying the laws governing dis- 
trict meetings. 

The New York State Educational 
Conference Board is composed of 18 
members of nine professional organ- 
izations in New York State. 
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Here’s How Schools 


Save 


Floor Cleaning Dollars 


with flexible, efficient 


GEERPRES Mopping Outfits 


Floor cleaning costs are one of the 
major maintenance expenses. Now, you 
can cut the biggest part of those costs 
— LABOR — with quality designed 
and constructed GEERPRES floor 
mopping equipment—wringers, buck- 
ets, chassis, mops. 

GEERPRES outfits clean faster, more 
uniformly, leave no messy pools or 
splashes. GEERPRES equipment gives 
longer service life, is easier for main- 
tenance people to use. 

Choose the outfit that fits your mop- 
ping needs exactly from the versatile 
GEERPRES line. Ask your jobber or 
write for catalog No. 958. 


WRINGER, INC. 
P.O. BOX 658, MUSKEGON, MICH. 
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New Jersey Superintendent 
Urges New School Taxes 


ATLANTIC Ciry—The head of the 
New Jersey School Superintendents 
Association expressed the hope re- 
cently that “New Jersey will not be 
the last state in the nation to adopt 
the broader tax base—sales or in- 
come—on which a fairer system of 
school support can be built.” 

Speaking at the association’s 14th 
annual conference, S. N. Ewan, Jr., 
superintendent of schools in West- 
field, urged “that New Jersey take 
steps soon to provide for financing 
education with something better and 
more secure than the tax structure 
on which the state government now 
depends.” 

To help finance their schools, New 
York and New Jersey depend on al- 
most twice as much property taxes 
as the average use of this tax in the 
country. New Jersey ranks first in 
the nation in use of the tax with 
Massachusetts second. 


School Sites Range From 
One to 350 Acres in NYS 
-School sites in New York 
State range in size from less than 


ALBANY- 


one acre to 350 acres. Average size 
is 10 acres, or one acre for each 50 
pupils. Average playground space is 
about five acres, or one acre for each 
100 pupils. 

These figures were compiled for 
the school year 1958-59 by the New 
York State Education Depariment’s 
division of research and are reported 
in the “Departmental Fact Sheet,” 
Number 13, 1958—59 series. The re- 
port does not include New York 
City. 

Although it seems reasonable to 
assume that schools which house the 
smaller number of grades would 
have the smaller sites, the data did 
not bear this out. Central high 
schools have an average of 19.46 
acres per building, whereas central 
schools (K-12) have an average of 
13.65 acres per building. 


. and — all agree too, that SANI-MIST is the only practical and 
effective way to FIGHT ATHLETE'S FOOT in the shower room. 
This modern, trouble-free method has found wide acceptance in the 


shower rooms of big industrial plants, up-to-date schools and country 


clubs. Our files are full of convincing testimonials* 


proof that 


SANI-MIST is today’s way to FIGHT ATHLETE’S FOOT with a 


minimum of maintenance. 
You owe it to yourself 


rooms . 


SANI-MIST is Safe, Sanitary, Personal. 
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. to get the full story on 


. and to everyone who uses your shower 
this effective, attractive and eco- 


nomical SANI-MIST method. 
Write today for FREE sample 
and complete details. 


* names on request 


SANI-MIST 


3018 Market Street, 
Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


YOU CAN 
RELY ON THE 
PROFESSIONAL 


to have the stock to do 
your job 


to be on hand when you 
need him 


\s a member of the National 
Audio - Visual Association, 
vour NAVA Dealer is a spe- 
cialist in audio - visual pro- 
grams and equipment. He of- 
fers a wide variety of services, 
including equipment sale, 
rental, maintenance, and re- 
pair—but by no means limit- 
ed to these. He offers profes- 
sional advice and help in ev- 
ery phase of your audio- visua! 
program, from the initial plan- 
ning through the successful 


completion. 


The nation - wide network of 
NAVA Dealers is at your ser- 
vice. For a free list, coded to 
show services offered by each, 
send in the coupon. 

MEMBER 

NATIONAL 

AUDIO 

visual 


ssoclatton 


National Audio-Visual Association, 
Fairfax, Virginia 
Please send me your free directory of 
NAVA Dealers, coded to show services 
offered by each 

Name 

School 

Address 


City and State 
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New Way to 
Stop Faucet Leaks! 


%& 9-in-10 washers are fastened with 100 
LONG or SHORT SCREWS thus loosen and 
destroy themselves. Leaks quickly follow! 


34 YEARS OF RESEARCH 
REVEALS NEW SOLUTION 


%& New, patented ‘Sexauer’ SELF-LOCK screws 
have imbedded expanding NYLON PLUG. 
They lock at required depth AUTOMATI- 
CALLY, hold washers firmly! Made of MONEL, 
they are rustproof, non-corroding. Heads 
can't twist off. Screw slots can’t distort. 

%& NEW, improved ‘Sexawez’ EASY-TITE faucet 
washers are made of super-tough, pliable 
du Pont compound (not rubber or fibre). 
Reinforced, like a tire, with a vulcanized 
layer of Fiberglas, they resist distortion 
and splitting from shut-off grind and 
squeeze. 


% Faucet leaks repaired with ‘Sexauer’ EASY- 
TITE washers and SELF-LOCK screws out- 
‘last ordinary repairs ‘6-to-1"! 


HIDDEN COSTS OF FAUCET LEAKS! 


Hackensack, N.J. Water Co. and Ameri- 
can Gas Association figures prove stopping 
just ONE PIN-HOLE SIZE (1/32”) LEAK 
saves you 8,000 gal. water quarterly. A HOT 
WATER FAUCET LEAK repair saves you 
over $7.58 QUARTERLY in fuel and water 
bills. Fewer leaks also produce important 
Savings On MATERIALS, LABOR and 
COSTLY FIXTURE REPLACEMENTS! 

A ‘Sexauer’ Technician will make avail- 
able our NEW Catalog, Edition “J, listing 
our entire line of over 3,000 TRIPLE-WEAR 
plumbing repair parts and tools. He will 
survey your fixtures, determine the repair 
parts needed and establish i 
an efficient stock arrange- 
ment and control to prevent 
costly overstocking or 
shortages. You get this 
service without obligation. 

Act now! 
Peeteeee eee eee eee ee 
J. A. Sexauer Mfg. Co., Inc., Dept. X119 
2503-05 Third Ave., New York 51, N.¥ 


Please send me a copy of your Catalog ‘‘J 


Name 


itle 
Organization____ 


Bus. Address 


Se — 
Zone state 
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Russian Education Minister 


| Denies Anti-Jewish Bias 


Minister of 
Higher and Secondary Education, 


Sovier UNION’s 


| during his recent visit to the United 


States, denied reports that Moscow 
discriminates against Jews. 
Vyacheslav P. Yelutin was a mem- 
ber of Khrushchev’s party during the 
Premier’s tour of the U. S. The edu- 
cator made his denial to a N. Y. 
Times during an automo- 
bile ride from Washington, D. C. to 


reporte) 


Baltimore. 

Mr. Yelutin pointed out that Jews 
constitute 10 percent of the students 
in Soviet institutions of higher edu- 
cation although they represent only 
two percent of the total Soviet popu- 
lation. 

Trained as a metallurgist, Mr. 
Yelutin is a graduate of the Steel In- 
stitute in Moscow. He became Dep- 
uty Minister of Higher Education in 
1951 and Minister in 1954. 


NEW 


roll this 





NOVEMBER 


3-5, Natl. Assn. of Public School Adult 
Educators. At Buffalo, N. Y. Ex. 
Sec: Robert A. Luke, 1201 16th St. 
NW, Washington 6, D. C. 


5-8, Adult Education Assn. At Buffalo, 
N. Y. Ex. Sec: Glenn Jensen, 743 N. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Education Week. 
Praise and Appraise Your 


8-14, American 
Theme: 
Schools. 


12—13, National Organization on Legal 
Problems of Education. At Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Ex. Sec: Roger M. Shaw, 
Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. 


16-20, International Automation Con- 
gress and Exposition. At New York 
City. Man. Dir: Richard Rimbach, 
845 Ridge Ave., Pittsburgh 12, Pa. 


25-28, National Council for the Social 
Studies. At Kansas City, Mo. Ex. Sec: 
Merrill F. Hartshorn, 1201 16 St. 
NW, Washington, D. C. 


DECEMBER 


7-11, American Vocational Assn. At 
Chicago, Ill. Ex Sec: M. D. Mobley, 
1010 Vermont Ave. NW, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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laboratory into any room 


“INSTRUCTOLAB’ 


the only science demonstration table 


that has everything 


overhead projector projects live experi- 
ments. Complete with 200 transparencies of 
science charts, tables, diagrams, pictures, etc. 
light stage dramatically lights experiments 
safety shield of heavy plate glass 

water supply electrically pumped 

gas bottles containing oxygen, hydrogen, 
helium, carbon dioxide and propane 
electrical system variable voltage regu- 
lator, 3 A.C. outlets and 30’ extension cord 
vacuum and pressure system 1/4 hp 
pump creates a vacuum of 0.02mm of 
mercury 

apparatus 110 chemicals plus all necessary 
apparatus for chemistry, physics and biology 
instruction booklets give complete infor- 
mation on the use of the table and all 
apparatus 


designed and manufactured by 


For complete details 
write today for 
Bulletin $11 


LABORATORY FURNITURE CO., INC. 


Old Country Road @ 


Mineola, New York 
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a For Staging that’s... 
~ VERSATILE, ECONOMICAL, DRAMATIC 


Consult Pittsburgh 


Let us design a modern, dra- CURTAINS 
matic stage setting that can be DRAPERIES 
quickly and easily adapted to FLATS 
your every need. DROPS 
‘ Our Curved Cyclorama Track 
ee * ee converts your stage to any size 
HARDWARE area you need — or clears the 
RIGGING stage for use as a gymnasium. 


WRITE TODAY for free consultation or additional information. 


2705 No. Charles St. 
Dept. SE-11 





Pittsburgh 14, Penna. |} 
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NOW GRAVELY Gives You 
Fish Bullon Snow Removal! 


| ae 
e CHOICE OF 3 SNOW REMOVAL TOOLS « 
Each With New Gravely Self-Starter 


A new experience in snow removal—simply push the button 
and your Gravely Tractor is ready for the toughest snow 
removal job! New steering Sulky also available. 

The only 6.6 HP Tractor that offers a choice of Snowblower, 
Snow Plow or Power Brush for snow removal. Choose the tool 
to fit your particular job! 

@ ONE TRACTOR — 30 ATTACHMENTS @ 
30 tools to choose from for year ‘round grounds maintenance 
tasks. From 75” gang mowers to 48” Snowplow, the Gravely 
. Write for catalog... 


. TODAY! 


saves time and money all year 
or “How to Solve Removal Problems’ 


GRAVELY TRACTORS, INC. 


BOX 637-K DUNBAR, WEST VIRGINIA 
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BIG X is without 
‘et equal...snatches up dust 
on contact! A high-speed sweep mop 4& 
complete with our exclusive GIBRALTAR 
brace...Amazing durability...Available in / 
widths up to 5 feet! 


VICTORY Wet Mops 
Cost least to use because of their high 
efficiency and double-length life... 16-ply 
cable-twist live, long-fibre yarn...Very, 
very durable. Very, 
very popular! f 


SO, 
HOLZ-EM 
Applicators 
So well known they need no praise. 
Used by more professional floor fin- 
ishers than any other applicator. You, too, 
will say they’re in a class by themselves. 


AMERICAN STANDARD products from your regular 
supplier. He has them or can get them for you. 
If not, write us direct. 


“TOPS IN MOPS"’ 


AMERICAN STANDARD MFG. COMPANY 


Incorporated 1908 


CHARLES E. KREBS and WALTER O. KREBS 
2507 SOUTH GREEN STREET + CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 
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NATIONAL 
CLASSROOM 
CABINETS 


e@ MAINTENANCE-FREE SERVICE 
e NEVER NEED REFINISHING 
@ LIFETIME CONSTRUCTION 


NATIONAL cabinets combine 
maintenance-free Nevamar §sur- 
faces with precision construction 

. offer the best investment in 
long-term economy. Be sure your 
school planning is complete. Write 
for full information. 


; FOR s 
‘ ie COMPLETE surfaced with 


ye 2 scxoot,~ ( NEVAMAR 
% ¢ FURNITURE > A HIGH PRESSURE LAMINATE 
>~ 


BROCHURE > RESISTANT TO CIGARETTE BURNS 


D WITHSTANDS BOILING WATER 
WRITE > DESIGNED FOR LONG LIFE 
AND LASTING BEAUTY 


cof bs , < ge a DEPT. SE-9 > WON'T CRAZE, CRACK OR 


PEEL IN NORMAL USE 


pe 


NATIONAL SCHOOL FURNITURE COMPANY ee i 


DIV. OF NATIONAL STORE FIXTURE CO., INC. @ OQIDENTON, MARYLAND 


e, 
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NO. K-3 TABLE 
TEMPERED MASONITE 
PLASTICIZED TOP 


FoLp-Kinc Aumouncing NEW 
ee Ptoweoe FOLD: KING 
je rN TABLE LINE | 
AE ct tna"Se | FREE-NEW 1960 CATALOG AND 

-— ‘les --|DIRECT-TO- INSTITUTIONS PRICES 


x __ TABLE and | 
| sie | CHAIR TRUCKS | Kitchen committees, social groups, atte ! Direct- - 
. alg ps, attention: irect-trom 
“s rr | | the leader, | factory prices—discounts up to 40°; —terms. Churches, EFFICIENCY 











7 


J MW" models, | Schools, Clubs, Lodges and all organizations. Our new 235% more cutting edges 
e* sizes for | MONROE 1960 FOLD-KING FOLDING BANQUET . f | ° 
transporting, storing. Smooth | TABLES are unmatched for quality, durability, conven- give faster, cleaner points. 


rolling, easy loading. See Catalog. | jence and handsome appearance. DURABILITY 
NEW—Completely automatic lock on pedestals and legs, e 
w : s “Snaps” them rigidly in place, or folded flat. New pedestal Gea rs of ha rdened steel for 


—e ~ 
we | and frame construction longer-lasting service life 


Mail coupon, write, wire or phone for our beautiful new 


catalog with color pictures of Folding Tables, Folding | STRENGTH 


Chairs, Table and Chair Trucks, Portable Partitions, 


) Bulletin Boards, Folding Risers and Platforms. Rugged, heavy-duty frame 


Pe eee ee 
| Please send the new 1960 Monroe FOLD-KING Catalog - prices, discounts, terms. CLEANLINESS 

i No fall-out. Nickel plated 
1 Name of church, organization receptacle locks shut. 


I 
1 Mail to 
i I | * 
1 Address I + | 
! i 
i 





City 
Write for information, prices, to Dept. W 


We are interested in (Tables, Chairs, etc.) 
ERTAVENITTEIIUTA 66 Church St. FXQEZEATIITN| C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., CAMDEN 1, NEW JERSEY 
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SCHOOL LUNCH 





Portable electric hot and cold 
food cart is easily wheeled 
into a school kitchen. Extra 
food storage space is visible 
on top of the cart. 











The Contemporary 
Centralized Kitchen 


SINCE MORE THAN 65,000 public 
schools in the United States serve a 
hot lunch daily to more than 14 mil- 
lion children, there is always wide- 
spread interest in modern methods of 
getting this job done as efficiently 
and economically as possible. 

In the Costa Mesa Union School 
District in Southern California we 
have been operating a centralized 
kitchen for elementary pupils since 
February, 1958, and the amount of 
visitors who have come here to in- 


spect our operations and facilities 





Mrs. Millikin is director of Food Service 
in the Costa Mesa, California Union 
School District. 
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indicates the mounting interest in 
centralized kitchens. 

It is our experience that central- 
ized kitchen operations and support- 
ing activities result in optimum use 
of labor, greater economy in over-all 
efficiency, and more satisfactory con- 
trol of our mass feeding job. And 
since we operate a central ware- 
house, better food control is achieved 
through better planning and_pur- 
chasing. 

Planning is a most important func- 
tion, from inception of the idea of 
operating a centralized kitchen to 
every-day looking ahead for “better 
buys” in foodstuffs, since close co- 
ordination between central kitchen 
and sub-kitchens in outlying schools 


must always be maintained. 


by RUTH MILLIKIN 


Our own planning for a central 
kitchen began when we started cook- 
ing at the Rea School for two addi- 
tional schools in our district. The 
consulting architects pointed out to 
us that even preliminary planning 
involved not only the central kitchen 
and warehouse facilities but also sub- 
kitchens in outlying schools as well, 
since the sub-kitchens should coordi- 
nate effectively with the central 
kitchen in all respects. 

Portable electric hot and cold food 
carts have solved the problem of 
transporting and serving all foods at 
the right temperatures. These carts 
aid sanitation, cut down the bac- 
teria count and deliver foods, hot or 
cold as required, with all its original 


freshness, firmness, taste and nour- 
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CRETORS 
HOLIDAY 
FLOOR 
MODEL 


8¢ PROFIT 


from a 
10¢ SALE! 


Game crowds will produce the 
profits that can be used by any 
school in a hundred ways. Just 
serve ‘em popcorn, popped in a 
CRETORS POPCORN MACHINE. 
No other food is as popular. No 
other money-making enterprise 
gives your school such a high re- 
turn for such a small investment. 
Write for ‘The 


Story” and illustrated literature. 


Popcorn Profit 


Delayed payment plans available. 


Complete line of floor and counter 
model popcorn machines for any 
school. Earning capacities from 
$12 to $75 per hour. 


SINCE 1885 


POPCORN BLDG. NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Manulacturers of the OFFICIAL WEIGHT VOLUME 
TESTER for the POPCORN INDUSTRY 
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ishment. Temperatures in the hot 
food compartments of the carts are 
always above the required 150 
Salads and other cold foods are taken 
right from the refrigerator of the 
central kitchen and loaded into the 
cold compartment of the cart. 
Foods are loaded into the carts in 
the central kitchen; the carts then 
are wheeled into a truck and trans- 
ported to sub-kitchens throughout 
the district. Upon arrival at sub- 
kitchens, the carts are moved into the 
cafeteria serving line and plugged 
into electrical outlets. Thus the carts 
become an integral part of the serv- 
ing line. 
kitchen 


system, one administrator supervises 


Under our centralized 
the entire operation and purchases 
for seven schools, one cook cooks for 
seven schools, one baker bakes for 


seven schools, one salad maker makes 


Dish 


TRADE MARK 


FOR NEW EASE IN 
DISH HANDLING!... 


Dish Caddy is superior in performance 
as well aS economy. It ends breakage of 
dishes in transfer, handling easily, even 
with a full load. STORES NEATLY UNDER 
SERVING COUNTER, eliminating unsani- 
tary storage shelves. Construction is all 
welded stainless steel with translucent 
plastic covers. 


2) 


ts 
The line features Serv- 
ice Caddys for every 
need 


of Utility Caddys. 


e@eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


as well as a large group 


salads for seven schools, and one 
utility man-driver handles deliveries 
and pick-up of the hot and cold food 
carts to and from the sub-kitchens. 
This type of operation therefore rep- 
resents big savings in labor and in 
capital outlay for equipment. 
Apparently centralized food serv- 
ice in schools became more or less 
unpopular a number of years ago, 
chiefly because it was difficult at that 
time to maintain foods at proper 
temperatures during transportation 
from the central kitchen to outlying 
Foods lost 


some of their appetizing and nutri- 


schools in some. areas. 
tious qualities because of this. How- 
ever, this deficiency has been cor- 
rected through the development of 
modern, efficient portable electric 
hot and cold food carts. 

Now, with a well planned central- 
ized food system and modern, de- 
pendable equipment, school systems 
have available a most satisfactory 
and desirable method of doing a big 


job and doing it well. 


SE-272 


* U.S. Pat. No.: & 
2,835,546 am 


(addy-veyor 
the last word in large scale dish, 
tray and rack handling. 


eeeeeeeeeeoeoeeeeeeeeeeesd 


For further information 


write for folder group SE-33 


| CADDY CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


3° SECAUCUS,. 


EW. JERSEY 


silly A I 
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Low cosT 
INCINERATOR 


BURNS ; | ie COMPLETE REFRIGERATION 
? 4 1 SYSTEM ON 14” x 46” 
TRASH ' mai =—«PANEL AVAILABLE 


FOR MANY SIZES . 


ene ¢ Hermetically sealed 
OUTDOORS % * Ready to operate 





Only $110.00 
COMPLETE 


NO INSTALLATION COST 


Burn wrappings, sweepings, papers, cartons, packing, rags, 


food waste, safely outdoors. Scientific draft control ends fire 

hazards of flying ash, sparks, burning blowing papers. Burns '* 

damp, green, or dry refuse to fine ash in any weather. 

Minimizes smoke and smell, needs no watching. Safe for use ae oe i § mS 


10’ from buildings. Stands 52” high x 35” square at base. 





10 bushel burning capacity. Complete with hinged hood, 


ash pan base and grate and cleanout door. Made of alum- all-steel sectional construction 


inized steel (molten aluminum bonded to steel) 
Write with replaceable inner steel panel construction : ' ' ere : 
ies for long life. Shipped assembled—weight 170 Ibs. Sanitary! Strong! Efficient! You can assemble any size cooler, 
0 Only $110.00 F.O.B. Cleveland. Satisfaction freezer or combination in any shape from standard sections. Add 


FREE | guaranteed. Other sizes available. sections to increase size as your requirements grow. Easy to dis- 


Folder ALSTO COMPANY assemble for relocation. 


Dept. 10 4007 Detroit Ave. Cleveland 13, Ohio Bally Case and Cooler Co Bally Pa 
or ’ ° 
Get details—write Dept. SE-1] for FREE book. 
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LABORATORY SERVICE FIXTURES 


for quality performance, longer life New ““SWEEPSTAKE”’ Dust Mop 


No matter how fine your laboratory furniture is WITH REVOLUTIONARY 
regarded—it will operate only as well as its SWIVEL-FLOW CONNECTOR 
fixtures. T&S LAB-FLO Service Fixtures give you S-P-E-E-D-S CLEANING EFFICIENCY THIS MOP 


dependable quality that makes all laboratory 0. : : 
Save > é ““‘Sweepstake”’ 
equipment look better, work better and serve a gee and labor with “Sweepstake”’. GETS IN! 
; stant maneuverability permits use of AROUND! 
longer. Specially de- one mop, regardless of size, to handle all . 
signed and engineered your dusting areas. Generous filling of UNDER! 
for heavy duty laboratory Sm finest quality cotton yarn snatches up = es 
service, LAB-FLO assures ,*% grime at a touch. Mop part easily fers i! 
perfect ‘“‘teamwork”’ for f a wana Pan — Extra sturdy 5 ft. "oN 8 
your new or remodeled ee ene 
I >into swivel-flow connector. 
laboratory. Ask your 4 
. architect and plans group ? 
«to specify it. é 





2 P 
~4 = € 

. Ge 
COMPLETE INTEGRATED LINE OF QUALITY-BUILT LABORATORY ~ widths 12° 
FIXTURES + HOSE COCKS - REMOTE CONTROLS + COMBINATIONS | to 30°. Popular 
for water, distilled water, steam, gas, air, etc. © 24” complete $9.78. 


See your local dealer *, 
or write direct for za, 

: LAB-FLO Catalog Information 
‘athe Asonston Everything in maintenance needs! 


- —— FLOUR CITY —_ PACIFIC COAST 
T&S BRASS AND BRONZE WORKS, INC. BRUSH CO. BRUSH CO. 


128 Magnolia Avenue, Westbury, L.1., New York © EDgewood 4-5104 _prccmanaee onesie oOo 
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| more for your money... 


LAWSON 
TORPEDO’ 


™ WASTE RECEPTACLES 
all-facility 


central control sound systems 


You get more in a RAULAND School Sound System 
—more versatility, more durability, more 

value. Get every desirable feature for effective 
administrative control, educational program 
pp and 2-way communication. Make your No. 1001—15 gal. 
choice a money-saving RAULAND Sound System. No. 1901—17 gal. 


wes | fo40 03 ae an -4-1 





PUSH-DOOR Models 
No. 901—12 gal. 








HULL beh eb 
aL eidt sb babel 
TET Tietaer at Hae 
Co OENCET ENE RE PEREPE 
gridit ye 
pea tee keeben etd ebeveeee 


Mer 
Sabo 


Mode! $752-96 


Latest 2-channel 
System: provides 
complete pro- 

gram distribution 
service, including 


intercom; with 
FM-AM tuner 
and stereo 
record changer; 
expandable 
capacity for up 
to 120 rooms 


designed 
to stay modern 
for years 


your choice of every 
desirable feature and program facility 


RAULAND Sound Systems are available to fit the exact needs 

and budget of your school. Available features include: 

FM-AM Radio—distributes any radio program on FM or AM 

to any or all rooms 

Phonograph—distributes phono program (choice of trans- 

scription player or record changer); also may be used with 

tape recorder 

Microphones—selects and distributes programs from multiple 

microphone locations 

Intercom—permits 2-way conversation with any or all rooms 
privacy feature available 

Special Features—-Emergency Switch; all-call; provision for 

signal clock; telephone intercom; fire-disaster alarm facilities; 

remote control, etc. 


= 


Pioneers in 
School Sound 


Model S600 


Budget-minded Dual 
Channel System— 
ideal for smaller 
schools—complete 
program distribution 
facilities plus inter- 
com, for up to 

46 rooms 


There is an ideal RAULAND Sound System to fit the exact 
needs and budget of your school. Ask for full information. 


RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 


Rauland-Borg Corporation, Dept. E 
3535 W. Addison St., Chicago 18, Ill. 


© Send full details on all RAULAND School Sound Systems 


Our school has____ classrooms. 


en - ———— _ 


School 





Address___ 





City ____Zone _State 
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DROP-IN MODEL 


|) Toms] 0)0) See Cod -4-1 5 





Steel body, stainless steel trim and 
self-closing push door. Galvanized 
inner container, bonderized outer 
shell. White, red, grey, or green baked 
Outer shell lifts easily eMamel. : 
for quick emptying See Your Dealer 
Warehouses in Principal Cities 
ww 


THE F.H.LAWSON Co. C3) 
TP —-EsT.1816 « CINCINNATI 4, OHIO WwW 


LAWSON PRODUCTS ARE NATIONALLY ADVERTISED 


PROVEN 
STRENGTH! 


Actual photograph above hints at the rugged, 
long-haul strength of Metwood tables. This 
tri-balance strength performs in some of 
America’s finest institutions. Send for litera- 
ture today, without obligation. Find out why 
professional buyers who check and test — 
choose Metwood! 


CHWOOE wx0-2:51c 
BOOKLET FREE! 
A service for clubs, 


anover [sce cv 
FOLDING TABLES Hanover, Pa. 
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PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY 





recent publications for the administrator's bookshelf 


LEARNING TO WORK IN GROUPS 
By Matthew Miles. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 1959. 
285 pp. $5. 
The book represents a systematic 
approach to the problem of leader- 
ship development. The discussion is 
limited to training leaders for small- 
group situations. The author dis- 
cusses critically such factors as effec- 
tive group behavior, the training 
process, planning for training, de- 
signing training activittes and the 
evaluation of such activities. He il- 
lustraies many ideas from experience 
and includes a fine bibliography. 
While Dr. Miles is deeply con- 
cerned with leadership in groups, he 
does not bow uncritically in worship 
of the “group process.” His keen 
analysis is specially useful to those 
concerned with developing educa- 
tional leadership. It will be of great 
help also to those in industry, gov- 
ernment or civic life who are in- 
terested in making small-group en- 
deavors more effective. 
JACK CULBERTSON 
Assistant Professor of Education 
University of Oregon 
Eugene 


THE AMERICAN SECONDARY SCHOOL 
IN ACTION 
By Philip W. Perdew. Boston: Allyn 


ay 


and Bacon, Inc. 1955 
This book encourages careful reflec- 
tion about the principles of second- 
ary education and adolescent devel- 
opment. By drawing on reports of 
college students, acting as observers 
and student teachers in classes, the 
author has given us a book well 
suited as a text for a first course in 
secondary education. Teachers in 
service will also find it useful. There 
are few books available in which 
discussion of generalizations are 
based on practical situations. 

Emphasis on the working situation 
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gives the book easy readability and a 
high interest level. Adequate atten- 
tion is paid to the practical problems 
of classroom management, guidance, 
learning, planning for instruction, 
and grading and reporting practices. 
While the best modern practices, ac- 
tually in use, are stressed, frequent 
notice is given to current trends in 
secondary schools. 
Cc. GLEN HAAS 
Professor of Education 
University of Florida 
Gainesville 


EDUCATING THE GIFTED 

Edited by Joseph L. French. New 

York: Henry Holt and Co, 1959. 

555 pp. $5.50 
The current emphasis upon the ne- 
cessity to better educate our gifted 
students has brought forth a book of 
readings edited by Dr. French. The 
volume consists of articles from pro- 
fessional journals written by pioneers 
and leaders in the field. They present 
varying points of view relative to 
education for the gifted. The reader 
has access to recent data and re- 
search to develop a working philoso- 
phy for improving programs in this 
area. Each section contains a com- 
mentary by the editor to present con- 
tinuity and perspective. 

This text is a valuable reference 
source for all teachers who must 
sooner or later come to grips with 
this important educational issue. 

—LAWRENCE 0, HAABY 
Professor of Education 


The Unive rsity of Te nnessee 


Knoxville 


A HISTORY OF EDUCATION: A Social 
Interpretation 


By James Mulhern. Second Edi- 
tion. New York: Ronald Press Co. 
1959. 754 pp. $7.50. 
A highly regarded educational his- 
torian, Mulhern has produced an 
almost encyclopedic work in the sec- 
ond edition of his History of Educa- 


ton. Unlike most popular texts, he 
gives more than passing attention to 
the Orient and to primitive societies. 
The breadth of his coverage makes 
the book very valuable as a reference 
for anyone interested in education. 
Not only is it broad in its coverage, 
but it sets the educational institu- 
tions of each culture and_ period 
within the context of other institu- 
tions, revealing how the education 
was a product of the forces of its 
time and place. 
—ROBERT E. POTTER 

College of Education 

University of Florida 

Gainesville 


THE CHALLENGE OF SCIENCE 
EDUCATION 


Edited by Joseph S. Roucek. New 

York: The Philosophical Library. 

1959. 491 pp. $10. 
Joseph S. Roucek, in collaboration 
with 30 distinguished writers, has 
drawn together the patterns of think- 
ing surrounding the professional ed- 
ucator in the erupting age of Sput- 
nik. They consider the educational 
practices in the field of science edu- 
cation with its present and future 
needs, specific weaknesses in teacher 
training, latest developments in ma- 
jor subject areas (mathematics, phys- 
ics, biology, chemistry and zoology) 
and finally the comparative aspects 
of our system with others. 

The “College and University” di- 
vision contains engineering enroll- 
ments and projected figures from 
the report prepared for the Commit- 
tee on Development of Engineering 
Faculties of the American Society for 
Engineering Education. This is an 
important source of information for 
the school planner. 

The list of contributors includes 
Dr. James R. Killian, consultant to 
President Eisenhower and Dr. Wer- 
ner Heisenberg, Nobel Prize Win- 
ner. 


As a source of general information 


for the serious reader and the spe- 


cialist, this collection presents the 
sociological, religious and political 
implications of science education 
from the pre-primary through the 
college and university levels. 
BRUCE MILLER 
Superintendent of Schools 
Riverside, California 





SE-280 | 


CONTROL 
YOUR OPERATING COST 


Portable 
Model 


H 
+135 


Special design for schools— 
rugged andreliable 

@ 10% waste. 

@ 15 lbs. per minute. 


@ Peeling disc uncondition- 
ally guaranteed for 2 years. 


@ Stainless steel construction. 
@ Drainboard type. 


Model H200 — °170 | , 
Mobile Peeler 5 


No lifting, rolls easily. 
WV v 
UNIVERSAL INDUSTRIES 


DEPT. J, 87 FELLSWAY WEST, SOMERVILLE 45, MASS, 
Manufacturer of the Univex Food Preparation Machines 


Canadian Distributor: 
Crown Electrical Mfg., Ltd., Brantford, Ontario 


SE-281 


More Bounce Per Ounce 
Off Maple Floor— 


Andrew Hill H. S. Gym as 
San Jose, Calif. — Installer, Best Floor Co. — Architect, Edward W Kress 


“LESS DENTS” MAKE SENSE FOR YOU, TOO! & 


with 


DIAMOND 
HARD 


NORTHERN MAPLE 
FLOORING 


J. W. WELLS | 


LUMBER COMPANY 
Menominee, Michigan 
Phone: UNION 3-928! 

Member, Maple Flooring 

Mfrs. Assn. 


livelier, easier-on-the-feet, the floor of this 
new high school gym in California is the 
same as in the Big Ten's latest ‘‘gem" 
(Columbus, Ohio) — just smaller. 


Made by J. W. Wells and DIAMOND 
HARD Northern Maple, it's a floor which 
can also take roller skating, dancing, other 
community uses that help ‘'sell'’ the gym 
— or (if necessary) pay for it. 


Write for ‘“Money-Making Gyms” 
(and leads from Wells’ ads in school publications) 


DISTRIBUTORS IN MAJOR CITIES COAST-TO-COAST 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Sateen 


SCORES HIGHEST WITH SPECTATORS 


isin eet 


Model 250-6, Electric Basketbal! Board 
72” x 34” x 6” Overall; 5” Letters; 6/2” x 10” Numbergrams 


More and more school Administrators and Coaches are turn- 
ing to Scoremaster Scoreboards because, after careful investi- 
gation and consideration, they have found that they are 
highly dependable, easily installed, require a minimum of 
maintenance and—dollar for dollar—cost less than com- 
parable boards. And players and spectators like them, too. 


Write today for literature, specifications and prices. 


Designing custom-made boards to meet specific require- 
ments for any sport is also one of our specialties. 


THE M. D. BROWN CO. 


“When Split-Seconds Count—Count on Scoremaster” 











Wheelock SIGNALS 


__ The “know-how” name 
in fire alarm systems 


Wheelock Signals’ know-how in designing and producing 
complete fire alarm systems has been expanding and 
maturing for 40 years. 

Technical competence, refined and re-enforced by ex- 
tensive experience, is made available to aid you in 
providing adequate protection to structures of any size, 
now on the drawing board or in use for any period of 
time — office buildings, school buildings, industrial 
facilities, hospitals and sanitoriums. 


“Wheelock SIGNALS 
ve LONG BRANCH, N,v. 


THE SCHOOL EXECUTIVE 


Write for descriptive 
bulletin FA-3 and 
the address of your 
local sales repre- 
sentative. 








NEW PRODUCT REVIEWS 





TWO NEW SOUPS SE-301 


In Two Can Sizes 


Campbell Soup Company has begun 
the introduction nationally of two new 
Old-fashioned Tomato Rice 
Soup and Cream of Vegetable Soup. 


soups 


Both products will be available in the 
ready-to-serve (individual) size and 
the 50-ounce (condensed) size. Simul- 


taneously, Campbell’s is introducing 
Vegetable 


ready-to-serve individual size, formerly 


Vegetarian Soup in the 


available only in the company’s 50- 
ounce line. 

With the introduction of Old-fash- 
ioned Tomato Rice and Cream of Vege- 
table, Campbell will have a_ product 
line of twenty 50-ounce size soups. Cur- 
rently available are Beef Noodle, To- 
mato, Cream of Mushroom, Cream of 
Chicken, Bean with Bacon, Cream of 
Celery, Chicken Gumbo, Chicken 
Noodle, Chicken with Rice, Chicken 
Vegetable, Clam Chowder, Consomme, 
Turkey Noodle, 
Vegetable, Vegetable Beef and Vege- 
tarian Vegetable. 


Green Pea, Minestrone, 


To serve these soups an operator 
merely adds an equal quantity of water 
and heats. A Campbell spokesman has 
estimated that the average cost to op- 
erators for a six-ounce serving is about 
1.6 cents. 

CAMPBELL Soup Co., INSTITUTIONAI 
Div., Camden 1, N. J 


158” STUD SE-302 


Finished Partitions Weigh Less 

A 154” Trussteel Stud, which pro- 
vides a finished partition thickness of 
356’ when lathed and plastered, has 
been perfected by United States Gyp- 
sum Co. The 154” stud has a maximum 
width of 17%” at the web protrusions on 
either side of the flanges. It has the 
same design as other sizes of open Trus- 
steel Studs used in hollow, non-load- 
bearing, and fire-resistant partitions. 

A 15%” Trussteel Stud lath and plas- 
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ter partition finished to 35” is jactu- 
ally the same thickness as unplastered 
+’ concrete blocks. Weight per square 
foot of partition built with the 154” 
Trussteel Stud, however, is much less. 
Depending on the plaster aggregate and 
whether metal lath or Rocklath plaster 
base is used, the weight varies from 13 
to 17 pounds. Concrete blocks weigh 
from 19 to 25 pounds per square foot 

about one-third heavier. Lighter par- 
titions mean lighter footings and struc- 
tural members, and a consequent sav- 
ing in cost of materials. 

Sound transmission is generally less 
through Trussteel Stud Systems than 
through more rigid, porous block walls. 
The stud design permits utilities to be 
installed easily without impairing the 
strength or other properties of the par- 
tition. Decorating is also done with ease 
because of the smooth, monolithic fin- 
ished surface. 

The system can provide a fire rating 
of 1% hours. 

U. S. Gypsum Co., 300 W. Adams 
St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


CLOSED CIRCUIT TV LINE SE-303 
Cameras and Monitors Available 


Motorola, Inc., has introduced a line 
of five closed circuit television cameras 
and two monitors for educational use. 
[wo cameras have but one operating 
control, an on-off switch, making pos- 
sible operation by non-technical _per- 
sonnel. 

The basic Motorola general purpose 
camera, available in four versions, is a 
high quality, highly sensitive stable in- 
strument, providing 550-600 lines hori- 
zontal resolution. Weighing 12 pounds 
and measuring 5'4 «7x11 inches, the 
camera puts out a one volt video sig- 
nal into a 75 ohm coaxial cable. The 
camera uses a standard 16 mm C lens 
mount and can accommodate a remote 
control four lens turret. Such remotely 
controlled functions as pan and tilt, iris 


control, focus, and zoom lens can also 


be added to the camera. The four ver- 
sions of this unit provide: 1) either 
automatic light compensation, or, manu- 
ally controlled compensation; 2) either 
random interlace, or, locked interlace. 
The automatic models adjust by them- 
selves for variations as much as 200 to 
one in light levels at the televised scene. 
This eliminates the need to make cam- 
era adjustments as lighting conditions 
change. On the automatic cameras, an 
on-off switch is the only operating con- 
trol. 

The fifth camera in the Motorola 
line is a viewfinder, very high quality 
unit for studio work in elaborate educa- 
tional or industrial training television 
systems. It provides a rear controlled 
four lens turret, side focusing, independ- 
ent viewfinder control and 600 line hori- 
zontal resolution. The camera is used 
with a portable control unit. 

The Motorola educational monitor, 
called the Classroom 21 (illustrated), is 
a 21 inch receiver, capable of switching 
from a closed circuit, video signal to off- 
the-air pickup of standard VHF or UHF 
broadcast signals by turning a single con- 
trol on the back of the set. The unit has 
a front mounted loud speaker and can be 
used as an audio amplifier. The set pro- 
vides a high definition 500 line picture 
extremely valuable in reproduction of 
slides and laboratory experiments. The 
equipment has input and output video 
and audio jacks so that several re 
ceivers can be looped on a single co- 
axial cable. There is also a 14 inch gen- 
eral purpose monitor. 

Mororo.a, Inc., 4501 W. Augusta 
Blvd., Chicago 51, Tl. 


WATER COOLER SE-304 
Mounts on Wall 

The Wall-Mount is the name of a 
new Halsey Taylor cooler, which is 
mounted directly on the wall, off the 
floor. It has no outside plumbing con- 
nections, there are no dirt-traps behind 
the cooler, and cleaning and mainte- 
nance present no problem since the 
cooler does not sit on the floor. 

The stainless steel top is contoured 
for easy cleaning and the Wall Face 
Splash is designed as an integral part of 
the top. The Wall-Mount is available in 
three sizes: 6, 11 and 16 gallon. 

Tue Hartsey W. Taytor Co., War- 
ren, Ohio. 





SECTIONAL PAN LINE SE-305 


. 
In 5 New Sizes 
Standard two-thirds size stainless steel 
sectional pans, measuring 137% x 1234, 


Nid 


2? 4" ena 6 


are now available in 
depths. A standard one-ninth size, meas- 
uring 67 x 4%, is available in 4’ depth 
and a square, all-purpose sandwich pan, 
measures 6” by 6” by 3” deep. These 
pans can each be furnished with flat, 
nesting-type covers for perfect food 
protection and easy stacking. 

Like all other Bloomfield pans, these 


new units are made only of finest quality 


18-8 stainless steel. They have precision 
tapered sides, absolutely free from rip- 
ples and unevenness. Corners have full 
thickness of metal and are perfectly 
rounded. All edges are smoothly ground 
and surfaces are flawlessly finished. 

BioomrFieLp INpustriEs, INc., Dept. 
DTE, 4546 W. 47th St., Chicago 32, 
Ill. 


DISHWASHING RACKS SE-306 
Are Lightweight, Rugged 
Fabricated of a heat resisting plastic, 


SE-284 


Gives 50% more horizontal 
project storage space 


The “built-to-take-it” heavy-gauge 
steel TM-12 FA provides 12 individual 
lockers, 6 each side. Each locker is 
numbered 1 to 6, and fitted with 
ballpoint fasteners and mating pulls, 
and lugs for padlocks. 

Tolco tops are built to take it, too. 
Laminated of 100% Northern hard 
maple, an éxclusive steel spline, and 
%” through bolts, they'll never bow 
or sag. Want more information? 
Write, wire or phone. 


Established 1894 


THE TOLERTON COMPANY 
265 North Freedom Avenue © Alliance, Ohio 





the new Miracle-Lite dishwashing rack 
weighs a mere 21 ounces as compared 
to the prevailing metal racks which 
weigh up to 133 ounces. Miracle-Lite’s 
extreme lightweight is easier and more 
handle. Rugged but 
constructed, it cannot tear, 


comfortable to 
flexibly 
bend out of shape or break. The very 
pliancy of the special plastic used 
means a decidedly marked decrease in 
the noise decibel department. 
Miracle-Lite stacks perfectly, can be 
used efficiently by all 1934” x 1934” ma- 
chines of all makes, will not mar, 
scratch or dent metal and composition 
surfaces, and does not conduct heat. 
SterR-Woop Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CHANGEABLE LETTER BULLETIN 
BOARDS SE-307 


Letters Provide High Contrast 








SIGNMASTER ‘125’ 


MULTI-PURPOSE 
CHANGEABLE LETTER 





Albert W. Pendergast Safety Equip- 
ment Co. announces a new line of 
Changeable Letter Bulletin Boards. 

The boards are attractive in appear- 
ance and have a hardwood frame with 
specially processed grooved black felt 
background. 

Letters are Roman art style in white 
plastic, providing striking contrast and 
easy readability. Easy to insert, the 
message can be changed in a matter of 
minutes. 

The board illustrated is the No, 125- 
size 9144” x 131%”, which comes com- 
plete with 200 letters and numbers. 

ALBERT W. SAFETY 
Equipment Co., Tulip and Longshore 
Sts., Philadelphia 35, Pa. 


PENDERGAST 
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FLOOR SCRUBBER SE-308 
Brush Conforms to Irregular Surfaces 


SE-309 
SCHOOL TRAFFIC SIGNAL SYSTEM 
For Mid-Block Crossings 
Crouse-Hinds has introduced a new 
School Traffic Signal System, known as 
Type PA-30. It is designed for opera- 
tion at mid-block crossings. These loca- 
tions are safer places for children to 
cross streets, as they do not have to 
avoid turning traffic. 
During the morning and afternoon, 
the signal operates automatically in re- 
sponse to push buttons. At other periods, 


the signal remains on normal highway 


“Go” indication. On non-school days, 
the signal remains on highway “Go” 
indication at all times. When school re- 
opens, operation resumes automatically 
in accordance with the previously set 
schedule. 

An electronic controller, exclusive 
with the Crouse-Hinds PA-30 School 
Traffic Signal System, provides simple 
timing adjustments. Control knobs are 
easily turned to desired settings; no 
changing of gears or setting of dial keys 
is required. 

Crouse-Hinps Co., Syracuse 1, N. Y. 


The SpeedScrub Floor Scrubber has 


More 
QUALITY 
More 
SERVICE 
More 
VALUE 
with... 


a multi-sectioned brush that is designed 
to conform to surface irregularities auto- 
matically, scrubbing out shallow spots 
and over bumps as well. The brush it- 
self has an all-metal back with its bris- 
tles woven on to it by wire, thus elimi- 
nating troublesome nails or staples 
ordinarily used to affix bristles to brushes 
with wooden backs. The bristles are 
purposely longer at outer edges so that 
when extra pressure is exerted upon the 
brush, all bristles maintain contact with 
the floor. 

Brush and motor as one unit are 
mounted on “A” frame that is raised or 
lowered by 3 screw-jacks with one cen- 
tral control. This gives you variable 


ree 
No. 555 


Stack, move, D store on dolly 


‘Durham 


gives you seating econ- 
THE FANEST METAL FURNITURE 


brush pressure control to either scrub or 
strip surfaces such as composition tile, 
ceramic tile, wood, or cement. Brush 
will raise 1/2’” to clear door jambs, and 
will extend 4” under kick boards. Skirt 
height is 3’. 


SpeedScrub’s 


omy. Vinyl! laminated 
steel seat and back, 
bronze frames and rus- 
set vinyl; or beige fin- 
ish all steel style. Big 
14” x 14” seat. Standard 
dining height. 





motor is_ electrically 
reversible, thus lengthening brush life. 
Water flow is adjustable by valve. Scrub- 
bing water is directed to the center of 
brush so that inside edges of brush 
sweep water under total bristle area. 
Water flow can be regulated according 
to job beng done. This feature ends 
problem encountered in some machines 
where water sometimes is spun off the 





top of brush. 


- 

No. 251 @ 
Complete line of children's chairs. No. 251 
tubular steel ladder back with padded uphol- 


stered seat and No. 305J all steel channel 
frame are two leading values. 


The tank has a capacity of 10 gal- 
lons and it is epoxy-lined. All rubber 
No. 875 & 


Strongest tubular steel 
frame chair on market. 
Clean, modern lines. 
Similar styles with 
wood, vinyl! laminate, 
or padded upholstered 
seats; wire, padded, or 
upholstered backs. 


No. 305J No. 875TA 


Wrap rack is exclusive 
extra feature of Durham 
tablet armchair. 24” x 
12” writing surface. 5- 
ply hardwood core arm 
has Northern Maple 
back, melamine lami- 
nate surface. 


hoses and connections have been elim- 
inated from SpeedScrub. Brush removes 
with one twist of center locking device. 
The motor and brush are one integral 

° ° ae 2 gen aatng 
unit which eliminates need for a clutch o7” TESTED "SY 
unit ? ANO APPROVED ¥ 


‘ 
f ‘ BY LEADING 
ENGINEERING AND MANU- \ INSTITUTIONS FOR J 


FACTURING Co., 645 E. Seventh St., ee ee 
Saint Paul 6, Minn. 


Write for 
Catalog Today! 
NosLeEs 


DURHAM MANUFACTURING CORP.- MUNCIE, IND. 
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AUTOMATIC SLIDE PROJECTOR SE-310 


Features Remote Control, 
Interval Timing 
A remotely controlled interval timer, 
500-watt 


brilliant lamp using a new 


proximity-reflector principle, variable 
“hold,” 


“reject” controls make a new 


“advance” and 
Realist 
projector ideal for classroom use. The 
Realist “990” Automatic 


be operated from as far away as 12 feet, 


intervals and 


Projector may 


enabling a teacher to sit among his stu- 
dents during the visual-aid portion of 


his lecture. 


Intervals of from five to 60 seconds 
may be selected with the timer, and the 
intervals can be changed even while the 


SE-286 


The sign of safety 


The Image of CFaI—a giant steel- 
man—provides positive protection 
for buildings and property with a 
Realock Chain-link Fence. This 
strong, yet attractive, fence guards 
playing children against stray ani- 
mals and traffic . . . insures schools, 

_ playgrounds and other sites against 
acts of vandalism, arson and bur- 
glary. 

Heavily galvanized after weaving, 
the tough metal fabric of a Realock 
Fence is weather-resistant. Virtually 
rust-proof, it gives many years of 
maintenance-free service. Another 


feature is the sturdy posts which 
are set in concrete. 

Realock Fence is available in a 
selection of types—with or without 
barbed wire tops, in heavy steel or 
lightweight aluminum construction. 
Realock Fence is also ideal for base- 
ball backstops, tennis courts and 
athletic fields where it is desirable to 
separate participants from onlookers. 

A nearby Realock representative 
will be glad to give you a free esti- 
mate at no obligation. He’s listed in 
the classified telephone directory, so 
call him today. 


THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION—Denver and Oakland 
WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION—Buffalo, New York 


REALOCK FENCE 


THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION 


BRANCHES IN ALL KEY CITIES 


6927 








projector is in operation. A feature of 
the remote control is that any slide may 
be held or rejected at will. 

The projector is offered in two mod- 
els, both of them featuring a three-ele- 
ment, f:3.5, four-inch objective lens 
which, combined with the 500-watt 
lamp, allows 1000 light lumens on the 
screen. Both models feature preheating 
and convection cooling of slides, to keep 
them from “popping” in ard out of 
focus, and Realomatic 45-slide trays, 
which allow more slides to be shown 
with fewer intermissions for changing 
trays. 

A two-tone speckled-finish carrying 
case, for use with both projectors, holds 
three extra slide trays and the timer 
and serves as a steady base for the pro- 
jector while in use. Extra Realomatic 
slide trays may be indexed to hold an 
entire slide library. 

ReaustT, Inc., 2051 N. 19th St., Mil- 
waukee 5, Wis. 


PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEM SE-311 
Adjusts Automatically for Every Voice 


The new Limpander “Soft Sound” 
Public Address System is fool proof and 
portable to the extent that it can be in- 
stalled and adjusted for use in a few 
minutes by any teacher or student. This 
portable public address system is de- 
signed for everyday classroom use by 
Never too 


the non-professional user. 


harsh—never too faint—it adjusts auto- 
matically for every voice. 


Mike The 


speaker may talk directly into the mike 


Range is non-critical. 
or back off several feet with very little 
difference in the output level. The pub- 
lic address system is practical for classes 
of 25 to 350 students. It covers all con- 
ferences, lectures or group meetings, of 
any and all sizes. This portable P.A. 
system consists of two eight-inch high- 
quality speakers, one mike and the Lim- 
pander one-tenth watt Soft Sound am- 
plifier. The complete system weighs less 
than 30 pounds. 

ELECTRONIC SySTEMS ENGINEERING 
Co., 903 Cravens Building, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 
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DIRECT-WIRE TV SYSTEM SE-312 
With Vidicon-Type Camera 


This vidicon-type camera is the heart 
of a new, direct-wire television system 
introduced by Argus Cameras, a divi- 
sion of Sylvania Electric Products Inc. 

The camera is designed to bring 
closed-circuit TV within the financial 
limits of school systems and_ universi- 
ties where price has been a deterring 
factor to widespread use of the medium. 

Exclusive of lens, the camera meas- 
ures 12 inches long, 7 inches wide, and 
six inches high. It weighs approximately 
16 pounds. Because its controls are self- 
contained, it may be wired directly to 
any standard television receiver to which 
it will transmit an image on any channel 
from two to six. 

SyLvANIA Exectric Propucts, INc., 
730 Third Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


BUILT-IN ELECTRIC OVEN SE-313 
With Integral Exhaust Blower System 


A new built-in electric oven with an 
integral exhaust blower system has just 
been announced by Thermador Elec- 
trical Manufacturing Co. With this new 
Thermador oven, the builder has the 
advantage of needing only one installa- 
tion and one wiring hook-up, instead of 
two separate installations and wirings re- 
quired when using presently available 
separate hoods. The WOIL8ARH series 
Exhaust Oven fits into a standard 24’ 
wide cabinet and has the same generous 
18” x 18’ x 1974”” oven interior as all 
other Thermador Bilt-in Ovens. 

The motor switch is located on the 
front trim frame, just above the lower 
edge of the hood, where it is readily 
accessible yet concealed from view. This 
switch controls the exhaust blower 
motor except when broiling. The blower 
motor is turned on when the thermostat 
knob is turned to broil so that the ex- 
haust system automatically operates 
when broiling or rotisserating. 

The hood covers and conceals the 
filter. The filter material is stranded 
aluminum, compacted to form a semi- 
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rigid sheet. It is framed with aluminum 
channels and can be easily removed for 
cleaning. To remove the filter, it is 
simply lifted out from underneath the 
hood. Nothing else need be dismantled, 
and no tools are required. 

The blower housing and motor are 
easily removed without tools. For this 
purpose the hood is secured with con- 
cealed but readily accessible thumb nuts. 
When the hood and filter are both re- 
moved, the entire blower assembly is 
accessible and can be taken out by re- 
moving one wing nut. 








++. programing 
structural 


A preventive maintenance program 
for your school will...catch trouble 
before it becomes expensive... 
provide a budgeted program to 
eliminate sudden large expendi- 
tures...permit efficient use of 
labor by programing. The Tremco 
Man can show you how to adopt 
this program. His trained inspec- 
tion, diagnosis and recommenda- 
tion plus application instruction 
of the job, assure economy and 
satisfaction ... whether the work is 
done by a contractor or your own 
maintenance crew. 
Get your free copy of Tremco's Revised 


School Building Maintenance Program... 
ask your Tremco Man or write us. 


**You can't buy experience by the 
gallon’’, the TREMCO MAN 


brings it to every job... 


Call him and ask for a demonstration 
of his ‘know-how’. 


The air discharge is through the back 
of the blower housing. A collar is pro- 
vided for connecting to standard 4” 
diameter conductor pipe. For horizontal 
discharge through the wall behind the 
oven, only a straight length of con- 
ductor pipe is required. For exhausting 
vertically upward, a 4” conductor pipe 
elbow must be used. Conductor pipe, 
elbows, roof caps, wall caps, etc., will not 
be furnished by Thermador. 

THERMADOR ELECTRICAL MANUFAC- 
TURING Co., 5119 District Boulevard, 
Los Angeles 22, Calif. 


Owy, 


building 


maintenance 


a 


THE TREMCO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Cleveland 4, Ohio 


PRODUCTS AND TECHNICAL SERVICES FOR 
BUILDING MAINTENANCE & CONSTRUCTION 
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TRAFFIC MARKING SE-314 


In Plastic 


An extruded vinyl strip for traffi 
marking is being produced by Auburn 


Plastics, Inc. Used for highway center 


and border lines, street intersections, 


railroad crosswalk marking, 


Crossings, 


and school zones, the plastic material 
is a lasting replacement for the quickly 
fading painted lines now in use. It is 
said to be the most economical long 
term method of road marking. 

The reflectorized vinyl material is 
furnished with an adhesive backing. 
During installation, additional adhesive 
is applied to the area to be marked. 
After the adhesive becomes tacky, the 
vinyl strip is laid in place and pressed 
The 


easily cut to length and is edge tapered 


down permanently. material is 


to prevent scuffing. The vinyl material 


can be produced in many colors; how- 


SE-288 


of a reputation 


"“e 
din 
DUDLEY 


First in Locker Locks *¥™ 


=. 


“y 


Permanent Merger 


The standard of controlled locker protection since 1921 
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Master-Keyed 

Built-in Lock 
Fits all locker piercings. 
Quick combination 
change with special re- 
set key. 


Master-Keyed 
Combination Padlock 
Finest of all master- 
keyed padlocks. Cast 
aluminum case, extra 
heavy steel shackle. 
Self-locking. Rotating 
dial. 


The DUDLEY 

Master Key 
Can't be duplicated on 
ordinary key making 
machines. 


A unique Dudley feature is the special re- 
set key which permits quick change of 
combination without removing part of the 
lock. Here an operator is assembling the 
key plug spring which provides the key 
locking unit and resetting feature. The 
press ingeniously compresses the assem- 
bled elements allowing just the right free- 
dom for movement. It is one of the 
especially designed operations that make 
Dudley Locker Locks so easy in operation 
and reliable for a lifetime. 

You can always depend on the protec- 
tion given by Dudley Locks, and the 
security of the Dudley Master Key. Ask 
your Dudley representative. He will help- 
fully discuss your locker lock needs— 


without obligation, of course. 


DUDLEY 
LOCK CORPORATION 


Dept. 1119, Crystal Lake, Illinois 


ever, black, red, yellow and white will 
be standard. 

The self-cleaning material has a peb- 
ble finish created by glass beads incor- 
porated in the material, to furnish both 
a non-skid and a reflecting surface. The 
»lastic material retains color and is re- 
sistant to oil, snow melting materials 
such as calcium chloride, grease, acid, 
water, snow and ice. 

The vinyl strip is available in three 
widths, 37, 4’, and 6” and two thick- 
nesses. It is packaged in 150 foot rolls. 

AUBURN INc., 
N.Y, 


PLASTICS, Auburn, 


21-INCH POWER MOWER SE-315 
Features New Spring Starter 


A new push-button,  spring-action 
starter, the Spinstart, has been added to 
Toro’s 21-inch self-propelled Whirlwind 


Wind 
Tunnel design. Spinstart fits on top of 


rotary, the power mower with 
the motor and does away entirely with 
the conventional rope-pulling method 
of cranking. Instead, two or three turns 
of the spring, a press of the button to 
release it, and the spring furnishes the 
fast spin that puts the motor in opera- 
tion. 

The Whirlwind with Spinstart is a 
self-propelled rotary with a Wind Tun- 
nel design that permits the operator not 
only to cut and trim the lawn, but also 
simultaneously—through its vacuuming 


action—to swoop up cuttings, dead 


leaves, cigarette ends and other lawn 
debris, including crabgrass seeds. 

The engine is fitted with a mechanical 
type governor that is very sensitive to 
power requirements and delivers addi- 
tional power when it is needed for heavy 
cutting. An oil pump gives constant 
lubrication. 

The Toro Whirlwind, therefore, has 
three-season utility: lawn cleaning in 
the spring, summer mowing, and leaf- 
bagging or mulching in the fall. 

Toro MANUFACTURING Corp., Min- 


neapolis 6, Minn. 
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FLAG STAND SE-316 
Is Equipped with Spotlight 


A new flag display stand designed for 
halls 
auditoriums is announced by D. C. 
Named the Minute-Man 
Power-light Flag Display Stand, it com- 


use in classrooms, meeting and 


Turner, Inc. 


bines a handsome flag staff, jet-stream 
blower and bright spotlight in a single, 
compact unit to permit instant, illumi- 


nated display of the flag for all occa- 


sions, functions and ceremonies. 

Of sturdy, welded tubular steel, fin- 
ished in lustrous black enamel, the 7’ 
tall stand a large, 2’ x3’ silk 
flag in the official 49 Star design (50 


includes 


star flags supplied free as soon as avail- 
able). A “Start-Stop” 


button operates both quiet centrifugal 


base-mounted 


fan and shielded 75 watt floodlamp. 
Each unit is equipped with a heavy 
duty 20’ cord including plug for stand- 
ard 110-120 volt electrical outlet. 

D. C. Turner, Inc., 165 N. Water 
St., Rochester 4, N. Y. 


PILLOW RENOVATING SERVICE SE-317 


Offers Economies in Dormitory 
Operation 


In the Fluff ’N Puff pillow renovat- 
ing process, the old ticking is opened 
and discarded, the feathers are shaken 
out into the revolving tumbler section, 


November, 1959 


and through the tumbling and agitation 
fluffed. 
Dirt, crumbled feathers, dust, etc. are 
the 
screened opening and can then be re- 


the feathers are cleaned and 


dropped to bottom through a 
moved from the machine by opening a 


sliding drawer. During the tumbling 
action the feathers are subjected to the 
rays of a series of powerful germicidal 
lamps, which act to kill bacteria present. 


After the 


sterilizing 


tumbling, cleansing, and 


action is completed, the 
feathers are then blown into a separate 
where they are de- 


ozone chamber, 


Vicrr 


Schoo} Pla 
Guide Li 


Bee 


Practical, durable s 


s padded wit 
and covered = _— 
7 . se nes " sj 
Vinyl Fabric. The’ © 

protect both children “< ; 
im a factor in helping 
aie GYMNASIUM ° 


panel 


Vicrtex Grass Cloth 


EX vier 


afety cushions ¢a! 


h cellulose rubber a 
fire-resistant } 
-to-malr 
| walls. In ac 
ampen noise 


UNION FRE 


odorized by pure ozone, which also 


completes the germicidal process. Then 
the feathers, with enough new ones 
added to compensate for those that have 
been crushed and crumbled through use, 
are blown into a brand new ticking 
through an open corner; the operator 
sews up the opening, and the net re- 
sult is what is to every intent a brand 
new pillow, fresh, clean, and as free 
from bacteria as possible. 
Frurr “N Purr Pittow 
America, Inc., 1645 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


SERVICE OF 
Hennepin Ave., 
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ANOTHER 


VICRTEX 
NSTALLATION 


hning | 


1 be made of plywood 


nd rubberized hair, 


Vicrtex , 
tain panels r 
\dition, su‘ 
° > ms. 
in large Y 
pIsTRICT 10, M 


h cushions 
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L, 
E SCHOO 


= all these ideas 


and many more — are yours 
for the asking. 

For this helpful guide 
book for planning better 
school wall surfaces with 


Viertex 
Hondura 


VINYL WALLCOVERING FABRICS 


Madagaska 


write today to: 


L. E. CARPENTER & COMPANY, INC. 
Empire State Building, New York 1 @ LOngacre 4-0800 e Mills: Wharton, N. J. 


*vinyl electronically fused 
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SOUND /SLIDE PROJECTOR SE-318 


Is Fully Automatic 

The first fully automatic sound syn- 
chronized slide projector has been an- 
nounced by the Amplifier Corp. of 
America. The new unit features a one- 
piece integrated construction of 7a auto- 
matic tape-cartridge record-play mecha- 
nism and a 500 watt projector. Models 
are available with monophonic or stereo- 
phonic record-play facilities utilizing 
two, three, or four tracks on 4 inch 
magnetic tape. Depending upon tape 
speed, record-play time of various mod- 
els range from 30 minutes to 8 hours. 


on Rec- 


A separate built-in recorder 


i 


ming Prairie ]r.-Sr. High 
Haarstick, Lundgren ¢ 


hotographer: Clark Dean. Infin 


ord-Play Projectors) permits programs 
to be produced with the projector and 


subsequently played back on the same 


or other playback projectors. During 


SLATE CHALKBOARDS 


first choice in leading schools 
FOR EASIEST READING ... WRITING. . . CLEANING 


The growing number of award winning schools using slate 
chalkboards confirms slate’s 


. . - superior visibility 


. . unsurpassed writing and erasing qualities 


.. timeless good looks 


. lowest cost per year 


. Simple maintenance 


Write for free literature on slate chalkboards. You'll find them 
invaluable in choosing the proper chalkboard for your school. 


500 million years in the making ..... NATURAL SLATE 
PENNSYLVANIA SLATE PRODUCERS GUILD, INC. 


Pen Argyl, Pennsylvania 


Sponsored by producers of Pyramid and Keystone American 
natural slate chalkboards 


recording, the slide change is manually 
controlled (either remotely or locally). 
Each slide change automatically puts a 
20 cycle control tone on the same, ot 
adjacent track. During playback, the 
control tone automatically changes the 
slide in precise synchronism with the 
original timing. 

A time differentiated pulse length 
discriminator in the playback control 
circuit, stops the playback unit (and 
the projector, if desired) at the end of 
the program so that synchronization be- 
tween sound and slide is always main- 
tained. The entire unit may be auto- 
matically started by remote control with 
any contactual operating device such 
as a photocell, capacity, foot, door, or 
time switch. To facilitate alterations in 
the program material or in the slide 
change timing, either the program ma- 
terial or the slide change signal may be 
independently altered, if desired without 
affecting the adjacent channel. 

The projector will automatically han- 
dle up to 40 2x2 inch and 24,x2%4 
inch slides. A 500 watt blower cooled 
lamp is used in conjunction with a 5 
inch F/3.5 lens. Equipped with local 
and remote control (manual) slide 
change in addition to a built-in timed 
cycle change for 5/8/10 or 15 second 
intervals. 

AMPLIFIER Corp. OF AMERICA, 396 
sroadway, New York 13, N. Y. 


DELAYED ACTION BLEACHERS SE-319 
Have Unusual Seating Capacity 


The new Berlin Ez-A-Way forward 
close, delayed action bleachers as in- 
stalled in Niles Township High School, 
Illinois provide a total seating capacity 
of 3,568. The installation consists of 
14 rows high bleachers with the seating 
capacity in the balcony of 2,128 seats. 
The rear balcony bleachers are enclosed 
with back panels and contain a reat 
seat for watching balcony athletic ac- 
tivities. The main floor balcony con- 
sists of 12 rows high wall-attached units 
with the seating capacity of 1,440 seats. 
The entire bleacher installation is 
opened and closed with a Berlin Chap- 
man Gymaster. 

3ERLIN CHAPMAN Co., Berlin, Wis. 
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DUAL-TRACK TAPE RECORDER SE-320 
In New, Economy Model 


Knight Model KN-4050 
Dual-Track Tape Recorder, a specially 


The new 


designed economy model, provides all 
of the desirable tape recording features 
of standard models. Simple to set up 
and operate, the KN-4050 has push- 
button selection of Record, Play, Re- 


functions. 
I 


wind, Forward and _ Stop 
There is a choice of two speeds—7 
and 334 inches per second. For con- 
venient editing and labeling of recorded 
material, a digital counter “pinpoints” 
any portion of the tape. 

Recordings can be made with the 
microphone supplied, or directly from 
a hi-fi system, radio or TV set. The unit 
has a safety interlock to prevent acci- 
dental erasure, and an indicator light 
shows proper recording level. Separate 
volume and tone controls are also in- 
cluded, as well as a microphone input 
and phono-radio input. A 4% x6” 
speaker is built-in, and a jack is pro- 
vided for the addition of an external 
speaker. 

The Knight recorder is 10%” high, 
1514” wide, and 1514” 


black 


unit is guaranteed by 


deep. Styled in 
leatherette case, the 
Allied for one 
full year. The unit is supplied with ce- 


gray and 


ramic microphone, 5” reel of tape, and 
7” take-up reel. 
ALLIED Rapio Corp., 


Ave., Chicago 80, III. 


100 N. Western 


ATOMIC REACTOR SE-321 
Extremely Flexible Teaching Aid 


The extreme operating flexibility de- 
signed into Columbia University’s new 
sub-critical atomic reactor makes it one 
of the most versatile teaching aids in 
exictence for training tomorrow’s vitally- 
needed nuclear engineers. 

Des'gned by Dr. Edward F. Leonard 
of Columbia, the graphite pile is 
shielded by a unique array of reversible 
paraffin slabs that permit rapid change- 
over of the exponential pile from re- 
flected to unreflected operation. 


November, 1959 


The pile consists of 270 bars of high- 
purity, nuclear-grade graphite supplied 
by National Carbon Co., Division of 
Union Carbide Corp. Each bar is 4 
inches square and 60 inches long. A 
square notch was cut from the corner 
of 113 of the bars to allow insertion 
into the pile of aluminum tubes con- 
taining uranium-bearing fuel slugs. Neu- 
trons are fed into the pile from the bot- 
tom layer of graphite bars, where a 
plutonium-beryllium neutron source can 
be placed in various locations. 

As neutrons enter the pile, they strike 





MODULAR DESK UNITS and 


FAMOUS CRAMER POSTURE CHAIRS 


the uranium fuel slugs, causing nuclear 
fission—the splitting of the uranium 
atom that produces more neutrons. In 
the sub-critical pile, the amount and 
type of fuel is limited so that a chain 
reaction cannot possibly occur. Neutrons 
produced by fission travel at about 6,000 
miles a second, but are slowed down by 
the graphite to about one mile a second, 
in order for fission to be properly sus- 
tained. 

NATIONAL CarBOoN Co., Driv. oF 
Union Carpiwoe Corp., 30 E. 42 St. 
New York, N. Y. 


SE.291 
now... you can have a planned “Business Training” 


Laboratory with Ceemet 








TYPING 





SHORTHAND 


BOOKKEEPING 


MACHINE PRACTICE 
GENERAL BUSINESS 








Pi 





Teach office procedure . . . offer senior secretarial training 
. . « in an authentic office atmosphere! Here is the first 
laboratory-designed modular furniture for business training. 
All types of office work can be taught in the same classroom. 


Typewriter desks and posture chairs feature fingertip adjust- 
ments. Maintenance free modern design. Plastic tops. Units 
will not “walk” from vibration. 


WRITE FOR 
COMPLETE 
DETAILS 


oo 


tical units. 


7 basic free-standing units, plus 3 auxiliary units and 
optional bookshelves, combine to make hundreds of prac- 


POSTURE CHAIR COMPANY, INC. 


625 ADAMS / DEPT. SE-11 / KANSAS CITY 5, KANSAS 
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CHALKBOARD T-SQUARE SE-322 
For Making Ruled Forms 


Chalkboard drawings, ruled forms, 
graphs, mechanical and geometric draw- 
ings, and music staffs can be made 
quickly and neatly with a new teaching 
aid now available. Called the L & L 
T-Rule, the device can be mounted 
permanently on any chalkboard in seven 
minutes. It resembles a  ‘T-square 
mounted in a track, movable across the 
chalkboard surface, and adjustable to 
any angle. 


With it, the teacher can rule parallel 


lines vertically, horizontally, or at any 
angle. A bookkeeping form which might 
require 15 minutes for ruling with a 


yardstick can be drawn in 14 minutes 


SE-292 


when you CHOOSE 
INTERNATIONAL CHAIRS 
you are assured of... 


Correct posture design 
Freedom from maintenance 
All-steel welded construction 
Appearance and styling 

No nuts, bolts or screws 
Long life 

Economy 


International Seat Division 
Union City Body Company, Inc. 
Union City, Indiana 


Ask an INTERNATIONAL 
Seating Engineer to 
consult with your 
architect and business 
manager, without 
obligation, of course. 


| N. J. 


with the T-Rule. It is similarly useful 
for producing visual aids in shop, geom- 
etry, music and other classes. 

L & L T-Rute Sates, Inc., 5518 
Excelsior Blvd., Minneapolis 16, Minn. 


SE-323 
COMBINATION SEALER AND POLISH 


Works Well on Most Floors 
A finish for floors which both seals and 
polishes in one operation has been de- 
Laboratories. 


veloped by Huntington 


The combination sealer and _ polish, 
called Poli-Seal, works well on light 
terrazzo, white cement, magnesite, white 
marble, cork, wood, ceramic tile, quarry 
tile and slate floors. It may also be used 
on most vinyls and linoleums. Made 
from a special blend of carefully se- 
lected, light-colored raw materials sus- 
Poli-Seal 
provides a water-white finish that will 
not darken the lightest floors. Poli-Seal 


pended in special solvents, 


is also water-resistant and deters efflor- 
escence of hard floors. 

Poli-Seal makes maintenance faster, 
easier and less costly. When finished 
with this combination — sealer-polish, 
floors require no further sealing or wax- 
ing. 

INC., 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, 


Huntington, Ind. 


CONSTRUCTION KITS SE-324 
For Scores of Hobby Uses 


A new kind of construction kit, called 
D-Stix, permits “3-dimensional visualiz- 
ing” in the planning of home craft proj- 
ects. Science fans use them to set up 
miniature solar systems, construct geo- 
metric figures and visualize molecular 
structures. Children build all manner of 
models with versatile D-Stix Kits. D-Stix 
consist of colored wood sticks of various 
lengths, about 4” thick, and “quick-on” 
rubber joints about 3/16’ in diameter. 
Joints include Universal and T-Con- 
nectors, which permit D-Stix to pass 
clear through. Ample pieces are fur- 
nished to construct complex figures and 
structures. Kits come in two sizes: Stock 
No. 70,209 , and Stock No. 
70,210 


EpMUND Scientiric Co., Barrington, 


230 pieces 


370 piec es). 
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METALLIC SIDING SE-325 
Waterproofs and Insulates 


A new liquid metallic siding in a 
range of colors that both waterproofs 
and insulates in one coat, is announced 
by Pace Products, Inc. Called Aluma- 
Chron, this product combines the dura- 
bility and insulation of aluminum, and 
the beauty of a conventional, deco- 
rative outside paint. It provides a vapor- 
proof barrier, impervious to moisture. 
Aluma-Chron contains Alcoa pure alu- 
minum flakes, that reflect the sun’s rays 
to substantially reduce summer build- 
ing temperature. In winter, Aluma- 
Chron acts inversely to keep heat in 
side the building. Aluma-Chron is rec- 
ommended for cement and cinder block 
constructions. 

On sizable areas, spray application is 
with 40 


recommended. Aluma-Chron 


, 


Ibs. of pressure, and 4” nozzle opening, 


can be sprayed at the rate of about 
6,000 square feet in 8 hours, Coverage 
will run 100 square feet per gallon on 
metal, to 50 square feet on porous ce- 
ment. 

Pace Propucts, Inc., 1609 Washing- 
ton St., Kansas City 8, Mo. 


PLASTIC BINDING UNIT 
Is Unusually Compact 


SE-326 


The 


plastic-binding 


first single-unit punching and 


machine designed for 


use in the office has been announced by 
the American 


Photocopy Equipment 


November, 1959 


Co. Known as the Apeco ComBind 
Bindak, the new device is highly port- 
able—weighing less than ten pounds 


and measures a scant 15'4 x 1444. x6 
inches high. 
Punching and plastic binding units 
generally are bulky, high-speed devices, 
uneconomical to operate except where 
very large quantities are desired. Both 
operations have now been consolidated 
in a single, low-cost machine, which is 
both easy and economical to operate. 
The ComBind is expected to find 
for theses, disserta- 


service in schools 


tions, and reports. It can easily be car- 
ried from department to department, 
instead of carrying the work to the ma- 
chine. 

An added convenience is the operat- 
ing handle which can be removed and 
inserted in either the left or right side of 
the unit, thus enabling it to be used by 
left- or right-handed persons. 

Attractively styled, the unit is finished 
in brown and beige with chrome-buffed 
trim, 

PHOTOCOPY 


AMERICAN EQUIPMENT 


Co., Evanston, III. 
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THE FLEX-MASTER 
LIFETIME QUALITY 


INDIVIDUALIZED DRAWING 


@ Efficient 

@ Economical 
@ Space-saving 
@ Private 


J 


for 10 students 
she DU-1000 


8-drawer 
cabinet unit 
the DU-800 


for 6 students 
the DU-600 


Write TODAY for ¢ 


ULTI-STUDENT 


uNT NL-1200 


provides open 
working surface 
and horizontal board 
storage facilities for 


1 2 students 


@ Drawers have individual locks, 
masterkeyed . . . hold boards up 
to 20x 26 in horizontal position 
plus tools, other material. 


¢ 


DU-900 


students for 7 stedents 


the DU-700 


~ 5-drawer 
cabinet unit 
the DU-500 


lete NEW catal 


Dual boards and 
drawer space for 12 
the DU-1200 





Pp 


Vanufacturers 
& Drafting Equipment 


STACOR FQUIPMENT CO. 


281 Emmet Street, Newark 5, New Jersey 


g. Dealer inquiries invited. 


om noe pee 
s ee 


of Lifetime Quality School 7 


@ Bigelow 2-6600 








SCHOOLROOM DARKENING DRAPERY 
MATERIAL SE-327 


Is Flame-Resistant 


A new room-darkening drapery ma- 
terial, color-styled to blend with mod- 
ern classroom decorating schemes, is 
being introduced through drapery fabri- 
cators by the Du Pont Company’s Fab- 
rics Division, 

Ivora flame resistant vinyl drapery 


material, specifically constructed for 


school use, comes with an aluminum 
coating on the back to achieve sufficient 
to insure clear screen images, 


“black out.” This 


fulfills the current preference of school 


“dim-out”’ 


rather than complete 


officials and teachers who desire less 


“BEST POWER sUFFL 


= 
- 





Mr. William Fischer, science department head, demon- 
strating electroplating with a Lob-Volt unit. 


than complete opacity so pupils can take 
notes and be seen by teachers. The 
outer side, of uniform aluminum, helps 
keep rooms cool by reflecting close to 
50 per cent of solar heat when draperies 
are fully closed. 

Ivora has the natural texture of a 
conventional fabric, is soft, lightweight, 
with high strength and resistance to 
tear. The four solid pastel colors—beige, 
turquoise, blue, and yellow—are perma- 
nent and so is the built-in flame-resist- 
ance property. Loose dust will fall off 
in operation and smudges or soil marks 
can be wiped off with a cloth or sponge, 
water and soap. 

E. I. pu Pont pE Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del 
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for science 
experiments’ 





Middletown Township High School (west wing), Middletown, N. J. 


ah - 


ha POWER STATIONS have really proved themselves here” reports Bill Fischer, 


head of the science department at Middletown High School. 


"More than a year of heavy usage has proved to us that Lab-Volt Units are the best means of 


supplying A.C. and D.C. power for our electrical experiments. Not one malfunction has occurred to 
slow us down, and savings over other permanent power supply systems have completely equipped 
our labs with top quality apparatus such as that in the photo. | do not hesitate to recommend 
Lab-Volt Power Stations as the wholly practical and economical solution to the problem of supplying 


variable A.C. and D.C. power for science labs.” 


= SEND TODAY for complete information on 


ah -\ Jo/¢ POWER STATIONS, now available 


in portable or recessed models. 


6B U C K ENGINEERING COMPANY, INc. 


37 MARCY STREET, FREEHOLD, NEW JERSEY ¢ FREEHOLD 8-111] 





ELECTRIC WATER COOLER SE-328 


In New, Compact Unit 


The Halsey W. 7 


the addition to their line of another 


‘aylor Co. announces 


series of Electric Water Coolers, called 
the Wall-Tite. 
the trend of today’s demand for a cooler 


This new design follows 


with concealed plumbing and a saving 
in floor space. The Wall-Tite rests on 
the floor, fits snugly against the wall 
facing, and is easily installed. 

This series is available in 6, 11 or 16 
gallon capacities. The cabinet is only 


1534” wide, extends 13” from the fin- 
ished wall and stands 40” high. The 
(18-8 type 302) with 


standard No. 4 polish, has a fully con- 


stainless steel top 


toured, splash-resistant basin and wall 
protective shield. 

Tue Harsey W. 
ren, Ohio. 


Taytor Co., War- 


PASTE PEN SE-329 


Ideal for Classroom Work 

The new Exec Paste Pen, an ideal 
tool for use in the classroom, is being 
introduced by Distributors East. Com- 
mended by the Consumer Service Bu- 
reau of Parents’ Magazine because of 
its high quality and absolutely nontoxic 
paste, the streamlined Paste Pen makes 
5,000 dots without refilling. Ideal for 
all pasting projects, it is a special boon 
to students and teachers in the class- 
room—enabling the user to penpoint the 
paste where it is needed without wast- 
ing a drop or soiling self or surface. 

Absolutely safe and completely leak- 
proof, Exec Paste Pen can be used for 
numerous classroom or home projects, 
such as mounting on bulletin boards, 
windows or walls, scrap books, arts and 
crafts activities, holiday decorations, 
photograph albums and repair jobs. 

DistrrutTors East, 625 W. 140th St., 
New York 31, N. Y. 
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DISHWASHER 
Designed for Efficiency 


SE-330 


Quicker, more convenient, and easier 
to operate is the way The Bastian-Bless- 
ing Company describes its new 1557 
Dish-o-lator. The lift-out refuse 
can is now located in the right hand 


model 


rear corner of the soiled dish section, 
and the sink the 
front and placed at the immediate right 
of the Now 


the garbage 


has been moved to 


dishwasher. dishes, after 


paper and have been 
scraped into the refuse can, can be 
racked, pre-rinsed over the sink and 
put right into the dishwasher, saving 
time and effort. Shelving for dish racks 
is provided at both ends of the unit. 

Supplemental 2-foot dish sections with 
two shelves are available. 

THE BastIAN-BLEssING Co., 4203 W. 
Peterson Ave., Chicago, II. 


FILM CONDITIONER SE-331 
Cleans, Protects, Preserves, 
Lubricates Film 

A new film cleaner and conditioner 
has just been put on the market under 
the trade name, Film-New. It is used for 
cleaning and preserving old and new 
both 
micro-film and tele- 


motion picture film color and 
black and white 
vision film strips. 

Film-New cleans film thoroughly and 
provides a clear protective coating that 
is tough and scratch resistant. It pro- 
tects and preserves both picture and 
sound track, keeping the film flexible— 
preventing bleeding or fading of color 
film. 

Briefly, Film-New provides these ad- 
ditional benefits: 1) It is nonflammable 
and nontoxic under the conditions of its 
use. 2) It lubricates the film so that it 
runs smoothly through a projector with- 
out jumping, sticking or tearing between 
sprocket holes. 3) It has the proper rate 
of evaporation for use in film cleaning 
machines. 4) It has been given a clean, 
pleasant odor. 5) It prevents the forma- 
tion of growth of fungus or mold on film. 
6) It prevents the build-up of static elec- 
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tricity. 7) It prevents light damage, air 


damage and moisture damage. 8) It is 
not harmful to the skin. 
AMPCO Cuemicat Division, 


Pearl Street, Boulder, Colo. 
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DEMONSTRATION FUME HOOD SE-332 
Offers All-Around Visibility 

Laboratory Furniture Company, Inc. 
announces its new portable science dem- 
onstration table for schools and colleges. 
This unique unit safely confines and ex- 
hausts smoke, heat, and fumes given off 
during 


demonstration experiments—yet 


does not in any way obstruct the stu- 
dents’ view. This is accomplished by 
means of a completely transparent en- 
closure over the top of the table, allow- 
ing students to see the experiments from 
any place in the room. It eliminates 
shifting the class or crowding around 
fume hoods that are unsuitable for dem- 
onstration purposes. 

This amazing new fume hood can be 
easily moved from room to room for 
demonstrations in laboratories, lecture 
halls or any room. 

LABORATORY FuRNITURE Co., ING., 


Old Country Rd., Mineola, L. I., N. Y. 
SE-295 





CRAM’S NEW 


globe on the market. 


shown. 


a realistic picture. 


“Tuffy” ball. 





THE GEORGE F 


}0 EAS WASHIN 


Tuffy Scores— 
nother Winner! 


Q 


PHYSICAL-POLITICAL 12” GLOBE 


@ Beautiful colors. No doubt the most beautiful Physical-Political 


@ More name places. Easy to read type. 


@ Globe features 3 oceans depths — with ocean currents clearly 


@ Five land elevations with special color treatment for the moun- 
tain areas that lends to the beauty of the globe and stiil gives 


@ Globe shows sun line — Analemma. Mounted on Cram’s famous 
@ Globe is now ready for immediate delivery. 


@ Have your Cram Man call for demonstration — or send for Cir- 
cular No. 258 for complete information. 


t 
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AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 





SE-401 Audio-Visual Training Films 


The 


and guidance are 


audio-visual training 


presented in this new 


essentials of 


series of three color films. Every phase of 
film work, from film handling to 
supervision litles are: Facts 
About Film, Facts About Projection, 
The Audio-Visual Supervisor. INTERNA- 
TIONAL Fitm Bureau, Inc., 57 E. Jack- 
son Bivd., Chicago 4. Ill 


l6mm 
is covere d 


and 


SE-402 


Forestry 


Tree 0) 


modern forestry 


Color 
in the 


Tomorrow’ 


The 


minutes 


Free story of 


is dramatized in this 
new motion picture. The movie includes 
scenes taken from the top of a 250-foot 
Douglas fir tree as it is felled, and from 
a helicopter planting tree seeds. Time- 
lapse firs growth and 
struggle for survival over a two-year pe- 
riod. WEYERHAEUSER TIMBER Co., DEPT 
or PusBiic INFORMATION, Tacoma 1, 
Wash. 


Pacific Northwest 


views show a 


SE-403 SVE Tabloid for Teachers 


Visual Review is the name of a 
filmstrip tabloid, designed to aid teachers 
in selecting new and timely filmstrip ma- 
terial. The new publication will be dis- 
tributed quarterly. It is offered free to 


new 
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NO REFERENCE SLEUTHING 
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Acme Visible Flexoline Indexes 
Make Student Facts Easy To Find 


School's packed—classes humming—but 


who's who and where? There’s an inex- 
pensive way to find out as quick as a 
glance. Acme Visible Flexoline indexes 
give you fingertip control of the complete 
student enroliment—serve as a cross in- 
dex to home room or class. 

There 
to re-type to keep reference day-to-day 


are no cards to re-shuffle- no lists 





ACME VISIBLE RECORDS, Inc. 
6111 
Please send me FREE detailed booklets on 
school record systems. 


NAME 
SCHOOL 


CITY 


aT 


perfect. Minimum school office personnel 
easily handle these portable units with 
capacities of 350 to 25,000 names. 
Write Acme Visible for more facts about 
the world’s fastest reference equipment 
for educational administration. FREE de- 
tailed booklets illustrate various school 
record systems—one tailored to your 
needs. MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


VISIBLE 








West Aliview Drive, Crozet, Va. 


ihoenusneed_! 


| 
| 


—_—__——ZONE -STATE—___. 





teachers, principals, librarians and ad- 
ministrators. SVE, VisuaL Review, 1345 
Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, IIl. 


SE-404 Educational Kit 


Specially designed educational aids will 
be distributed without cost to high school 
teachers in connection with a new film, 
Solomon and Sheba. The kit includes a 
color filmstrip depicting scenes from the 
film related to the reign of Solomon and 
the visit by the Queen of Sheba to Israel; 
a large, illustrated, colored map of the 
Near East in 935 B.C.; a special study 
guide discussing the historical and leg- 
endary background of Solomon and 
Sheba with appropriate points for class- 
discussions; and a detailed, illus- 
trated book on “The Living Art of the 
Motion Picture’? which covers the step- 
by-step creation of a motion picture from 
inception to the final product. Requests 
for this free material should be sent to 
SOLOMON AND SHEBA, UNITED ARTISTS 

729 Seventh Ave., New York, 

specifying the number of maps, 
guides and books needed. Because of 
limited supply, only one filmstrip may be 
requested for a school. 


room 


SE-405 
Use 
black 


Efficient Use of the Library 


Your Library. 81 frame filmstrip, 
and white. This revised filmstrip 
presents the minimum information for 
use of the library by beginning high 
school students and advanced junior high 
pupils. It shows how to find books, how 
to find factual information, and how to 
find magazine articles and pamphlets. 
AMERICAN Liprary ASSOCIATION, 50 E. 
Huron St., Chicago 11, Il. 


SE-406 Elementary Grade Spanish 
Gloria and David Introductory Spanish 
Language. Educators are, more and more, 
giving strong support to starting language 
training in the elementary grades. This 
which consists of 14 color film- 
strips and 14 long-playing records with 
teacher’s study guide, provides a lan- 
guage laboratory right in the classroom 
with no complicated electronic devices 
and no special space-consuming equip- 
ment. ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS, 
1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, III. 


series, 


SE-407 Shakespearean Films 


Three 
classes in 


new filmstrips to aid English 
the study of Shakespearean 
plays are among this month’s new re- 
leases. The films are designed to bring 
the text to life with highlights of each 
scene as played by actors of the Old Vic 
Theater and to stimulate interest in a 
more thorough study of each play. The 
subjects are as follows: You Like It 
(36 frames) ; Julius Caesar (38 frames) ; 
A Mid-Summer Night's Dream (37 
frames). A previous release: The Mer- 
chant of Venice (52 frames) is also a 
unit of this series. A teaching handbook 
is supplied with each of these films. 
Unitrep Wortp Fiios, Inc., 1445 Park 
Ave., New York 29, N. Y. 
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MANUFACTURERS’ CATALOGS 





SE-408 Aluminum Window Walls 


Glidorama Custom Aluminum Window 
Walls. Because Glidorama Window Walls 
are custom-built to the architect’s specific 
size requirements, construction efficiency 
is possible in two-story buildings by speci- 
fying panels of double story height. This 
folder shows the variety of design effects 
that are possible through movable win- 
dow sections. Construction details are 
graphically shown and explained. GLipo- 
RAMA, A Div. oF Wu1zzer INp., ING., 
350 S. Sanford St., Pontiac, Mich. 


SE-409 Folding Partitions 

Haws Electric-Hydraulic Folding Parti- 
tions. A number of unique things can be 
done with the Haws Folding Partitions. 
A partition down the middle of a gym- 
nasium can be utilized as a game wall 
with hand ball played against it on one 
side and tennis on the other. Room di- 
viding is accomplished easily—the par- 
tition position by electric 
power. Complete specifications are given 
in this comprehensive catalog. RoBEeRT 
Haws Co., 15722 Telegraph Road, De- 
troit 39, Mich 


moves into 


SE-410 Coin Sorter 


Like Magic is the name of this booklet 
and “like magic’ is the way coins are 
sorted with this new automatic machine. 
You simply pour the coins into a hopper, 
lift the lid, and the coins are automati- 
cally sorted into individual compartments. 
Mi-Coin Corp., 236 Reed St., Reading, 
Pa. 


SE-411 Power Mowing 


Performance, power, and more for yout 
that’s what the new booklet 
Drudger) 


Gravely equipment 


money 
Power offers to users of 
Some of the items 
described are the Gravely Tractor, the 
Rotary Plow, Gang Mowers, Snow Blow- 
ers, and a number of accessories which 
will make school grounds maintenance 
even easier. GRAVELY 
Dunbar, W. Va 


Tractors, IN« 


SE-412 Photocopy Machine 

115 Ways a Photocopy Machine Can 
Save You Mone) Hundreds of ap- 
plications for the Contoura-Portable and 
the Contouramatic Mark II photocopy 
machines are listed in this useful booklet. 
For your free copy, write to F. G. Lup- 
wic, INc., 163 Coulter Pl., Old Saybrook, 
Conn. 
SE-413 Baseboard Radiation 

Is heating your problem? Rittling’s new 
bulletin gives dimensions and capacity 
data for five different heating elements 
which fit one size enclosure. Ask for a 
copy of Bulletin No. R-596 or circle our 
SE number on the card at the back of 
the magazine. THe RittTLiInGc Corp., Buf- 
falo 5, N. Y. 
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SE-414 Planning Gymnasium Seating 


Planning Book for Gymnasium Seating. 
Here is specific information to help you 
plan your gymnasium for comfort, con- 
venience, and proper cleaning. How Uni- 
versal Roll-A-Way Bleachers meet these 
objectives is graphically shown in this 
unusually colorful and attractive folder. 
UNiversAL BLEACHER Co., Champaign, 


Ill. 


SE-415 Group Showers 


Bradley Group Showers is the title of a 
newly-published bulletin covering multi- 
person shower baths. All details of the 
basic Shower Column (three heights) are 
given along with method of installation 


and floor plan suggestions. Of special in- 
terest is the new Wall-Mounted 3- and 
2-person shower with dimensional data. 
BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN Co., 2203 W. 
Michigan St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


SE-416 Engineering Symbols for the 
Electric Typewriter 


For the field of Engineering (R-8964.6). 
A method of using an electric typewriter 
for quick, convenient typing of special 
symbols and equations needed in the field 
of engineering is the subject of this new 
booklet. The secret is interchangeable 
type heads, which snap into place in one 
simple operation by the typist. REMING- 
TON Ranp, Div. or Sperry RAnp Corp., 
315 Park Ave., S., New York 10, N. Y. 
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Floor Machine re-waxes, polishes 
and vacuums...all in a single pass 


CUSTODIAN MERELY GUIDES Tennant Model 
“E” Floor Machine as it buffs off dirt and applies 
renewal coat of wax. Vacuum picks up dust 
and dirt! 


In a fast, single operation, the 21” 
TENNANT Model “E”’ applies dry 
renewal wax, buffs it to a rich lus- 
ter, and vacuums up dust and dirt! 

School custodians find they can 
maintain hallways, gyms and 
classroom floors in about one-third 
the usual time and often with less 
than one-half the usual cost for 
wax! 

Cleaning cylinder works fast 
High speed cleaning cylinder re- 
volves at 1135 rpm. Rapidly buffs 
off dirt and applies tough, smooth 
coat of protective wax— polished 
to a uniform gloss. No rings or 
swirls as with other floor machines. 


Picks up dust and dirt 
Powerful 265 cfm vacuum picks up 
dust and dirt that ordinary ma- 
chines leave on the floor. Self- 
propelling action plus light weight 
(less than 100 Ibs.) gives excellent 
handling ease. 

Just guide it forward as it quick- 
ly cleans, re-waxes and polishes a 
sparkling 21” path! 


WRITE for illustrated bulletins. When 
you get details on the TENNANT 
‘*E’’ Floor Machine, ask, too, 
for the money-saving story on 
TENNANT’S new No. 15 Heavy- 
Duty Floor Seal . . . the amazing 
Tennant System discovery that has 
TWICE the life of most other heavy- 
duty floor seals! G. H. Tennant 
Company, 729M N. Lilac Drive, 
Minneapolis 22, Minnesota. 


VACUUMIZED 
FLOOR 
MACHINES 


SPECIALIZED MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT 


POWER SWEEPERS © FLOOR MACHINES * HEAVY DUTY FLOOR SEALS + V-MOPS 
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When the school board says: 





TELECTRO 


TAPE RECORDERS 


offer you 
a new high in quality 
a new ease-of-operation 


AT INCREDIBLY LOW COST 


Where quality is demanded, where versa- 
tility for every application is needed, where 
ease of Operation is a must... but where 
cost 1S an important factor 


TELECTRO IS THE ANSWER 


Educators will applaud Telectro tape re- 
corders for their fidelity of recording and 
playback, for the lightness and ruggedness 
that makes them ideal for educational appli- 
cations. And, their incredibly low prices 

as low as 79.95 .. . makes them economical 
enough to fit into the most stringent budget. 


There are six Telectro models to 
choose from, ranging from the 
compact Trendsetter 1985 through 
the magnificent Trophy 359 


TELECTRO 


tter 
TreMser ops 
Convenient one 
knob control. Com 
plete with micro 
phone, tape and | 


ey 99.95 | 


TELECTRO 
TropHy 359 


Includes complete 
public address fa 
cilities. Simplified 
pushbutton opera 
“tion. Complete with 
microphone, tape 


24% 


Investigate TELECTRO right away! A post card 
will bring you full information on all Telectro 
tape recorders. Write Dept.EC11. 


TELECTRO 


A product of TELECTROSONIC Corporation 
35-18 - 37th Street, Long Island City 1, N Y 
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Acme Visible Records 


| Advance Floor Machine Co. 


Alsto Company 
— Desk Manufacturing 

0. 
American Optical Company ... 
American Seating Company .... 
American Standard Mfg. Company 103 
Argus Cameras 


Bally Case and Cooler Co. ...... 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Beckley-Cardy 

Berlin Chapman Co. 

Bolta Products 

Borroughs Manufacturing Company 
Bradley Washfountain Co. 

Brillo Manufacturing Co., | 


| Brown Co., The M. D. 


Bruning Company, Inc., Charles . . 


| Buck Engineering Company Inc. .. 
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Caddy Corporation of America ... 
Carpenter & Company, Inc., L. E. . 
Celotex Corporation, The 

Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., The .. 
Corning Glass Works 

Cram Company, Inc., The George F. 
Cramer Posture Chair Company Inc. 
Cretors Corporation 
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Deluxe Metal Products Company .. 
Dudley Lock Corporation 


| Duracote Corporation 


Durham Manufacturing Company . 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Eberhard Faber Pencil Co. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. 
Executone, Inc. 


Flour City Brush Co. 


G 


| Geerpres Wringer, Inc. 

General Plastics Corporation ..... 
Geneva Modern Kitchens 

| Graflex, Inc. 

| Gravely Tractors, Inc. 


H 
Heywood-Wakefield 
Hillyard Chemical Co. 
Hunt Pen Co., C. Howard 
Huntington Laboratories 

I 
International Business Machines . 
International Seat Division 


K 
Keyes Fibre Company 
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Laboratory Furniture Co., | 
Lawson Co., The F. H. 
Loxit Systems, Inc. 

Lyon Metal Products, | 


Market Forge Co. .... 
Medart Products, Inc., Fred 
Metwood Manufacturing Co. 
Mississippi Glass Company 
Mitchell Mfg. Co. 

Monroe Company, The 
Multi-Clean Products, Inc. 
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National Audio-Visual Association, 

Inc. 
National Lock Company 38 
National School Furniture Company 104 
Neubauer Manufacturing Co. ..... 98 
Newcomb Audio Products Company 40 
Norton Door Closers 44 
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Pennsylvania Slate Producers Guild, 
Inc. 

Pittsburgh Stage, Inc. 

Plastics Manufacturing Co. 

Playtime Equipment Corp. 


Radio Corporation of America .... 
Rauland-Borg Corporation 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. — ee 
Rolscreen Company smi 
Royal Typewriter Co. 


Sani-Mist, Inc. ere 
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Science Electronics, Inc. 

Sexauer Mfg. Co., inc., J. A. 
Smithcraft Lighting 

Spitz Laboratories, Inc. 

Stacor Equipment Co. 

Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. ... 
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T GS Brass and Bronze Works, Inc. 
Taylor Co., The Halsey W. 
Telectrosonic Corporation 

Tennant Co., G. H. 

Tolerton Company, The 

Tremco Manufacturing Company, 


United States Ceramic Tile Company 2 
S. Rubber Reclaiming Co., Inc. 82 
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Universal Industries 


Viking of Minneapolis, Inc. 
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Wells Lumber Co., J. W. 
Wheelock Signals 
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PRODUCT & SERVICE INDEX—NOVEMBER, 1959 


This index covers products and services referred to in both advertisements and editorial reviews in this issue. To find a particular 


advertisement or editorial listing, consult the key (S 


the advertisement or listing in the body of the magazine. 


E number) which precedes the listing, and which will also be found above 


If further information concerning any of these products is desired, it will be sent without charge or obligation. Simply circle the 
identifying numbers on the back of the business reply card below and mail it to us. 


Romany Spartan Ceramic Tile 


Viking of Minneapolis Electronic 
Teaching Equipment 


Bolta Food Service Equipment 


Graflex—SVE Equipment for A-V 
Programs 


Plastics Texas Ware Dinnerware 
Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Medart Basketball Backstops 
Deluxe Study Carrel 


Market Forge Floor Cleaning 
Equipment 


Spitz Standard Model Planetarium 
Mississippi Diffused Glass 
Duracote Fire-Resistant Fabrics 


Richards-Wilcox Classroom 
Wardrobes 


Heywood-Wakefield Fireproof 
School Furniture 


Eberhard Faber School Tested 
Products 


Brillo Floor Pads 


American Desk Quadraline School 
Furniture 


Loxit Floor Laying System 

United States Steel Window Walls 
Sylvania’s Scott for School Lighting 
Lyon Steel Office Desk for Schools 
Berlin EZ-A-Way Folding Bleachers 


Geneva School Cabinet and 
Casework Line 


1B M Electric Typewriter 


Smithcraft Federal for School 
Lighting 


Borroughs Cabinets 


Celotex Sound Conditioning for 
Schools and Colleges 


National Lock School Locks 


Executone School Communication 
Systems 


Newcomb Language Study Tran- 
scription Player—P. A. System 


Hillyard Floor Maintenance 


Sanymetal Porcena for Toilet 
Compartment Construction 


Science Electronics Linguatrainer 
for Language Instruction 


Norton Door Closers 


SE 


Keyes Fibre Kys-ite Color-Craft 
Serving Trays 


Corning Glass Pyrex Laboratory 
Ware 


Eastman Kodak Pageant 
Projectors 


Royal Typewriters for Schools 


Mitchell Folding Tables and 
Benches 


U. S. Saf-Pla Rubberized , 
Playground 


R. C. A. Language Laboratory 

Huntington Seal-O-San Gym Floor 
Finish 

Beckley-Cardy Classroom Working 
Unit 

Bradley Washfountains & Showers 

Argus Direct-Wire TV Camera 


American Optical Spencer Opaque 
Delineascope 


Halsey Taylor Fountains and 
Coolers 


Rolscreen Pella Wood Folding 
Doors 


Multi-Clean Vacuum Cleaners 

American Seating School Furniture 

Bruning Copyflex Copying 
Machine 


American Optical School Vision 
Tests and Aids 


General Plastics Tote Trays 
Playtime Field Seating Bleachers 


Bausch & Lomb School Vision 
Tester 


Neubauer Gymnasium Basket 
Racks 


Advance Hydro-Vac Vacuum 
Cleaner 


Vogel-Peterson Custom-Line Hat 
and Coat Racks 


Geerpres Mopping Outfits for 
Schools 


Sani-Mist Method to Fight 
Athlete’s Foot 


National Audio-Visual Association 
Members 


Sexaver Faucet Washers 


Laboratory Furniture Instructolab 
Science Demonstration Tabie 


Pittsburgh Staging 

Gravely Push Button Snow 
Removal 

American Standard Big X Sweep 
Mops 

National Classroom Cabinets 

Monroe Fold-King Table Line 


C. Howard Hunt Boston Pencil 
Sharpener 


Cretors Popcorn Machine 
Caddy for Dish Handling 
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Alsto Low Cost Incinerator 


T & §S Lab-flo Laboratory Service 
Fixtures 


Bally Walk-In Coolers, Freezers, 
or Combinations 


Flour City Flo-Pac Dust Mop 


Ravland Central Control Sound 
Systems 

Lawson Torpedo Waste 
Receptacles 

Metwood Hanover Tables 

Universal Univex Food 
Preparation Machine 


J. W. Wells Maple and Oak 
Flooring 


M. D. Brown Scoremaster 
Scoreboards 


Wheelock Fire Alarm Systems 


Tolerton Tolco Four Student Bench 
Durham Metal Furniture 
Realock Fence 


Tremco Preventive Maintenance 
for Schools 


Dudley Locker Locks 


L. E. Carpenter Vicrtex V.E.F. 
Wallcovering Fabrics 


Pennsylvania Slate Chalkboards 


Cramer Business Training 
Laboratory 


International Chairs 
Stacor Multi-Student Drawing Unit 


Buck Engineering Lab-Volt Power 
Stations 


Cram’s Physical-Political 12” 
Globe 


THE SCHOOL EXECUTIVE 
470 Park Ave. South, New York 16, N. Y. 


Acme Visible School Record 
Systems 


Tennant Vacuumized Floor 
Machines 


Telectro Tape Recorders 


NEW PRODUCT REVIEWS 
Campbell’s Two New Soups 
U. S. Gypsum 154” Stud 
Motoroia Closed Circuit TV Line 
Halsey W. Taylor Water Cooler 
Bloomfield Sectional Pan Line 
Ster-Wood Dishwashing Racks 


Albert W. Pendergast Changeable 
Letter Bulletin Boards 


Nobles Engineering Floor Scrubber 

Crouse-Hinds School Traffic Signal 
System 

Realist Automatic Slide Projector 


Electric Systems Public Address 
System 


Sylvania Direct-Wire TV System 
Thermador Built-In Electric Oven 
Auburn Plastics Traffic Marking 
Toro 21” Power Mower 
D. C. Turner Flag Stand 


Fluff ‘N Puff Pillow Renovating 
Service 


Amplifier Corp. Sound/Slide 
Projector 


Berlin Chapman Delayed Action 
Bleachers 
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Allied Radio Dual-Track Tape 
Recorder 


National Carbon Atomic Reactor 
L & L T-Rule Chalkboard T-Square 


Huntington Laboratories Combina- | 
tion Sealer and Polish 


Edmund Scientific Construction 
Kits 


Pace Products Metallic Siding 


American Photocopy Plastic 
Binding Unit 


du Pont Schoolroom Darkening 
Drapery Material 


Halsey W. Taylor Electric Water 
Cooler 


Distributors East Paste Pen 
Bastian-Blessing Dishwasher 
Ampco Film Conditioner 


Laboratory Furniture Demonstra- 
tion Fume Hood 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 
International Film Bureau Audio- 
Visual Training Films 


Weyerhauser Timber Film on 
Forestry 


SVE Tabloid for Teachers 
United Artists Educational Kit 


American Library Association 
Filmstrip on Efficient Use of the 
Library 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Film- 
strips on Elementary Grade 
Spanish 


United World Films Shake- 
spearean Films 
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Glidorama Aluminum Window 
Walls 

Robert Haws Folding Partitions 

Mi-Coin Sorter 

Gravely Power Mowing 

F. G. Ludwig Photocopy Machine 

Rittling Baseboard Radiation 


Universal Bleacher Planning 
Gymnasium Seating 


Bradley Group Showers 


Remington Rand Engineering 
Symbols for Electric Typewriter 





Viking OF MINNEAPOLIS... 


largest manufacturer of tape transports for language teaching 
purposes, now offers a complete and integrated line of elec- 


tronic teaching equipment. 


Whether you are now concerned with the planning or pur- 
chase of passive teaching systems, listen-respond systems, of 
fully equipped tape teaching laboratories, you will find the 
Viking Educator Series of particular interest. 


The CS75 Student Recorder: is a 
completely integrated mechanical 
and electronic unit, shielded, com- 
pletely safeguarded against electrical 
shock hazards... . 


isa teaching equipment designed 


tamper-proof. This 


“from controls to conduit” for sim- 


plified and effective tape teaching. 


Educator Series student equipments (recording, listen-respond 
and passive), plus a complete line of unitized and pre-engi- 
neered instructor console components, are: available through 


franchised Viking audio-visual distributors. 


Descriptive brochure available from) Viking, or your nearest 


pert elcemelceclelticoan 





FRG OF MINNEAPOLIS 





‘ 
— 











9600 ALDRICH SOUTH, MINNEAPOLIS 20, MINN. 
“5 | : 


More Viking tape equipment ts in use in languagedaboratories through 
out the world than all other tape recorders combined. The Viking 
trademark on the tape transport is your assurance of a durable and 
easily operated language teaching equipment. : 





















































Equipment complement for single channel 
six-student installation. - 
(Viking S-6 System) oy 
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CLAIRE DE LUNE by Tatsuihko Heima, Designed for the STIMULUS Collection of Schiffer Prints 
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A(A.+»MOST COMPLETE LINE OF TRAYS 


The most beautiful, most durable and most economical trays 
on the market. Wide range of shapes (oblong, oval, round)... sizes... 
colors — and prices! Best for every purpose. 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
BOLTA PRODUCTS DIVISION + LAWRENCE, MASS. 


FINE LINEN BASKETWEAVE BOLTABILT 
en Nite, . 


COMPARTMENT TRAY 





A PRODUCTI OF 


GENERAL 


The General Tire 


\  & Rubber Company , 
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